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ARTICLE I. 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONALITY. 
BY PRESIDENT DAVID J. HILL. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By GrorGe Henry Lewes. (Third 
Series.) Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 


THE reaction from cerebralism, pointed out in a recent 
number of this Review* as a tendency of contemporary 
thought, by no means signifies a general return to earlier 
theories of psychical action. The organism is still the center 
of interest, and in its molecular changes all the secrets of our 
conscious life are supposed to be contained. The latest and 
final work of the late George Henry Lewes is an attempt to 
solve the problem of our conscious being by considering 
mind as a function of the entire nervous organism. In it 
the author’s system of philosophy, modestly presented to 
the world in three series of studies, as ‘‘ Problems of Life 
and Mind,” is completed. The work is the result of toil- 
some research, wealth of ingenuity, and patient elaboration 
by a mind consecrated in early life to philosophical pursuits, 
and was finished in the maturity of its author’s powers. It 
is, without doubt, the most notable effort yet made to ex- 
plain human personality in terms of bodily organization, and 
as such deserves the respectful attention of all earnest think- 
ers. The purpose of this article is to state and criticise its 
assumptions and inferences. 

Mr. Lewes considers, the first fundamental fact of psy- 


* January, 1880. 
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chology to be that ‘‘our psychical activity is the expression 
of (1) the action of the external medium on the organism, 
and (2) the reaction of the organism.”” The second funda- 
mental fact is, that ‘‘all psychical phenomena are phenomena 
of the sentient organism, and the various classes into which 
we group them are modes of sensibility. If we view these 
phenomena on the physiological side, they are bodily facts; 
if on the psychological side, they are facts of feeling.” It is 
important to know what he means by the term ‘‘ feeling,” 
which he employs as being ‘‘less ambiguous” than any 
other. He avoids a precise definition, but declares his 
intention to use it as ‘‘a generalized expression for what all 
mental states have in common.” 

Before we follow Mr. Lewes in his attempt to construct 
the whole fabric of human knowledge out of sensations, we 
must pause for a moment to challenge his ‘‘ fundamental 
facts,’’ as he calls them; or, as we think them, his unwar- 
ranted assumptions. What are they? They are: (1) a 
reference of all psychical activity to the action of the 
external medium upon the organism and the reaction 
of the organism; and (2) the reduction of all psychical 
phenomena to modes of sensibility or feeling. Or, con- 
densing these assumptions into a briefer form of statement, 
he assumes ‘hat the organism feels, and that the sum of its 
feelings 2s our total conscious life. 

We must be persuaded of the truth of this stupendous 
postulate, or we shall distrust all that is based upon it. We 
may expect that so acute a logician as Mr. Lewes will pro- 
ceed to legitimate inferences when his premises are granted; 
but, like other system makers, he may err in the choice of 
his premises. But there is a truth in the assumptions that 
is undeniable. Feeling does accompany the activities of a 
sentient organism, and all conscious states involve some 
element of feeling. These are the facts that give to Mr. 
Lewes’s propositions a coloring of certainty. They are not, 
however, the facts which he assumes. He not only asserts 
that there is feeling in the organism, but that the feeling is 
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whoily a function of the organism, thus excluding every 
thing super-organic; not only that every conscious state 
involves the element of feeling, but that all conscious states 
are wholly included under the term ‘‘feeling.’”’ His assump- 
tions must be disentangled and clearly separated from the 
facts, in order that their groundlessness may be plainly 
exhibited. To this end let us inquire, (1) Where are con- 
scious states known to exist? and (2) Are there any con- 
scious states that are not feelings? 

(1) Where are conscious states known to exist? Let 
each one’s consciousness answer. They exist here, and not 
in some place remote. They exist in the body and not out- 
side of it. They exist in me, and not always in any assign- 
able part of the organism. They exist in me, at times, 
without any knowable reference to the organism. Who can 
connect the joy of meeting a friend or the hope of a visit 
to Europe with any ‘‘action of the external medium on the 
organism,” or with any ‘‘reaction of the organism?’ It 
may be supposed by physiologists that a definite neural 
change in the organism accompanies a definite conscious 
change in the mind; but who knows this, and who can prove 
it? It is, at best, but an unproved hypothesis, and must 
be so treated until proof is furnished. But even granting 
that there is a definite organic change accompanying every 
mental change, is it self-evident that the organism, as known 
by sense-perception, and as possessing a material substratum, 
is the substantial essence of that which feels? When I feel 
a sensation in my hand it is not the hand that feels, but J 
feel the sensation, and localize it in the hand as a part of 
my organism. As we shall see later on, Mr. Lewes explains 
the /, or ego, as a function of the organism, but whatever 
the ego may be, it is that which is conscious, and it is zz 
that that the feeling exists as a mode of consciousness, 
while it is referred to a part of the organism for its organic 
origin. The first assumption, then, to which we object, as 
being wholly groundless, is, that the action of the external 
medium and the reaction of the organism are the only fac- 
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tors of psychical states. They are indeed factors, but con- 
sciousness adds a third, and with higher authority than that 
on which these are accepted. That third is the self-conscious 
ego itself, which knows itself, and finds in itself the laws 
that condition all knowledge of an external medium and an 
organism. 

(2) Are there any conscious states that are not feel- 
ings? Here, again, each person may find the answer within 
himself. Mr. Lewes does not forget the almost universal 
answer of modern psychologists, and himself asks, ‘‘ But 
how about the antithesis between feeling and thought? 
There are many philosophers who interpret this antithesis 
as meaning that feeling in some mysterious way comes 
from the body, whereas thought has a purely spiritual 
origin in the mind. The reduction of both to modes of 
sensibility will seem a complete destruction of the spirit- 
uality of our higher functions. That reduction, however, 
is the irresistible conclusion of the scientific principles of 
biological psychology. It is, indeed, in opposition to the 
view held by the majority of psychologists and by the 
general public.” It is true, as Mr. Lewes intimates, that 
there is a conflict between the ‘‘principles of biological 
psychology,” which he chooses to call ‘‘scientific,”” and 
‘the view held by the majority of psychologists and by the 
general public ;’’ but, as ‘‘ biological psychology” is a new 
theory, yet on trial, it may be the worse for this theory that 
this conflict exists. The facts, however, are the proper 
tribunal of appeal. Conceding that feeling accompanies all 
conscious states, is there not something fundamentally dis- 
tinctive about each of the groups of states classed as knowl- 
edge, volition, and feeling? Direct appeal to consciousness 
must here be made. Every one can test for himself the 
validity of the distinction admirably drawn by Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton between perception proper and sensation 
proper—a distinction which, we think, deals a death blow to 
every form of sensational philosophy. ‘‘A cognition,’ says 
Hamilton, ‘‘is objective; that is, our consciousness is then 
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relative to something different from the present state of the 
mind itself; a feeling, on the contrary, is subjective; that 
is, our consciousness is exclusively limited to the pleasure or 
pain experienced by the thinking subject. Cognition and 
feeling are always coexistent. The purest act of knowledge 
. is always colored by some feeling of pleasure or pain; for 
no energy is absolutely indifferent, and the grossest feeling 
exists only as it is known in consciousness. This being the 
case of cognition and feeling in general, the same is true 
of perception and sensation in particular. Perception proper 
is the consciousness, through the senses, of the qualities of 
an object known as different from self; sensation proper is 
the consciousness of the subjective affection of pleasure or 
pain which accompanies that act of knowledge. Perception 
is thus the objective element in the complex state—the 
element of cognition ; sensation is the subjective element— 
the element of feeling.’’ (‘‘ Metaphysics,” page 335.) The 
law of relation between knowledge and feeling is thus for- 
mulated: ‘‘ Knowledge and feeling, perception and sensa- 
tion, though always coexistent, are always in the inverse 
ratio of each other.” This luminous distinction Mr. Lewes 
would deny, yet not without some recognition of his own 
boldness. He declares that he would not ‘‘ obliterate phe- 
nomenal differences,” yet he persists in maintaining that 
‘‘all psychical phenomena are manifestations of the sentient 
activity of the organism, all having a common seat, all fol- 
lowing common laws.”’ To this fundamental identification 
of all psychical processes, without full proof, we demur; 
but when the name hitherto applied to the lowest organic 
phenomena is deliberately extended so as to include the 
highest and most complex psychical phenomena, we feel 
compelled, in the name of philosophical method, to protest. 
The assumption is not only wholly groundless, but opposed 
to the plainest facts. In truth, it is an open fetitio principit 
for the sensational theory of the origin of knowledge. It 
peremptorily eliminates the fact of knowledge as a psychical 
phenomenon, and expands the term ‘‘feeling” beyond its 
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legitimate connotation, thus making feeling the only fact to 
be accounted for. But even thus it can not be explained. 
The process puts it beyond explanation, for it resolves it 
into modes of sentience of a quality so vague and indefinite 
as to exclude any clear cognition. And this is done in the 
face of the fact that o form of feeling ts unaccompanied by 
knowledge; or, in briefer statement, we never feel without 
knowing that we feel. 

The assumptions made by Mr. Lewes are not wholly 
new. Locke affirmed, in 1690, that all human knowledge 
originates insensation. Berkeley accepted Locke’s analysis, 
and landed in idealism. Hume applied Berkeley’s method 
‘to subjective phenomena and ended in nihilism—the veductio 
ad absurdum of sensationalism. In France, Locke’s doc- 
trine received a different development. Condillac explained 
all psychichal phenomena as ‘‘ transformed sensations.’’ Ca- 
banis identified psychology with physiology. Mr. Lewes is 
the latest exponent of this tendency, and stands distin- 
guished from his predecessors mainly by his larger acquaint- 
ance with modern physiology. The key to the refutation 
of the whole school is found in the famous saying of Leib- 
nitz, who added to the formula of the sensationalists, ‘‘ Vz 
hil est tn intellectu quod non prius fuertt in sensu,” the signifi- 
cant exception, ‘‘z7¢s¢ zntellectus tpse.’’ The critical analysis 
of the mind by Immanuel Kant stands to-day, and will 
stand forever, as the impassable barrier to sensationalism. 
‘* Intellectus tpse’’ remains a fact, and is, in truth, the very 
condition of all scientific knowledge. His school having 
failed in every attempt to explain the development of feeling 
into knowledge, Mr. Lewes now boldly assumes the fun- 
damental identity of the two, and with a still more startling 
boldness demands that the name hitherto applied only to 
the lower class of phenomena shall be extended so as to 
include both. This is, in effect, the same process as declar- 
ing that, inasmuch as man has animal attributes in his na- 
ture, the word ‘‘animal’’ should be used to express the 
totality of his being. Or, to push the method a step farther, 
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it is the same as to say that, because gravitation is a force 
universally prevalent in nature, therefore all forces—cohe- 
sive, chemical, and vital—are but modes of gravitation. 
True science will continue to distinguish between things that 
differ, even though the mind’s craving for unity be not 
gratified. 

The distinctive feature of Mr. Lewes’s physiology of mind 
is his reference of every conscious state to the whole nervous 
organism rather than to a single organ or group of organs. 
His position is thus stated by himself: ‘‘The central nervous 
mass—brain and spinal cord—forms a continuous whole, 
uniform in composition and texture, variously related to the 
various organs. Since we have seen that property depends 
on anatomical structure, and function on anatomical connec- 
tion, two important facts have to be remembered: (1) That 
the structure of the great central system being in.its broad 
features similar throughout, the chief properties of each por- 
tion of that system must be similar, its functions varying 
with its varying connections. (2) That since there is this 
structural continuity, no one part of the system can be called 
into activity without at the same time—more or less—excit- 
ing the activities of all the other parts.’’ This he evidently 
supposes to account for the unity and continuity of con- 
sciousness, wholly unaccounted for by those who localize 
psychical activities in separate parts of the organism. Waiv- 
ing any objection that may arise to this theory from the fact 
that it is unproved and contradicts a host of experiments, 
such as those of Ferrier—and any farther objection that may 
be made to the assumption that the nervous system is an 
absolute unit, we may tentatively accept it. How, then, 
shall we account for the variable element in conscious expe- 
rience, the succession of states, the flow and drift of mental 
life? Two laws of sensibility are enunciated upon which this 
variability depends: (1) ‘‘ Every wave impulse is irradiated 
throughout the system. (2) Every impulse is restricted, and 
by its restriction a group ts formed.’’ The conscious state 
at any chosen moment of time depends upon ‘‘the poise of 
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the center.”” This center is forever shifting, and hence our 
modes of consciousness are forever changing. The recur- 
rence of a previous poise of the center is a reinstatement 
of the previous conscious state. Here is the explanation 
of memory. A change of center without known external 
stimuli, but produced by internal reaction, differs from a 
similar poise of the center produced by objective impres- 
sions. Here is the explanation of imagination. Images and 
the symbols of former states, such as verbal signs, are formed 
into new groups, and these groups, subjectively viewed, 
are thoughts. Here is the explanation of logical processes. 
These are of two kinds: The logic of feeling, when in the 
sphere of sense; the logic of signs, when in the sphere of 
intellect. Every group is succeeded by another; that is, it 
has its discharge. Corresponding to this discharge, as its 
subjective aspect, we have impulse; which, when outwardly 
executed, becomes action. Here is the explanation of will. 
Thus our whole mental life is explained in terms of the 
action and reaction of the organism. ‘‘What in physio- 
logical terms is stimulation, co-ordination, and discharge, in 
psychological terms is sensible affection, logical grouping, 


and impulse.” 
It is undeniable that the summary of Mr. Lewes’s doc- 


trines, given in the preceding paragraph, contains much inge- 
nious matching of external and internal correspondences. 
Granting the assumptions with which he begins his explana- 
tion—that the organism feels, and that all psychical states 
are states of feeling—his exposition is consistent, if not exe 
haustive. But it is 7 that feel, and I not only feel, I Axow. 
How does Mr. Lewes explain this fact of personality? Let 
him answer in his own language: 


“Accompanying the particular feelings excited by present stim- 
ulations there is not only the operation of past feelings, awakened 
residua, which blend with the present and determine the perceptions, 
there is also the general stream of simultaneous excitations, with their 
residua, constituting the vague massive feeling known as the feeling of 
existence, the sense of personality, the unity which connects parts into 
a total. The diffusive waves of systemic sensation, the more definitely 
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restricted waves of sense, the delicate and continuous changes of 
thought, are combinations of excited and subsiding tremors and their 
recombinations—all which blend into a total. It is this total which is 
our personality, every single state being vivid or obscure according to 
its relation to this general state. Personality corresponds psycholog- 
ically with what physiologically is the guiding influence of the center of 
gravity. . . . Every sensible impression, every proposition, every 
social action, is appercetved by this personal center. . . . The 
self is, therefore, the consensus.” 


Perfect clearness in a matter so vital to a theory of mind, 
to say nothing of its bearing upon morals and jurisprudence, 
is of prime importance. Let us, therefore, examine with 
special care these statements as to the nature of personality. 
‘*The general stream of simultaneous excitations, with their 
residua,”’ is called ‘‘a unity which connects parts into a 
total.” ‘‘Itis this total which is our personality.” We must 
understand by this that personality is the sum of sensible 
affections. But all perceptions are such sensible affections. 
Do they equally constitute personality? If not, why not? 
If so, personality is identified with all known being. How 
shall we discriminate between the ego and the xon-ego? 
With this definition we can not discriminate, and the ego is 
wholly lost in the stream of feelings by being identified with 
them. Landscapes, arguments, memories, and phantasies 
are alike parts of self, and constitute self. What has con- 
sciousness to say of this blending of self and not-self? Our 
psychical experience does not justify Mr. Lewes’s definition, 
for the discrimination of self and not-self pervades all con- 
scious activity. But observe how quickly this definition is 
superseded by another. ‘‘ Personality corresponds psycho- 
logically with what physiologically is the guiding influence 
of the center of gravity.” A moment ago personality was 
the ‘‘total’’ of excitations. Now it has become a ‘‘center.” 
This is, in effect, to say that it is nothing but an ideal point. 
What is the ‘‘guiding influence of the center of gravity” 
in a body? The center of gravity is a /ocus negationis, or 
indifference point, where all the forces operating on a body 
are in equilibrium. Its influence, then, is nothing, for it is 
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nothing except a mathematical idea. It is a point about 
which forces operate, and determines nothing, but is itself 
determined as to position. Add a grain of matter to one 
side of the body, and the center is shifted toward that added 
grain. In the nervous organism there may be a center 
of wave-movements, but it is only a point in space. It is 
nothing, and has no ‘‘guiding influence.” It is simply an 
ideal center about which waves of neural force are surging 
and conflicting, uniting and compounding, breaking and 
separating. ‘‘Every sensible impression, every proposition, 
every social action,” we are next informed, ‘‘is appercetved 
by this personal center.”” So this ideal point has perceptive 
power! And it knows by apperception ‘‘sensible impres- 
sions,’ ‘‘propositions,” and ‘‘social actions!” Shall we 
hold Mr. Lewes to the plain meaning of his own lan- 
guage? Shall we accept this discussion as a proof of the 
actual and necessary existence of that ‘‘supersensuous, 
unextended, immaterial soul” in which most psychologists 
have believed, but which Mr. Lewes has written mainly to 
prove an empty and delusive will-o’-the-wisp? This percip- 
ient center is the personality, then, after all; and this billowy 
ocean of vibrations, of light, of heat, of air, of electricity, 
without the organism, and of neural force within it, surges 
and seethes and foams and dashes into fantastic spray around 
this percipient personality, this psychical center, this ego 
that knows itself and also knows the movements and the laws 
of motion of the phenomenal tide that ebbs and flows at its 
feet! »But how can this center perceive ? In this ideal point, 
around which proceeds endless stimulation, grouping, and 
discharge, there can, by the very hypothesis, be neither. 
The center is the indifference point, where waves of differ- 
ent origin touch and part in endless flow, but the point is 
neither a stimulation, a grouping, nor a discharge. But Mr. 
Lewes does not feel satisfied to leave the subject here, and 
he tells us that ‘‘the self is the consensus.” This seems 
like a return to the notion that personality is the total of 
sensible affections. What is the meaning of this word ‘‘con- 
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sensus?”’ It is probably intended to signify the feeling 
together of the various parts of the organism, or the union 
of various modes of sensibility into one higher and all- 
inclusive feeling. At any one moment of time this can be 
nothing else than the dominant or resultant feeling of that 
moment. This differs widely from a ‘‘total.”” A ‘‘ total” 
includes all the excitations of the given moment, but a 
‘‘consensus”’ is a resultant compounded of these separate 
excitations, in which they are represented, but as a pro- 
duct rather than as a sum. That Mr. Lewes means this 
is evident from his own language. Speaking of this ‘‘con- 
sensus,” he says: 


-“ The alternate expansion and restriction of the sensorial field is 
normal. In abnormal cases, as in the unconsciousness of dreamless 
sleep, ofcourse the restriction is such that, although there is sensus, 
there is no consensus. The mechanism is out of gear, and the person- 
ality which represents its consensus is in abeyance, to reappear with 
the re-establishment of the mechanism.” 


This means, in plain language, that personality does not 
exist, except when neural movements are so co-ordinated 
as to combine in a resultant, which resultant is the feeling 
of self or personality. In dreamless sleep, then, the per- 
sonality has ceased to be, and a dreamless sleeper is not, in 
any true sense, a person. All depends upon the ‘‘ gear” 
of the mechanism. 

It would help us much in estimating the value of Mr. 
Lewes’s notion of personality, if we could know which of 
these three distinct notions he prefers; that is, whether per- 
sonality is (1) a ‘‘ total of excitations ;” (2) a ‘‘center that ap. 
perceives ;”’ or (3) a ‘‘consensus,”’ depending upon the gear 
of the mechanism. Inasmuch as we can have no certainty 
on this point, it will be best for us to examine each one 
separately, and ascertain how far each notion furnishes aid 
in explaining the universally admitted facts of personal con- 
scious life. Before doing so, however, it will be well to 
summarize these admitted facts of consciousness for which 
a theory of personality must account. 

Consciousness affirms the following facts of personal 
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experience, which each individual can test for himself: 
(1) The knowing self ts the same in all states of consciousness. 
States change, but the conscious self persists. It is / that 
am the one constant and unchangeable element in every 
form of consciousness. That which knows and feels and 
acts is that which knew and felt and acted before, and knows 
that it knew and felt and acted. The pearls shift, are 
removed, are restored, and are replaced by others; but 
the connecting thread on which they are strung remains 
the same. 

(2) The self knows the succession and order of the changing 
states. This implies that the self contains within it the 
power of registration, comparison, and recognition. The 
self knows time and space, and can distribute its affections 
in an order of sequence and coexistence. The thread knows 
the arrangement of the pearls which it connects. 

(3) The self actively separates and combines its own states. 
The self is an agent, and knows itself as a modifier of 
phenomena. It forms purposes, organizes plans, employs 
means, reproduces previous states, and elaborates them into 
new ones. The thread shifts and arranges the pearls by a 
power inherent in itself. 

Let us see how Mr. Lewes’s explanations of personality 
account for these facts. The first view is, that personality 
is a ‘‘total’’ made up of ‘‘ combinations of excited and sub- 
siding tremors and their recombinations.” The most con- 
spicuous element in this total is change. Combinations and 
recombinations are ceaselessly blending, and succeeding one 
another. There is not one element of persistency in this 
neural commotion. It may fairly represent the incessant flow 
of states, but does not, in any degree correspond to the 
known persistency of se/f? What is there in this ever- 
varying total of diffusive thrills that can know its own order 
and succession? Granting that consciousness might float 
like foam on the crests of these mobile waves, what power 
of registration, comparison, or recognition can be imagined 
to reside in the whirl and eddy of their agitated molecules? 
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Self-activity, separation, and arrangement might seem to be 
explained by this conception, but closer inspection shows 
that they are not. Mr. Lewes does not say that the substance 
of the organism so perturbed with vibrations is the con- 
scious self, but the total of the excitations ; themselves not the 
dynamical causes seated in molecules, but the resultant 
processes of their action. This explanation, then, does not 
correspond to any one of the facts of consciousness with 
respect to the nature of personality. 

The second view is, that personality is to psychical phe- 
nomena what the center of gravity is to the forces of a body. 
We have already shown what this signifies. Such a center 
is an ideal point on which forces are pivoted, but, apart 
from those forces, differing in no respect from any other 
point. Such a point in the nervous organism would be 
purely ideal, so far as neural forces are concerned. The 
position of the center of gravity,” says Mr. Lewes, ‘‘is a 
continually shifting point. The attitude of the personality 


is likewise a continually shifting point.” Now, it does 


seem that the ‘‘attitude of the personality,” or attention, is 
a shifting point when there is no special energy of the person 
put forth, but it is far from being so when we attend to any 
thing with a determined act of will. There is something in 
the personality that enables us to fix this point and prevent 
its shifting, as in reading a difficult passage. The power to 
do this does not reside in an ideal point, nor does it 
reside in a mere mechanism. Here emerges the conscious 
self-determining power of the self. But this ‘‘center” Mr. 
Lewes concedes to have some power of intellection, for he 
says, ‘‘Every sensible impression, every proposition, every 
social action is appercetved by this personal center.” He 
does not say af the center, but dy the center. Now, he can 
not mean by the word ‘‘center” a ganglion or a central 
nervous mass, though the word is thus used in physiological 
language, for this would be an abandonment of his dis- 
tinctive theory that the organism as a whele, and not a part 
or organ, is the seat of specific forms of psychical activity. 
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Assuming this ‘‘center” to be the personality by which 
impressions, propositions, and actions are apperceived, it 
must know itself as the same, though its position may be 
shifted in space, or the first fact of personality is denied. 
It must know the succession and order of changing states, or 
the second fact is denied. It must actively separate and com- 
bine, or the third fact is denied. If it can ‘‘apperceive,” 
there is no reason why it should not do all these. But what 
have we here? Is it any thing less than the sou/, as under- 
stood by introspective psychologists whose doctrines Mr. 
Lewes would destroy? Here is a knowing, acting entity, 2 
an organism, but not a part of the organism, acted upon 
by the organism, and acting upon the organism, yet without 
organs, and, so far as appears, without material substance or 
organization. And why may it not be such? Does it fol- 
low that, because some things are ponderable and extended, 
all must be? Is it objected that the connection between 
such an entity and an extended organism is incapable of pres- 
entation as an image? A thousand realities are incapable 
of such presentation. Is the concept horse, or the idea of 
being, or the infinitude of space, capable of presentation as 
an image? Is mind as a neural function, is sensibility as a 
property of nerve-tissue presentable as an image? What 
final and decisive objection, then, remains to the scientific 
acceptance of this personal center in the organism, an 
ideal point as regards space, shifting, it may be, as neu- 
ral currents change, but ever a persistent, percipient, 
active unit of being, self-complete and indestructible, know- 
ing, interpreting, and, to some extent, modifying, the phe- 
nomenal world that surges in atomic waves through the 
expanse of space? And what scientific barrier is there to 
our believing that in a different organism, with senses dif- 
ferently correlated to the vibrations of air and ether, too 
slow or too rapid for our present perception, a new phenom- 
enal world would break in upon our consciousness? And 
what if the ‘‘ unconsciousness of dreamless sleep,’ that 
does not, in our present life, break the continuity of per- 
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sonal existence, should prove to be nothing more than the 
disengaging for a time of the personal self from a ‘‘mech- 
anism out of gear,” through which alone, for the present, 
we have knowledge of the phenomenal world? What if the 
dissolution of the organism, that ‘men call death, should 
prove to be but the casting off of the sda guyexov, in order 
to the assumption of the o@pa zvevpatexoy; for we are told 
by one who surely was not a fool or a madman: ‘‘’ Late 
odpa. puymdy, xai ote o@pa nvevpatexov.”” (1 Cor. xv, 45.) 

The third view of personality presented by Mr. Lewes 
is that the self is the ‘‘consensus.” We have seen what 
must be understood by this word. An additional statement 
may serve to assure us that we can not be wrong in suppos- 
ing that this ‘‘consensus”’ differs from the ‘‘total”’ of which 
Mr. Lewes has spoken. At every moment of time, different 
parts of the organism are sensibly excited. The sum of 
these excitations is the ‘‘total” that Mr. Lewes identifies 
with personality. The ‘‘consensus” is not this sum, but 
the connection between its constituents. 

We are told that there may be sensus without con- 
sensus. ‘‘We may be intently occupied with a problem 
or with some external event, and when thus absorbed in 
thought or lost in wonder, there is in consciousness only the 
obscurest reference to self. The ego does not here recognize 
jts own operations as its own.” How, now, does the ego 
recognize its own operations as its own, or unite the knowl- 
edge of self with the knowledge of its operations as belong- 
ing to it? There is the ‘‘general sensorial field which we 
understand by our personality or self.”” In this general field 
are certain various particular modes of sensibility. The 
connecting of these particular modes as related parts of the 
whole is the ‘‘consensus.”’ But it is apparent that the pres- 
ent ‘‘total’’ can not take cognizance of itself as a whole, 
composed of related parts, without changing itself into 
something entirely different. Hence, with the emergence 
of the feeling of ‘‘consensus” there vanishes the particular 
combination of which it is the ‘“‘ consensus,’’ and instead of © 
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a ‘‘total’’ we have a particular feeling which is the result- 
ant, but not the sum, of preceding feelings. If this ‘‘ con- 
sensus” be the personality, I have reached a knowledge of 
self at the expense of the prior operations of self; which I 
can not, indeed, know to be operations of self, for I have 
only just reached a consciousness of self, and in doing so 
have obliterated the previous operations by blending them 
into an act of self-knowledge! This ‘‘consensus,” more- 
over, must vary with the elements of which it is the ‘‘con- 
sensus;” and not being the same persistently, can not be 
self, for its variability contradicts the first fact of conscious- 
ness. It can not know the order and succession of chang- 
ing states, for it exists only as the product of such changing 
states, and is itself one. Here is a contradiction of the 
second fact of consciousness. It can not actively separate 
and combine its own states, for it is merely a state itself, 
and so has no states in any proper sense, except as it is 
conditioned upon present modes of sensibility. Here is a 
contradiction of the third fact of personality. 

The views of personality which have been presented in 
this article as distinct are but different phases of one thing 
as presented by Mr. Lewes. This only shows how confused 
and inconsistent his conception of personality really is, or at 
least how crudely he has expressed his idea of what it is. 
In truth, he nowhere recognizes its essential nature at all, 
for the persistent identity that runs through the whole con- 
scious life of every human being has no analogon in the 
nervous organism, and he admits nothing beyond the organ- 
ism. Add to this organism at the ‘‘center,” which he him- 
self admits to exist, though ever shifting in space within the 
cerebro-spinal system, a percipient ego; that is, zztellectus 
ipse, with its inherent intuitions of being, space, time, and 
cause—modes of its own acting, or forms into which it re- 
ceives the material furnished by the organism—that is, 
bring into the mechanism which Mr. Lewes has described 
the soul of which Kant furnished the critical analysis, and 
we have a rational being, a person. Stimulation, grouping, 
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and discharge may explain all the operations of this organ- 
ism, but the knowing self they do not explain. This is a 
different entity, governed by different laws, possessing its 
own forces, and regnant, through a nexus that we may not 
know, over the system of forces in the body. This entity 
is in the organism, and controls the organism as its com- 
plex instrument, but can not be proved to be the product 
of organization or dependent upon it for its existence. 

If personality were, as Mr. Lewes’s theory regards it, 
the product of organic action, remorse, hope, and the feel- 
ing of responsibility would be transcendent absurdities. - 
The crime of last year was not my crime; the pleasure of 
to-morrow will not be my pleasure; the penalty of my pres- 
ent offense will not be my penalty; for /, as a person, have 
only a momentary being. The ‘‘total” that my neural pro- 
cesses form now will not be the total of an hour hence; 
the ‘‘center’’ of this. moment will shift its poise in the next 
instant; and the ‘‘consensus” of present states will be 
superseded in the twinkling of an eye by another ‘‘con- 
sensus;”’ or, if I am unhappy enough to resort to the 
‘*bare bodkin,”’ its sharp point will cut the bond of con- 
nection so that there will be a neural consensus nevermore 
again. But ‘‘conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
Deep-seated in the essence of the self, in that ego whose be- 
ing is apart from that of the system of organic forces 
whose helm it holds, is the consciousness, illusive or real, 
it matters not, that self-existence may not be ended by 
silencing the beating of the heart. Somewhat within every 
human spirit echoes and credits the words of England’s 


laureate: 
‘“My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live forevermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is. 

* * * 

So fret not, like an idle girl, 
That life is dashed with flecks of sin; 
Abide ; thy wealth is gathered in, 

When time hath sundered shell from pearl. 

Vou. III, No. 9—2 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN—ITS PRESENT PHASE. 
BY REV. E. NISBET, D. D. 


At the close of his fifth lecture on ‘‘Science and Re- 
vealed Religion”’ Cardinal Wiseman, more than thirty years 
ago, said of geology, ‘‘And surely it must be gratifying 
thus to see a science, formerly classed, and not, perhaps, 
unjustly, among the most pernicious to the faith, once more 
become her handmaid; to see her now, after so many years 
of wandering from theory to theory, or rather from vision 
to vision, return once more to the home where she was 
born, and to the altar at which she made her first simple 
offerings; no longer, as she went forth, a willful, dreamy, 
empty-handed child, but with a matronly dignity and priest- 
like step, and a bosom full of well-earned gifts to pile upon its 
sacred hearth. For it was religion which gave geology birth, 
and to the sanctuary she hath once more returned.”” Words 
similar to these may be to-day used of the past and the pres- 
sent phases of science in the matter of the antiquity of man. 

Nearly a decade of years ago I published an article on 
this problem. (Baptist Quarterly, October, 1871.) Since 
that time new data have been accumulating, and have been 
diligently used in the solution of the problem by scientists 
on both sides of the Atlantic. I propose in this paper set- 
ting forth the present status of the question. 

The argument urged years age in proof of the great 
antiquity of man from the finding of isolated human bones 
in situations indicating (as claimed) great antiquity, is now 
by scientists pretty much abandoned, ‘is considered of little 
value. In arguments for the high antiquity of man by 
scientists of the first-class we scarcely hear any thing of 
the isolated human bone proof; the Guadaloupe men, the 
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Natchez pelvic bone, Agassiz’s Florida coral reef bone, the 
New Orleans skeleton, the Abbeville jaw-bone, Whitney’s 
California skull, Geikie’s fibula found (as claimed) ‘‘ under 
stiff glacial clay,’’ each making a great noise in its day, are 
all now pretty much ignored. 

The battle in the solution of this problem centers to-day 
on the deposits of certain limestone caverns in Britain and 
the Continent ; and on the deposits of ancient river terraces 
in the same localities—of the Ouse and Waveney, England ; 
of the Seine, France—but especially of the Somme, Picardy. 
Commingling in these cavern and terrace deposits are found 
the flint implements of man and bones of extinct (so 
claimed) mammals—the commingling indicating a contem- 
poraneous existence of man and the mammals. At the 
time of the discovery of this commingling these mammals 
were usually relegated to a very much earlier epoch than 
man; hence, when evidence that they were contemporaries 
appeared, man was at once thrust backward to the early 
epoch at that time allotted the mammoth and his associated 
extincts. The main argument from cavern and terrace de- 
posits for man’s great antiquity is simply the commingling 
of the flints and bones of the extincts, and says, ‘‘The 
extincts lived early, so also must their contemporary, man.” 
The earthy deposits themselves tell us nothing of their age, 
except that the terraces declare themselves to be post. 
glacial. Thus the cavern and terrace proof of man’s anti- 
quity to-day hangs on the answer to the query, When did 
the mammoth and his associates, whose bones we find in 
these deposits, live ? 

The old tenet of the remote antiquity of the mammoth 
period is being examined in these later years, and a great 
reaction taking place. Geologists now bring down the 
mammoth to a comparatively recent date. A dozen years 
ago Messrs. Prestwich and Falconer, of England, began this 
movement. They brought forward the cavern deposits an 
entire geologic period, from the bowlder clay to the post- 
pliocene, and the justness of this is now conceded. 
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The remains of the mammoth in America are found in 
superficial deposits, in situation and condition of preservation 
indicative of its comparatively recent extinction. ‘‘ Almost 
any swampy bit of ground,” says Professor Shaler, ‘‘ in 
Ohio or Kentucky contains traces of the mammoth. At 
Big Bone Lick, Kentucky, the remains are so well pre- 
served as to seem not much more ancient than the buffalo 
bones which are found above them.” Professor Winchell 
says, he ‘‘has seen the bones of the mammoth embedded 
in peat, at depths so shallow that he could readily believe 
the animals occupied the country during its possession by 
the Indians.”” Says Lyell: ‘‘That the mammoth was exter- 
minated by the arrows of the Indian hunters is the first idea 
presented to the mind of almost every naturalist.” In 
accordance with this evidence of the recent extinction of 
the mammoth, a tradition of the Indians witnesses to the 
existence of the mastodon in their day, and tells us its 
habits. Says the tradition: ‘‘They were often seen; they 
fed on the limbs of a species of lime-tree; to sleep, they did 
not lie down, but leaned against a tree.” 

In Europe, also, traces of the mammoth have been found 
in peat deposits, one of the most recent of superficial accu- 
mulations, and now forming. For instance, two perfect 
heads of the mammoth were brought to light by excava- 
tions made for a railway in 1847, at Holyhead, England. 
They were found in a bed of peat three feet thick. Lyell 
thinks that these individuals must have perished at a com- 
paratively recent date. 

Having examined the evidence of the epoch of the mam- 
moth and his associates of the caverns and terraces, a 
recent writer, Southall (Epoch of the Mammoth), thus 
sums up: ‘‘The cave-bear, cave-horse, cave-lion, cave-hyena 
are still living. The cave-lion is mentioned historically 
even in Europe a few centuries before our era; wild horses 
scoured the plains of Russia a few centuries ago; the urus 
survived to the sixteenth century; the aurochs still survives 
in Russia; the reindeer is traced down in Europe to the 
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twelfth century; the great elk survived equally as late; 
the mastodon, mammoth, and woolly rhinoceros are found 
under circumstances that imply their existence only a few 
thousand years ago.” 

Such is the present status of the problem of the epoch of 
the (so-called) extincts, the commingling of whose bones with 
implements of human manufacture, indicating man and them 
to have been contemporaries, is the grand stock argument in 
these latter years for man’s great antiquity. In the light of 
recent discoveries and readjustment of data, the claimed great 
antiquity of man from the commingling of his implements 
with the mammoth bones in the caverns and terraces dwin- 
dles down to a very meager few thousand years. At the 
meeting of the British Association for the Promotion of 
Science, 1879, Dawkins, a very high authority in this de- 
partment, said, ‘‘There is no proof that the animals with 
whose remains man’s relics are commingled, are of extreme 
antiquity.” At the same meeting, after the president of 
the Anthropological Section, Dr. E. B. Tyler, had read a 
paper claiming a high antiquity for man, urging the stock 
argument of the antiquity of the stone implements of the 
Somme terraces, Professor Huxley rose and said: ‘‘I have 
a warning for anthropologists. Few are aware of the im- 
mense changes that have taken place in the geological 
formations of large parts of Europe during the historic 
period. No one can show that similar changes may not 
have taken place with as great rapidity in the Somme val- 
ley; and the implements found in the terraces can not be 
relied on to prove a great antiquity of man.” And Prin- 
cipal Dawson (Earth and Man, page 295) claims that the 
St. Acheul gravels of the Somme can ‘‘scarcely exceed 
four thousand years.” 

These very significant words of these leaders in arche- 
ologic and geologic sciences simply indicate the decided tend- 
ency of science to-day—a great contraction of the antiquity 
claimed for man ten or twenty years ago. 

Again, the tendency of science in recent years has been 
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to contract greatly the period intervening between us and 
the glacial epoch. The glacial epoch has been set in times 
gone by back of our day 1,280,000,000 years. Lyell fixed 
its date prior to us eight hundred thousand years—later, 
he reduced it to one-quarter of this duration; namely, 
two hundred thousand. And ever since Lyell sought to 
solve the problem, ‘‘ How long since the drift?” and gave 
forth immensely diminished answers from those previously 
given, other investigators have been at work on the same 
question and have constantly been still further diminishing 
the estimate of the length of the intervening duration. 

The determination of the time intervening between us 
and the close of the glacial epoch is a vital element in the 
solution of the problem of the antiquity of man, as the 
data for the solution of that problem in attained facts at 
present stand. All relics of man yet discovered, whether 
in America, in Britain, or on the Continent, lie on this side 
of the glacial epoch; determine when that epoch closed, 
and we can say, As attained facts now stand, man did not 
reach back of that date—he might have appeared consider- 
ably on this side of it. 

There is but little evidence of man’s great antiquity in 
America. The stone implements of human manufacture 
found in California in auriferous gravels covered with ba- 
salt rock, however deeply, give no evidence of immense 
antiquity of man; these basaltic outflows are recent phe- 
nomena, are post glacial. Says Professor Hayden (Explora- 
tion of the Territories, as quoted, Epoch of Mammoth, page 
195): ‘‘The surface phenomena of our Pacific slope are only 
the dim departing evidences of a series of events which once 
were performed here on a Scale that almost baffles human con- 
ception. The evidences of volcanic action, commencing in 
the later miocene or earlier pliocene epoch, and continuing 
down to the beginning of the present period, point to some- 
thing that must be described by a broader word than earth- 
quake—it was a fiery convulsion, which extended east and 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and over the whole Pacific 
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slope, and altered the whole face of the country from the 
head waters of the Yellowstone to the valley of the Rio 
Grande and the Gulf of California. The most recent effect 
of this volcanic activity was the basaltic outflow, covering 
the country like a blanket. The upheavals, the depressions, 
the inundations, the erosion, the ice-action, the subterranean 
throes, seem to have been without a parallel elsewhere, if 
we may judge by the marks which the storm has left. As 
to the date of these events, the lake deposits are certainly,” 
continues Professor Hayden, ‘‘of very moderate date, at 
least as late as, and perhaps later than, the pliocene. Upon 
this rests a huge bed of drift, which was deposited séz/l/ 
later, and then comes the outflow of basalt.”” Thus we see 
that no thickness of basaltic outflow covering a flint imple- 
ment of the auriferous gravels of the Pacific slope can prove 
the era of its manufacture to be earlier than in some point 
in time intervening between us and the drift. And the 
formation of some of these auriferous gravels in which the 
implements are found, Professor Dana, our highest geolog- 
ical authority, places this side the drift in the Champlain 
epoch. (Manual of Geology, page 553.) 

So, also, the relic-bearing gravels of the river terraces 
are post-glacial deposits. Says Professor Winchell (Pre- 
Adamites, page 424): ‘‘ Abundant localities are now known 
in the valley of the Somme, in which it appears to a dem- 
onstration that the entire river valley was excavated after 
the glacial drift was laid down. The valley is cut through 
the glacial drift and into the chalk. But the flint-bearing 
gravels are still more recent, having been deposited along 
the chalk slopes of the valley. Examples are seen at 
Menchecourt and other places. Exactly similar phenomena 
occur in the valley of the Ouse, in England, and also in 
that of the Lark.’’ Lyell declares all the human relic-bear- 
ing cavern and terrace deposits, post-glacial—whether found 
in England or elsewhere. With this Principal Dawson and 
the distinguished archeologist, Evans, of Great Britain, 
agree. By post-glacial I mean being posterior to the grand 
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submergence of the land in the oceans which occurred in 
both America and Europe (breaking up the grand ice sheet 
covering so extensively the land as an encasement during 
the glacial period proper), and the elevation of the land out 
of the ocean—local glaciers, on a contracted scale, still 
remaining and doing their work—as they do to-day. 

Even the extremist, Haeckel, of Germany (History of 
Creation), in his comectures claims no antiquity for language- 
speaking man higher than the drift. And Professor Daw- 
kins, at the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1878, said that he had found no 
. proof of any kind that man is pre-glacial. With this, at 
{ the same meeting, Professor Huxley concurred, and said: 
‘And recollect that drift is only the scum of the earth’s 
surface. What the actual date of prehistoric man is,” 
continues Huxley, ‘‘I don’t think any body is in a posi- 
tion to say.” 

The Scotchman, Geikie, indeed claims (Great Ice Age, 
pages 469, 472) that man is probably pre-glacial, with quite 
decisive indications that he was, at least, inter-glacial; and 
the time of the sheeting of the earth in ice he places two 
hundred thousand years from us. But the only proof that 
he gives us, in the way of fact, that man was on the 
earth even ‘‘during the last mild inter-glacial period,’’ is 
in a ‘‘postcript’’ at the close of his book, in which with 
great triumph he announces the reported discovery of bones 
in the Victoria cave, Britain, one of which Professor Busk 
declared to be ‘‘a portion of an unusually clumsy hu- 
man fibula’—this bone was covered by ‘‘a bed of stiff 
glacial clay.”” Says Geikie: ‘‘Here, then, is direct proof 
that man lived in England prior to the last inter-glactal pe- 
riod. 1 hardly looked,” continues Geikie, ‘‘ for so early and 
complete a confirmation of views which I first published in 
the beginning of 1872.’”’ The announcement of this dis- 
covery of the Victoria cave bone was made November 6, 
1873. But in the proceedings of the British Association 
for the Promotion of Science, of 1878, I find this record: 
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‘‘Mr. Tiddeman, the zealous secretary of the committee of 
exploration, had to-day, for his first business, to read a letter 
from Professor Busk, withdrawing his opinion that the glacial 
bone found in the Victoria cave was a human bone, and 
giving his opinion that the bone found was that of a bear!” 
Poor Geikie! 

I have been thoroughly amazed at Professor Winchell’s 
random statements of man’s antiquity in his latest publica- 
tion (Pre-Adamites). While he asserts (page 473): ‘‘ Prehis- 
toric Europeans, so far as inductively known, were post-gla- 
cial, and their antiquity can not be carried, on archzological 
and ethnological grounds, beyond 5000 or 6000 B. C.;” yet, 
without a geological or archeological or ethnological fact to 
sustain him, he claims: ‘‘The first men were pre-glacial, 
and their antiquity may reach one hundred thousand years.” 
The introduction into a scientific work of conjectures wholly 
unsustained by facts, has a tendency to confuse and mislead 
as*to the genuine status of the matter discussed, and is a 
strain upon the scientific reputation of him who attempts it. 
‘*Every science must consist of precise knowledge,” says Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

We thus find some extremists claim an inter-glacial 
existence for man, some even a pre-glacial existence; while 
authority and facts yet attained clearly and strongly declare 
all relics of man post-glacial, of later date than the drift. 
The question to-day presses us, When closed the glacial 
epoch ? how long since the drift? 

Professor Andrews, of Chicago, from observations on 
our northern lakes declares his belief that ‘‘the total time 
of all the deposits since the glacial epoch is somewhat 
between five thousand three hundred and seven thousand 
five hundred years.” 

Careful observations have been made by Professor Win- 
chell at Anthony’s Falls, on the Mississippi, on the length 
of the chasm worn and the present rate of wear. The mean 
result of his different estimates for the close of the glacial 
epoch is eight thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine years. 
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French savants have been at work in recent years on this 
problem. De Ferry, from observations on the depositions 
of the Saone, gives an interval from our day to the glacial 
epoch of nine thousand or ten thousand years. Arcelin, 
from the same data, makes this interval six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty years. Kerviler, taking as data the allu- 
vial deposits of the Loire, makes the interval six thousand 
years. 

We thus find the latest most authentic utterance of 
science on the problem of man’s antiquity to be this: All 
relics of man yet found are post-glacial—of an era this side 
the drift. The interval separating us from the glacial epoch 
is from six thousand to ten thousand years. Man may not 
have appeared immediately at the close of the glacial epoch; 
we have no facts proving that he did then appear. Professor 
Dana claims (Manual of Geology, page 558) that between 
the drift and the terrace gravels—where are the first traces 
of man—a short geological period, the Champlain, inter- 
vened. And Professor Winchell asserts (Pre-Adamite, page 
473): ‘‘ Prehistoric Europeans, so far as inductively known 
[that is, so far as facts prove], can not be carried back of 
5000 or 6000 B. C.”” And let something be added to these 
estimates*of the era of the European man’s appearance, to 
allow for the time he dwelt in his Asiatic homestead, and 
the time occupied in his migration to Western Europe, no 
immense antiquity is demanded for his first appearance on 
the earth. 

We have no assured early Bible chronology. Hebrew 
chronology may be computed with accuracy to the division 
of the tribes, tenth century before Christ—from that era to 
Abraham, not with so much certitude. ‘‘Beyond Abra- 
ham,” says Dr. Pritchard (Natural History of Mankind), 
‘‘we can never know how many centuries, nor even how 
many chiliads of years may have elapsed since the first 
man; but yet the interval probably has moderate bounds.” 
This was said by Pritchard before the pressure of geol- 
ogy came on Biblical interpreters. Bunsen declares there 
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is ‘‘no connected chronology prior to Solomon.” Pro- 
fessor Conant claims we have not ‘‘data for determining 
with certitude the years between Abraham and Adam.” 
Usher’s estimate, our usual Bible chronology, is simply one 
human estimate among a multitude, each differing from all 
the others. Some of the Biblical estimates for Adam’s era 
from our day, are as follows: Usher’s, 5,884 years; Hebrew, 
5,945 years; Septuagint (Mai’s edition), 7,411 years—in a list 
of one hundred and twenty different estimates which I have 
examined, the maximum one was 8,864 years before our day. 
Rev. T. P. Crawford has recently (Patriarchal Dynasties, 
quoted in Pre Adamites) proposed a new exegesis of the 
genealogical tables of Genesis, making the period from 
Abraham to Adam 10,500 years, and from 1880 Adam’s 
era runs back 14,380 years. 

The discrepancies among the estimates of the length of 
the period from Abraham to Adam, emphatically declare 
the Bible gives no data for such estimate. We are thus 
afloat, so far as the Bible is concerned, as to the era meas- 
ured from our day in years of man’s appearance on the 
earth. The Bible gives us the impression that the era of the 
first man is not so remote as the Indian and Egyptian fabu- 
lists claimed, and as some geological fabulists now claim; 
but in its story there hangs a veil over the exact era of the 
* first Adam’s advent upon the earth, as also that same Bible 
hangs a veil over the exact era of the second Adam’s advent 
on the earth. The first Adam the Bible tells us came, the 
‘‘when ?” is reserved a secret with the Bible’s author; the 
second Adam it tells us shall come, the ‘‘ when?” belongs 
alone to God. 

When we remember that the Bible gives no data for 
reliable chronological estimates of the early history of our 
race, and also remember that al! geological estimates in 
year measure are exceedingly unreliable, we may well be 
astonished that the most reliable estimates in these two 
regions of investigation as to man’s era accord so closely— 
in fact, almost harmonize. Says science: ‘‘I find no traces 
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of man earlier than from six thousand to ten thousand years 
prior to our day.” How like this to the Biblical estimates 
just cited! The two voices almost accord. 

The very moderaté antiquity of man to which science 
now points, strongly militates against Darwinism. Says 
Dawson (Earth and Man, page 356): 

‘*Man is a very recent animal, dating no further back 
than the post-glacial epoch. And, inasmuch as the oldest 
known remains of man occur along with those of animals 
which still exist, there is but slight probability that any 
much older human remains will ever be found. The Engis 
skull is, perhaps, the oldest fossil human skull. This fossil 
Belgian man is believed to have lived before the mammoth 
and the cave-bear had passed away, yet he is as fully a man 
as we ourselves to-day. 

‘‘Further, Pictet catalogues ninety-eight species of mam- 
mals which inhabited Europe in the post-glacial period. 
Of these fifty-seven still exist unchanged and the remainder 
have disappeared. Not one can be shown to have been 
modified into a new form, though some have been obliged, 
by changes of temperature and other conditions, to remove 
into distant regions. Further, it would seem that all the 
existing European mammals extended back in geological time 
at least as far as man, so that since the post-glacial period 
no new species have been introduced in any way. Here we 
have a series of facts of most profound significance. Fifty- 
seven parallel lines of descent have, in Europe, run on 
along with man from the post-glacial period, without change 
or material modification of any kind. Some of them extend 
without change even further. Thus man and his companion 
mammals present a series of lines not converging as if they 
pointed to some common progenitor, but strictly parallel 

~to each other. In other words, if they are derived forms, 
their point of derivation from a common type is pushed 
back infinitely in geological time. [Negativing such primeval 
derivation of man from some allied animal form in dusky 
geologic time, is the fact, that so late in geologic time as 
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the post-glacial all trace of man ends—and no trace back 
of this of any previously existing creature from which even 
extremists would directly derive him is found. But] the 
absolute duration of the human species does not affect the 
argument [except in this way, the earliest traces of man be- 
ing found in the latest superficial deposits we should expect, 
were he a development from some nearly allied animal, cer- 
tainly to find some traces of that animal, as we find traces 
of the mammoth, the cave-bear, etc., mingling with the first 
traces of man. But] if he has really endured since the 
great glacial period, and is to be regarded as a creature of 
one hundred thousand years’ continuance, and we relegate 
the Engis skull to that date, still the fact is the same; and 
is, if possible, less favorable to derivation.” For, at the 
beginning of that one hundred thousand years, we find 
him in the Engis skull as genuinely a man as he is to-day. 
If one hundred thousand years ago he was nothing less than 
a man, we may very confidently believe that in his entire 
earth history he was never less than a man—a man as thor- 
oughly, genuinely, fully as we to-day see him. 
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ARTICLE III. : ‘ 
THE WILL IN THEOLOGY. 


BY PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D. D. 
Numser Two.* 


In a former article I endeavored to present a view of 
the will which should be a simple interpretation of the facts 
of consciousness. The elements of this view were the fol- 
lowing: 1. The will as a faculty of volitions is the efficient 
cause of mental action. 2. This faculty, though an efficient 
cause, is not an adequate and sufficient cause, but depends 
for its particular direction upon occasional causes in the 
shape of objects or reasons for its activity. 3. These 
objects or reasons, which we call motives, are always in the 
last analysis internal and not external to the mind. 4. 
The internal dispositions and desires which give to motives 
all their force, are themselves optative states of the soul, 
into which will, as well as sensibility, enters as a constituent 
element. 5. Will must, therefore, be regarded as including 
not only the faculty of individual choices, but also the states 
of immanent preference in which the soul puts forth its 
power. 6. Since the will as an efficient cause is determined, | 
as to the character of its action, by the will in the larger 
sense of the soul’s fundamental preference, freedom in its 
executive acts may coexist with certainty as to their par- 
ticular nature. 7. Though man has liberty in manifesting 
his character, he is unable radically to change this charac- 
ter if it be evil, or to reverse the self-determination of his 
being to an ultimate end; and that, because volition can 
never sunder ‘itself from character nor the man escape 
from himself. 8. The will’s freedom is, therefore, so lim- 
ited by the law of its own character and condition, which 
*Continued from page 549, No. 8. Vol. II. : 
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it did not individually originate, that man can not justly be 
called a creative first cause, nor be credited with power of a 
contrary choice in matters of morals and religion. 

This view of will I sought to confirm by the teachings 
of Scripture: First, as to God’s foreknowledge. God can 
foreknow human actions only upon condition that they are 
certain to occur. Only a theory of the will which denies 
the uncertainty of human actions is consistent with Scrip- 
ture. Secondly, as to man’s responsibility for his native 
depravity. Only a view which regards will not simply as 
the faculty of volitions but also as the fundamental self- 
determination of the being to an ultimate end is consistent 
with Scripture. I now proceed to consider a third class 
of Scripture passages, which, perhaps better than any other, 
tests the truth or falsity of a doctrine of the will. I 
mean the teachings of the Bible with regard to God’s initia- 
tive in human salvation. On the one hand, it is declared 
that man can not of himself provide a salvation nor lay 
hold of it after it is provided. On the other hand, God 
gives man all the power by which salvation is ever accepted, 
and from the first step to the last he claims all the glory. 
Of the first sort are passages like these: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye 
also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.”” ‘‘The car- 
nal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.”” ‘‘No man can come 
unto me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
And of the latter sort are the following: ‘‘Who maketh 
thee to differ? What hast thou that thou hast not received ?” 
It is God that ‘‘ gives repentance,” that ‘‘ deals to every man 
the measure of faith,” that ‘‘created us in Christ unto good 
works.” We have not chosen him, but he has chosen us. 
It is he who gives the new heart and the new spirit. It is 
‘‘of.him, that we ‘‘are in Christ Jesus.” We are ‘‘saved, 
not according to our works, but according to his purpose and 
grace.” This salvation is ‘‘the gift of God—not of our- 
selves, lest any man should boast.” It is only ‘‘by the 
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grace of God” that we are what we are. No man has free- 
dom but ‘‘he whom the Son makes free.”” Nicodemus asks 
what he shall do, and Jesus replies that ‘‘except a man be 
born from above, he can not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Those who believe on Christ’s name are ‘‘born, not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” ‘‘So 
then,” says Paul, ‘‘it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” 

Thus in endless variety of phrase the Bible asserts that 
man’s appropriation of salvation is solely of the Lord. 
And so we pray to God to save men, believing that their 
hearts are in his hand, and that he can turn them as easily 
as the tiny rivulets that irrigate the Eastern fields are turned 
by the slightest motion of the hand or foot of the husband- 
man. We know that no heart is too hard for God to 
break, no will too obstinate for God to subdue; for nothing 
is impossible with God—he who created at the first can 
recreate at his will. We look back to our own experience, 
and see that, instead of helping God’s work in us, we only 
resisted him; as the untutored Indian convert said, ‘‘I 
fought against him all I could, and God did the rest.” 
We may have seemed to ourselves at the first to be 
wholly uninfluenced by God when we chose to enter upon 
his service, but subsequent experience has taught us that. 
nothing but his power working secretly in our wills could 
have conquered our perversity and brought us to Christ. 
We say now of every stage of the process, ‘‘Not unto us, 
not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory;” and the hymn 
of Isaac Watts expresses only the truth of our experience: 


““Why was I made to hear thy voice 
And enter while there’s room, 
While thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come? 


“*T was the same love that spread the feast 
That gently forced me in; 

Else I had still refused to taste, 

And perished in my sin!” 
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And in this mighty grace that not only offered us salva- 
tion if we would accept it, but which made us will to accept 
when otherwise we should have refused, in this mighty grace 
we place our only hope of personal salvation, our only 
encouragement to the work of the ministry, and our only 
assurance of the salvation of the world. 

All this accords perfectly with the view we have sup- 
ported, that the human will, with all its formal freedom, is 
yet in real slavery to evil, and possessed of no outlying and 
uncorrupted power, by which it may separate itself from 
itself, in order that it may work down upon itself and 
change its character. If the will is the whole man, as re- 
spects his powers of movement and impulse, and this will is in 
one perpetual current and tendency toward self-gratification 
and away from God, then it is vain to speak of man’s being 
saved by natural process of growth or development of some 
element of good within, or by any choice or co-operation on 
his part with the grace which comes to him from without. 
But all this seems foolishness to those who maintain the 
theory of will we have been opposing. To them there must 
be always in the will the power of a contrary choice, the 
power of deciding against character. The Pelagian holds 
that there is no seated disease of the will, and that man 
may at any moment reverse the current of his wrong vo- 
litions and become holy, without help of any sort from 
without; while the Arminian, granting that man must have 
help, still claims that man has power to accept that help or to 
reject it, and that this acceptance, if it takes place at all, 
takes place in virtue of a freedom, which still remains to him, 
to decide as he will in spite of his character. Here are two 
men. Their characters are the same. Their circumstances 
are the same. The grace offered them is the same. The one 
accepts that grace; the other refuses it. The one is saved ; 
the other lost. What makes them to differ in their decision 
and their destiny? Their own free choice, the Arminian 
replies. And so not to God, but to man, is due the merit and 


the glory of salvation. Man elects and regenerates him- 
Vo. III, No. 9.—3. 
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self. Before man’s lordly will God himself stands power. 
less. If we would save men we must pray to men, not to 
God. To use a rude metaphor, salvation is a two-horse 
vehicle, and man draws as much as God. In truth, God 
will never draw unless man begins. And as he can begin, 
so he can continue. Entire sanctification is just as com- 
pletely within his power as is his first turning from sin. 
Now this is a complete reversal of the true relation 
between God and man in the work of salvation. Man, in- 
deed, is not passive, he is active; but then he acts because 
God prompts and sustains his action. No synergistic scheme 
which regards the human will as taking the initiative, and 
by its own power laying hold of and appropriating salva- 
tion, can find any thing but refutation and condemnation in 
the Scriptures. And yet these false and anti-Biblical con- 
clusions are the logical and necessary result of a theory 
which holds that will is a power of individual choices only, 
and that this power can be exercised sovereignly in independ- 
ence of the man’s previous character and condition. These 
conclusions are as irrational as they are unscriptural. The 
view that regeneration is the act of man, co-operating with 
divine influences applied through the truth, provides no way 
for the beginning of holiness. For, so long as man’s self- ' 
ish and perverse affections are unchanged, no choosing God 
is possible but such as proceeds from supreme desire for 
one’s own interest and happiness. But the man thus su- 
premely bent on self-gratification can not see in God or his 
service any thing productive of happiness; or if he could see 
in them any thing of advantage, his choice of God and his 
service from such a motive would not be a holy choice, and 
therefore could not be a beginning of holiness. Man can 
not change himself. The depravity of his will, since it con- 
sists in a fixed state of the affections, which determines the 
character of all the volitions, amounts to a moral inability. 
Without a renewal of the affections from which all moral 
action springs, man will not choose holiness nor accept sal- 
vation. Surely we must reject a theory of the will which 
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equally denies the plainest facts of experience and of Scrip- 
ture, and which would rob God of his crowning glory by 
making man his own savior. 

Still another and a last set of passages in the Scriptures 
is that which asserts the permanence of holy character in 
God and in the redeemed. There is a certainty of final 
perseverance and salvation in the case of every true believer. 
It is the Father’s good pleasure to give such the kingdom, 
and none shall be able to separate them from the love of 
Christ, or pluck them out of Christ’s hand. So, too, the 
Bible declares that God can not lie and can not change. 
We rest upon these declarations as our great comfort and 
hope for the future. We trust in an everlasting love and a 
mighty power which will keep us through faith unto salva- 
tion, and will present us at last faultless, in the presence of 
the Father’s glory with exceeding joy, With all this agrees 
the theory of will ‘which we have advocated. Volitions 
will follow character. No chance rules in the realm of will. 
Integrity will not lie, holiness will not sin. Because God is 
God, and can not change, he-will fulfill his promises, and so 
confirm in goodness the wills of his saints, that on earth 
those who have been renewed by his Spirit shall not fall 
away from their allegiance, and in heaven the just made 
perfect shall go no more out forever. 

Character and its permanence, certainty of good conduct 
consistent with freedom, possibility of a moral necessity 
of righteousness—these are principles upon which we base 
all our confidence in God or man. But chiefly our confi- 
dence in God. For, weak and unstable as we are by reason 
of the two conflicting powers that move and work within 
us, we see no hope for permanence or rest in any thing but 
God. But the philosophy we have been considering would 
shatter all our confidence, -by persuading us that indetermin- 
ateness is the very essence of freedom, and that no con- 
firmed goodness is possible. Since the will may always act 
contrary to motives and to inclinations, to influences and to 
character, not even God himself can make it certain that we 
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shall not fall. Satan, it is said, had every inducement to 
maintain his allegiance to God, yet he apostatized. And 
beyond this liberty of indeterminateness, which is evermore 
upon the edge of the precipice, and is never certain that 
the next moment may not witness a causeless plunge into 
the abyss, beyond such liberty as this, the theory declares 
there is no other conceivable or possible to God or man. 
The wild liberty of a Greek democracy is of a higher sort 
than a liberty regulated by law. May God save me from 
such liberty as this, for if Satan fell and Adam fell, there are 
ten thousand chances to one that, unkept by God and 
unconfirmed in goodness, I too, sometime if the infinite 
range of existence before me, shall fall away from God and 
perish forever ! 

Indeed, I know no reason for confidence, upon this view, 
that God himself will continue holy. Holiness is not a 
matter of nature, but of arbitrary will. There would be no 
merit or freedom in it, we are told, if God had not the 
power to be unholy. Dr. Dwight* considers that if sin pro- 
duced as much good as virtue it would be as commendable 
as virtue is, in either God or man. There is no certainty 
that God will abide in righteousness, for he has free will, 
and the essence of free will is uncertainty. And so we have 
from Dr. Whedon such sorry utterances as these that 
follow: ‘‘Whether God could not make himself equally 
happy in wrong is more than we can say.”” Nor can we say 
‘‘whether the motives may not at some time prove strong- 
est for divine apostasy to evil.” 

Ah, how much these philosophers are willing to sacrifice 
for a theory! Would that they could perceive the deeper 
philosophy that lies under those grand and simple formulas 
of Augustine. Man was created, he would say, with a 
posse non peccare. But this was accompanied by a fosse 
peccare also, and so it was only child-like innocence, not 
confirmed virtue. Through trial and temptation, his true 
calling was to transform this freedom to sin or not to sin 

* Dwight’s Works, Vol. III, page 159. 
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into perfected holiness, the non posse peccare which belongs 
to God and to the elect angels. Then good would have 
become the law of his being. Holiness would have been so 
inwrought into his character, that freedom of will, for him, 
would have been identical with the necessity of good. But 
he fell, and instead of the blessed non posse peccare, there 
resulted the dreadful necessity of evil, the nom posse non 
peccare, which is identical with moral slavery and ruin. The 
scheme of Augustine is profounder and truer and more 
Scriptural than that of Arminius. The doctrine that man 
may fall from grace and God may fall from holiness, however 
ably it has been supported, and however piously its advo- 
cates have lived, does yet tend to the making of weak and 
unstable Christians, in whom weakness and instability are 
combined with self-sufficiency and small sense of their de- 
pendence upon God. But the true idea of freedom as 
ability to conform to the divine standard, and the certainty 
that the believer shall attain to it and exemplify it in the 
perfect state which we are soon to enter, this gives nerve 
and cheer, and tends to the making of reverent and trustful 
and humble and persevering disciples. But this is not the 
chief merit of the view that volition is inseparable from 
character. Its chief merit is, that it stands the test of Scrip- 
ture and proves itself to be the philosophy of the Word 
of God. ° 

We have thus expounded our view of will, and have 
tried it by the standard of revelation. It only remains to 
mention the most striking objections that have been urged 
against it, and to show, if possible, that they are insufficient 
to invalidate the considerations urged in its support. For 
lack of space, our treatment of them must be very sum- 
mary, but we shall endeavor to make it candid and sufficient. 
First, then, it is urged that the mind must have the power 
of acting without motives, because men do actually choose 
between things pfecisely equal and similar, and because God 
actually adopts one plan out of many of equal value, and 
elects one man while he passes by another of no less worth 
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than he. Now I think it will be granted by all that these 
cases, if they exist, are rare and exceptional ones, and do 
not reveal the ordinary law of the will’s working. They do 
not necessarily overturn our previous reasoning, the aim of 
which has been to discover the general principles of a theory 
of the will. Furthermore, we all know, that in the case of 
human action, the instances where motives are apparently 
evenly balanced are always in matters of utter insignifi- 
cance; at any rate, we never act in the weightier affairs of 
life without seeing at least some reason for deciding in one 
way rather than another. But, passing these considerations 
as merely preliminary, we make the general and broad de- 
nial’ that motives are ever, in human affairs, evenly bal- 
anced. There is always some preference which the man 
follows even in touching with his finger one of two squares 
on the checker-board, or else he chooses to put down his 
finger without knowing where it will rest. In either case it 
is absurd to suppose he puts his finger where he does not 
wish to, and if he does put it where he wants to put it, 
then he follows some motive, even though it be nothing 
more than this, that a certain square first strikes his eye or 
is nearest to his hand. The motive is there, though it may 
be in the man himself, not in the squares, when these do 
not differ from each other. And so we fully agree with 
the general judgment that the ass that starved between the 
two bundles of hay because the attractions of each were 
so exactly balanced as to keep him in a state of stable 
equilibrium between them, was indeed an ass. 

Thus far we have spoken of man; but the case is not 
essentially different when we apply the principle to God. 
We can not believe that he chose a less worthy plan of the 
universe in place of a more worthy, for this would deny his 
benevolence as well as his wisdom. We therefore say that 
of many plans he chose the present—not without reason, 
but for reasons inscrutable to us. So God chooses one 
man to eternal life, not because of any thing in him, but for 
reasons which exist only in God, and which are unrevealed 
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to us. The reasons why I choose one of two precisely sim- 
ilar gold pieces are external to the gold pieces themselves. 
The reasons are in me, in my physical condition or my 
feelings at the time. But there are reasons, and the choice 
is never an act independent of motive. So God may choose 
between plans and between men for reasons internal to his 
own nature. To assert that God chooses without reasons is 
to deny his wisdom. To assert that his reasons must be 
found in things external to himself, or that these reasons 
must be comprehensible to us, is to ignore, on the one 
hand, his likeness to men, and, on the other hand, his 
infinite elevation above them. To deny that God may have 
reasons within himself even in choosing between things 
which, considered as merely external to himself, are equals, 
is to deny the possibility either of external creation or of 
movement of any kind within God’s nature. For God is 
infinite and self-sufficient. He does not create to satisfy any 
want in himself, for he has no want to be satisfied. He 
does not create to increase his glory, but to reveal his glory. 
But if creation and non-creation are equally consistent with 
his blessedness, then he must create for reasons in himself 
alone. Any other principle would deny the existence and 
possibility of any thought or movement whatever in God, 
and render him as ‘‘idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,”’ a veritable Buddha, devoid of all consciousness and 
personality. We should not be willing to go to these 
lengths even to save a good theory of the will; we certainly 
are not willing to go to these lengths for the sake of saving 
a bad one. 

A second and more serious objection to our doctrine is, 
that upon this view the first man, since he had a holy dis- 
position, could never have sinned. We must either main- 
tain, it is said, that Adam was created with an already cor- 
rupted will, which would throw the blame of his sin upon his 
Creator, or that he never fell at all, which would contradict 
our general scheme quite as much as it contradicts Scrip- 
ture. We acknowledge that here, as well as in the divine 
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permission of moral evil, there is a difficulty which we can 
not fully solve. But we claim that the difficulty does not lie 
where the opponents of our view imagine, and that what 
difficulty does exist is by no means so vital and perilous as 
that which attends the scheme which they themselves main- 
tain. We would begin our reply by freely acknowledging 
that there is a sense in which we must allow that our first 
father had the power of contrary choice. He was created 
pure and might have maintained his integrity. He actually 
fell, and so possessed the power of choosing evil. Here 
were power of good and power of evil in one and the same 
being. In this sense, Adam had the power of contrary 
choice—had it in a sense in which none of his descendants 
naturally have it; if they have it at all, it is as the result 
of divine grace, which puts side by side with the natural 
tendencies to sin other and, on the whole, dominant tend- 
encies to holiness. But this power of contrary choice which 
Adam possessed was not the nondescript and absurd faculty 
which our Arminian friends understand by the name. It was 
not an ability to decide without motives, or contrary to all 
motives. It was not a self-contradictory ability to choose 
what he did not wish to choose, or to choose what, on the 
whole, he did not want. Adam’s choice of evil, then, does 
not prove that he chose without motive or contrary to mo- 
tive, and so his choice does not in the least help the phil- 
osophy of our opponents. The difficulty in the case is not 
in imagining how Adam could choose without or against 
motive, but in understanding how sinful motive could have 
found lodgment in a heart already prepossessed with a con- 
created disposition to holiness. Adam chose evil because 
he wanted to. How could he want to choose it ?—that is 
the real question. 

Partial and insufficient explanations of this great fact 
have been attempted. The fact of Satanic temptation has 
been urged as accounting for the fall. The adversary, it is 
said, deceived our first parents, and this deception furnished 
the force needed to counterbalance their natural tendencies 
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to good. But this is rather a hiding of the difficulty than 
an escape from it. For their yielding to such deception 
presupposes distrust of God and alienation from him. And 
then, even if this were a sufficient answer as respects Adam, 
it would only remove the problem one step further back. 
For Satan’s fall, or at least the fall of the first created spirit 
that apostatized, can not be explained by temptation from 
without. To say that God creates any finite being with 
original disposition to evil, is the greatest of blasphemies, 
for it denies his holiness and makes him the real author 
of sin. Sin is the willful revolt of the free creature from 
God. At his own door, and not at the door of God or of 
any fellow-creature, the blame of it must be laid. 

A more plausible explanation is that which regards the 
fall as due to the withholding of supernatural grace, and so 
to be a demonstration that even free and pure intelligences 
must have their life in God and can not maintain their integ- 
rity without him. The grace given to Adam, it is said, was - 
assisting grace, which he could use or not, as he willed. 
The grace given to us is grace that makes us will and will 
aright. That only assisting grace, and not overcoming 
grace, was given to Adam, was not a penalty, but a tribute 
to his strength and perfection, which was naturally equal to 
the task before it. Now, grace is omnipotent, because nature 
is wholly without power. Then, grace was weak, because 
nature was strong. We recognize a measure of truth in this 
view. Irresistible grace certainly can not be claimed as a 
matter of right by free creatures, perfectly endowed and 
naturally able to keep God’s law. It makes the fall some- 
what more intelligible by its suggestion that the first sin was 
the inward withdrawing of the affections from God and con- 
sequent self-isolation of the spirit from the ever-ready influx 
of divine love and power. But the ‘‘why?”’ still remains 
unanswered, and the ‘‘how?’” is still unexplained. What 
motive to withdraw from God? And if the motive be 
assigned, whence could the motive come? The mere power 
of choice does not explain the fact of an unholy choice, 
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The fact of natural desire for sensuous and intellectual grati- 
fication does not explain how this desire came to be inor- 
dinate. We must acknowledge that we can not understand 
how the first unholy emotion could have found shelter in a 
mind that was supremely set on God, nor how temptation 
could have overcome a soul in which there were originally 
no unholy propensities to which it could appeal. 

But it is something to show that there may be reasons 
why this matter is beyond our comprehension, and that the 
difficulty is a greater stumbling-block in the way of the oppo- 
site theory of the will than it can possibly be upon our own. 
Let us remember that the matter in question is the origina- 
tion, not of a single volition, nor of one disposition among 
many, but of the fundamental bent and determination of 
the whole moral being. Such revolution of the nature, such 
change in the whole direction of the conscious and uncon- © 
scious powers, we have no experience of, except in regen- 
eration, when this fundamental bent of the affections and 
will is reversed. But even of this we can hardly be said to 
have experience, because it is wrought, not by us, but by 
God, and that so secretly and inscrutably that we know 
nothing of it except in its results of conversion, or the vol- 
untary turning of the soul, on our part, to God. Even 
this conversion is a unique thing, never wholly explicable, 
even to him-who turns; but God’s work is all a mystery. 
And yet this act of turning back to God, that occurs only 
once in a life-time, is the only incident of our experience 
that affords even the most distant analogue to that first 
supreme and unique act, by which, in our great ancestor, 
all that there was of human nature turned away from God. 
It was an apostasy which could occur but once. It occurred 
in Adam before the eating of the forbidden fruit, and 
revealed itself in that eating. The subsequent sins of Adam 
and of ourselves are different in kind. They do not, as 
that did, determine or change the nature, they only show 
what that nature is, and bring out, more or less distinctly, 

its inner capacities of evil. It was the one leap over the 
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precipice. Once taken, it could never be undone. And, 
because man can not leap back again to the height from 
which he has fallen, but must lead his life far below, he finds 
it impossible to comprehend the nature or the possibility 
of that act by which the race once for all left its first estate 
and gave itself to evil. Therefore we accept the doctrine 
of the fall without comprehending the method of it. But 
for the very reason that we do not comprehend it, we refuse 
to draw from it inferences prejudicial to facts indubitably 
ascertained from consciousness and from the- Word of God. 
We still claim that, however man’s evil disposition first 
arose, there was an evil disposition not derived from God 
but originated by man, in spite of holy tendencies with 
which God endowed him, and that therefore man sinned 
from a motive which God was able to foresee, and against 
whose results he was able to provide. 

Do our opponents, the advocates of a capricious will, 
know more about the matter than this? Are they able to 
show that their theory removes the difficulties of the case? 
On the contrary, we are persuaded that upon their view 
there is left no real responsibility for sin at all, and if there 
were responsibility, no possibility of foreseeing it or provid- 
ing a salvation from it. For consider, on the one hand, that 
this first most dreadful and most damning sin of all was 
committed not only without motive but against motive. It 
was not only an unreasonable, but an unreasoning act. 
There was no aim in view, no object sought, no desire to 
be gratified, which determined the kind and direction of the 
sinful volition. We say, then, that the volition was not 
sinful. No act is to be condemned, unless it is regarded 
as originating in, and as symptomatic of, an evil disposition. 
It is the settled principle of civil law that crime does not 
consist alone in the external act. There is no crime unless 
with the act goes an evil motive or intent. We apply this 
principle to Adam’s sin, and we declare, that to call that sin 
a motiveless and uncaused act, originating in the pure sover- 
eignty and creatorship of Adam’s mere faculty of volitions, 
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is to deny that he sinned at all, and to turn the whole mo- 
mentous transaction upon which the world’s fate hung into 
mere chance or madness, that could bring no guilt to Adam 
and no just consequences of sin or misery to the race. 

Nor could such an act of bare caprice have been 
foreseen or provided for. If there was no motive, there 
was no certainty. If there was no certainty, there was 
nothing to be foreknown. If there was nothing to be fore- 
known, foreknowledge was impossible. What, then, means 
the fitting up of the world with all its dark draperies of 
storm and suffering, of malformation and of blight, of thorns 
and thistles, of internecine war among the brute creation and 
the feeding of life upon life, that marked the ages before 
Adam? This looks as if man’s coming and man’s sin had 
been positively foreseen, and an arena had been fitted up, 
congruous with the great drama that was to be enacted. 
Al ove all, what means that revelation of the heart of God 
betore creation, which is given us in those words, ‘‘The 
Lamb slain before the foundation of the world ;” and what 
mean those declarations that in this Christ we were ‘‘ chosen 
before the world was?” These things indicate that the 
atonement and the application of the atonement were cer- 
tainties before the curtain of night and chaos rose in the 
beginning. But if these things were certainties, says the 
theory, Adam could not have been free. To which we can 
only reply: So much the worse for a theory of freedom, 
which regards it as a synonym for caprice, and divorces it 
from the directing power of motive. 

We come now to the last objection which needs an 
answer—this, namely, That upon the view which we have 
set forth, man can do nothing to change his character. 
The power to alter our dispositions and to improve our prin- 
ciples of action, it is said, even though we be destitute of 
God’s saving grace, is recognized in all processes of educa- 
tion, whether in the school or the family, and is the presup. 
position of all systems of civil and criminal administration. 
Now, in reply to this, it would be enough to say that our 
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theory of the will makes room for the possibility of all these 
changes, so long as the fundamental motive remains the 
same. We have granted the fact of civil and secular free- 
dom. Every man has the power of doing as he pleases, 
and of acting out in his individual choices the character 
within him. That character is a self-centered and self-seek- 
ing character. But there are a thousand ways of mani- 
festing self-will, and of reaching self-gratification. And as 
widening knowledge presents new avenues for selfish activity 
or more promising means of self-exaltation, the fundamental 
tendency of the will asserts itself in ever varying choices. 
The indolent man, with new prospects of wealth opening to 
his view, may become a man of industry, and the drunkard, 
aroused to see the misery that lies before him and his 
family, may reform and become sober. Nay, we go further, 
and grant that there may be advances to forms of char- 
acter of high intellectuality and of vast service to human 
welfare and progress, while yet the heart is unchanged, and 
the man is in spirit far from God. The gentleness of the 
worldly man may even simulate the graces of Christian love, 
and the steadfastness of worldly integrity may be mistaken 
for Christian principle, yet no power be at work but the self- 
contained aid self-regarding principle that lies at the basis 
of the natural character. 

Now, all this possibility of growth in good we grant, so 
long as it is allowed that the human will can not go further 
and change the fundamental affection which constitutes its 
inmost character. We may grow in moral evil by natural 
process, but not into true moral good. For moral good 
and natural good are two very different things. Moral good, 
in the sense in which we use the term, is only the fruit of 
the truest motive, love to God. And even the first begin- 
nings of moral good are impossible without the inworking of 
the Holy Spirit. Man can choose between different ways 
of manifesting his natural disposition and determination ; 
he may repress certain tendencies to evil, and may secure a 
growth in useful habit. But all the while, the inner motive 
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of his striving will fail to be the highest motive, and his 
character will fail to meet the divine approval. This motive 
and this character no power but God’s can change. But 
can he not bend his mind to truth, and bring before him 
the force of outward facts that tend to enlighten and soften 
and subdue? Abstractly, yes; practically, no. He has 
the natural power of attention; but, alas, he will not 
attend. What is needed is, not new light on the picture, 
but the removal of the cataract which prevents him from 
seeing it. What is needed is, not volitions, prompted by 
the old selfish desire for his own interest and welfare, but a 
new affection toward God, which will make him, in the 
deepest fountain of his being, conformed to the divine holi- 
_ ness and empowered to the doing of God’s will. 

And this need of a new principle and motive, such as 
only God can give, is what the theory of will we are oppos- 
ing constantly tends to ignore. Would that its advocates 
could learn the humility and dependence of spirit which 
would enable them to understand this truth aright. We 
remember that when John and James, two brothers dear to 
our Lord, but not yet taught by the Spirit as they were a 
little after, came to Christ and besought the high places in 
his kingdom, Jesus put to them the searching question: 
‘*Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?” Little did they 
know of the mighty and awful import of those words—the 
cup of suffering in Gethsemane and on Calvary, and the 
baptism of death and the grave, that were to follow. But 
the question daunted them not. In their profound ignorance 
of Christ and of themselves, they said, with a light and 
cheerful sense of independence and of power, ‘‘We are 
able!’’ How wonderful it is that Christ’s rebuke was so 
gentle, how wonderful that he accepted even this self-igno- 
rant and self-trustful determination to follow him, and then 
taking the will for the deed, by his mighty Pentecostal 
Spirit made the deed equal to the will, so that James drank 
gladly the bitter cup of martyrdom, and John’s long century 
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life-time was baptized into the spirit of the Savior’s death! 
But has man nothing to do, then, in his own salvation? 
Yes, I say, but it is with the ability that God giveth. God 
works, not before our working, but in and through our 
working. And he has shown men what is the work of God; 
namely, that they believe on Christ, his only begotten Son. 
’ This is man’s duty, this is man’s privilege, the moment the 
Gospel message comes to him. The change of character is 
wrought by God’s power alone, in and through man’s trust 
and submission to the Savior. It is the old story of the 
withered hand. Was there ability there? Was the man 
wholly unresponsible for obedience until his hand was 
healed? Should he delay to stretch it forth until Christ 
had wrought his cure? Ah, he might have waited forever 
without being healed, if he had held a certain theory of the 
will that we know of. Nay, there was duty there before there 
was power, yet the healing did not follow upon obedience, 
but communicated the very power to obey. So there are 
lost men, whose moral nerves are shriveled and powerless, 
and their very capacity of obedience gone. Without a 
renewal of their wills they will not, they can not accept sal- 
vation. Yet we are bidden to go and preach to them that 
they turn at once from their iniquities and believe in Christ. 
Thank God, though they have not the power to change 
their characters, there is a Divine Spirit who can do this 
work, and who, with our word of command and invitation 
and promise, will energize the impotent will, and will cause 
it to rouse itself from its slumber of death, and to put forth 
new and God-given powers of life and spiritual freedom! 
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ARTICLE IV. 
SOME CONDITIONS OF PULPIT POWER. 
BY REV. SAMUEL GRAVES, D. D. 


Is the pulpit weakening? This is a question often 
asked. I think not, though it might and ought to be 
stronger. It does not hold the place, relatively, which it 
did a century ago. Other ,forces, moral and intellectual, 
have come into the field, and occupy, in part, the place, and 
vie in the elements of power with the pulpit. The religious 
press stands far up alongside the pulpit, not as a rival, but 
as an allied power. The Sunday-school, under its present 
efficient organization ; the Gospel workers in Christian asso- 
ciations, which the last few years have so remarkably devel- 
oped—are all forces, moral and spiritual, which stand by 
the side of the pulpit where once the pulpit stood quite 
alone and without a peer or scarcely a helpmeet. 

Relatively, no doubt, the pulpit is weaker than it was a 
generation or so ago. Absolutely, I believe it is stronger 
than ever before. Take the preaching of to-day, as a whole, 
and I believe it is more evangelical, more direct and helpful, 
better fills the true ideal of preaching, and so has in it the 
qualities which give it a higher power—morally, socially, 
intellectually, and spiritually—than in any age since the 
apostles, if even we except that age, as a whole. And, 
as among all the other agencies for moving men in right 
directions, the pulpit, I believe, holds the first and supremest 
place. Take the sermons preached in our evangelical pul- 
pits during any year, and defective as many of them may 
be, they yet represent and exercise a mightier power for 
good—for restraint on the one hand and inspiration on the 
other—than all the remaining agencies that exist among 
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us, and which borrow so much of their power directly or 
indirectly from the fidelity and force of the pulpit. 

And this, without question, is the place which Christ 
meant, from the first, the pulpit should hold in the economy 
of spiritual forces—hold always, whatever other co-workers 
or contestants might arise. And so the pulpit, like any 
other living force, must ever be advancing upon itself; doing 
better this year than it did the last; better in the next gen- 
eration than it is doing in this. ‘‘The world,” says Phillips ; 
Brooks, ‘‘hasn’t heard its best preaching yet.” To realize - 
this the pulpit must avail itself of the highest conditions 
of power. 

It is not, however, the pulpit, but the man who stands in 
it, that we really have to do with in this paper. What, then, 
are some of the conditions to the highest power attainable 
in the man who preaches the Gospel? The conditions are 
many if they were all enumerated, but the prime conditions 
are comparatively few. 

1. I place as first among these conditions, @ well assured 
Call of God to preach.. Nota call merely, but one which 
the man himself is well assured of. It would not be in the 
line of this paper to discuss at any length the nature of 
this call, or the marks by which it may be known. I hold 
with our Baptist fathers, from the first, that a call to preach 
is a solid and solemn reality; something specific, direct, 
and personal; and stands upon a higher plane than what is 
sometimes spoken of as a call to be a merchant or a doctor 
or lawyer. It is a conviction which rests upon substantial 
reasons, that the ‘‘ Holy Ghost separates” the man to the 
work of the Gospel ministry, and that a woe is resting on 
him if he be false to this conviction. No man can go into 
the pulpit and stand before his fellow-men to preach and do 
his very best, unless he be stayed up by just this support— 
a well-assured conviction that God has put him there, and 
that he is fulfilling a divine appointment. To doubt this is 
to wrestle on sand instead of standing on rock. To doubt 


this is an element of weakness, a condition of failure. It 
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loosens the bands of the preacher’s strength; it takes away 
his boldness, his liberty; it takes away all that high and 
solemn authority as a true prophet of the Lord, which is 
one of the deepest springs of pulpit power. What an im- 
pregnable position did the apostle hold when he could say, 
‘*Now then we are embassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God!’ We come, all of us, to times and 
places where we feel to fall back upon this assurance for 
strength and courage in our work, and we weaken at the 
very point where we ought to rise in strength unless we can 
command this assurance. 

The halos which gather round a noble enterprise may 
be dissipated. The generous enthusiams of youth, which 
are so beautiful, and which ought never to be extinguished, 
are often rudely dealt with in the rough encounters of life; 
and we need something more solid to plant our feet upon, 
something that no jostling can shake. And nothing can 
give us such bottom strength as the assurance that Christ 
has called and sent us to our work. Our Churches at 
home, our missions abroad, the times especially in which 
we live, call for a generation of God-sent men who shall 
stand strong and firm in this conviction. The assured man 
is the strong man: courage and confidence are half the bat- 
tle, and without these we enter the fight as good as beaten 
to begin with. 

I place, then, a divine call, of which one feels assured, as 
the first condition of power in the pulpit. And I beg my 
younger brethren in the ministry and those who are about 
to enter it, to put on as first, and to wear as a perpetual 
undergirding, this cincture of strength. 

2. Another condition of power is that the preacher 
know his work; which is to give utterance to God’s words. 
Without this there can be no abiding and masterful power 
in the pulpit. Unless this be, and continue to be, the one. 
marked and pre-eminent quality of the pulpit it falls to the 
level, if not below the level, of other moral agencies. It 
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is not what we think, but what God says, that has power in 
it. There is no measure to the power of God’s Word. 
“*It liveth and abideth forever.” ‘‘It is alive and powerful.” 
It is a sword—‘‘the sword of the Spirit.” A fire and a 
hammer that breaks in pieces the hardest rock. ‘‘The 
Word of God shall not return void.” It is doing in the 
moral world what sunshine and rain do for the seasons— 
gives life and beauty and blossom and fruit. As nothing 
in horticulture or agriculture can supply the place of the 
sun, so nothing in preaching can supply the place of God’s 
Word. God is pledged to his Word; all his attributes are 
pledged to it. It is the chosen instrument of the Holy 
Spirit by which he works salvation in human hearts and out 
from individual hearts, through society. The pulpit is just 
a pedestal on which the Word of God shall stand and speak 
to the world, as a light-house on a headland of the sea stands 
and holds the light that shines out over it—a phonograph 
which shall catch and hold and forever sound out what God 
has said. John Baptist was ‘‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.’’ The voice was more than the man. The man 
is dead, but the voice lives, and is making the wilderness 
the garden of the Lord. 

If the utterance of the pulpit be any thing else, it is 
more than loss of power. It is an impertinence. If the 
preacher stand there just to give his own opinions, however 
learned or just or eloquent they may be, he is no more than 
any other man. 

By the Word of God I do not mean simply quoting 
Scripture or preaching doctrine. I mean that the theme of 
the pulpit be always Scriptural ; and that this Scripturalness 
be toward a given point; namely the salvation of men, and 
that whatever our language or illustration the thought shall 
be God’s thought. 

The pulpit is the place of all others where God appoints 
to meet men and speak to them on the great issues of sin 
and salvation. And here, of all places in the world, his 
voice should be heard, plainly, tenderly, without ambiguity 
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and in all authority. And such utterances are ‘‘the hidings 
of strength” in every pulpit. 

Preaching is not philosophizing nor moralizing. The pul- 
pit is not the place for diluted nor even concentrated disser- 
tations upon general topics of human weal. Preaching is 
announcing, proclaiming, giving testimony. Peter’s great 
sermon at Pentecost is summed up thus by Luke ‘‘ And 
with many other words did he testify and exhort.”” A ser- 
mon must have in it the element of exhortation. We are 
not to preach for the people but 70 them. 

3. Another condition is the consecration of the whole man 
to his work. A man is very weakness in any calling who 
puts only a fraction of himself into it. He makes a bid for 
failure when he does so, and the article will be knocked off 
to him, and no mistake. But in no calling is it so certain to 
follow and with such mortification and disaster as in the work 
of the Christian ministry. The condition precedent, on 
which God works with a man, is a consecrated heart and 
life. To every one who would approach this sacred calling, 
without this condition, the old classic warning is in point: 

“Procul, O procul, este profani!”’ 

A man of small talent, of indifferent and defective cul- 
ture and with many natural drawbacks, will succeed in all 
the most essential features of the ministry, where a man 
of ten times his ability will fail if he be but half-way 
consecrated. 

If I may again refer to Phillips Brooks, in his lec- 
tures delivered before the Yale Divinity School in New 
Haven—a volume, by the way, full of very rich and racy 
things—‘‘ Truth through personality,’’ he says, ‘‘is our 
description of real preaching. It is the Word of God quick- 
ening the man, all his powers of brain and heart coming 
. out of him thus all alive in moving power upon others.” 
‘*The truth,” he says, ‘‘must come really through the per- 
son; not merely over his lips; not merely into his under- 
standing and out through his pen. It must come through 
his character, his affections, his whole intellectual and moral 
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being. It must come genuinely through him.” ‘‘I think,” 
he further says, ‘‘that granting equal intelligence and study, 
here is the great difference we feel between two preachers 
of the Word; the Gospel has gone over the one of them, 
and reached men tinged and flavored with his superficial 
characteristics, belittled by his littleness. The Gospel has 
come through the other, and we receive it, impressed and 
winged with the earnestness and strength there is in him.’’ 

This is what I mean by consecration, or, rather, this is 
the result which comes of a true and real consecration. The 
man’s whole personality becoming possessed by the Word 
and Spirit of God, and possessed as one who is commis- 
sioned to proclaim it to others—the broad, deep channel 
of whose life lies right through this Word like a river along 

its banks, while all other matters in life are the mere eddies 
by the shore. 

We must Jove to preach or we can not preach well. No 
man can do his best at any thing, unless he do it with an 
enthusiastic love. I once heard Dr. Richard Fuller say that 
he would rather a man would ask him for his dinner when 
he was hungry than take from him the opportunity to preach. 
One who has ever heard Spurgeon will feel intuitively that he 
loves to preach. And who wouldn't, if he could preach 
as he does—every faculty of thought and feeling in the man 
seems to be in delighted action. 

If there be any place in the world where one needs to 
‘come up to the height of the injunction, ‘‘ And whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily,” it is in the pulpit. I do not, of 
course, mean by this that vain gratification which some 
preachers seem to find in hearing their own voice; but that 
great delight which is born of loyalty to Christ, joy in the 
Gospel itself, and love for the souls of men. 

4. Coming down in the order of conditions, I mention 
as another, A well stored, well trained mind—intellectual 
vigor in grasping and setting forth the truth. 

The truths of God’s Word act upon the human mind in 
accordance with the same laws that all other truth acts, 
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by the clearness and force with which they are sent home. 
How much the Word of God suffers from the feeble and 
unforceful conceptions which we preachers often have of it 
and the consequent weakness in its presentation, it is pain- 
ful to reflect! A very successful and experienced evangel- 
ist used to say to those who labored with him: ‘‘Think of 
some weighty reason to urge upon those you converse 
with.” Truth has weight as a sledge has; but we must 
have muscle to wield it. Like the edge of the ax, however 
sharp, it takes the weight of iron behind it to drive it home. 

The divine Spirit does not supply the mind with well. 
stored truth or well-digested thought. He does not directly 
give vigor to mental processes. He does this, indeed, but 
indirectly, by warming and quickening the affections, by 
sharpening the spiritual insights. But the power to grasp, 
the power to bring home the truth, to convince the under- 
standing, is a thing of culture, of application and of original 
endowment. Men trained in ‘‘the art of putting things,” 
who can set truth in logical sequence before the mind, and 
then set it on fire with the electric touch of a glowing, 
trained, and chastened imagination, which gives to every 
figure it uses the force of an argument—such men have 
one condition, a high and commanding condition of power 
in the pulpit. They are men of power every-where in the 
sphere of moving men. 

Kindred with this as a power is that of plainness and 
directness of address—the faculty of getting at men. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York, one of the most effective preach- 
ers in this country, ¢a/ks in the pulpit so that children listen. 
And a boy said to his mother, after hearing him, ‘‘ What 
makes Dr. Hail talk, and not preach?” 

The eloquence of the pulpit—and there is no place in 
the world where true eloquence can be used with greater 
effect or find more natural utterance—is not that of the 
schools, as so understood, which consists in studied sen-. 
tences and rounded periods. The flowers of rhetoric, the 
graces of diction, the elegancies of style, are never to be 
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carried into the pulpit as tricks nor even as ornaments. If 

they come naturally, if they spring from the heart or 

burst from the lips as blossoms do from the peach-tree, 

the beautiful harbingers of fruit, let them come; they are 

then more than a beauty, they are a grace and a power. 

But if they obscure the plainness or mar the distinctness ‘ 
of thought, or turn the directness or dull the sharp point 

of truth, they become an offense and should be cast ruth- 

lessly aside. 

A clergyman was accosted on the way to his study, of a : 
Sunday afternoon, by a worldly gentleman who chanced to 
meet him: ‘‘ Well, doctor,” said he, ‘‘you are going to your 
study to give the finishing touches to your sermon for to- 
night, and to put in a few more flowers of rhetoric.” ‘‘No,”’ 
was the rather blunt reply, ‘‘I am going to put more shvers_ - 
into it.” Slivers stick when flowers don’t. 

Again, no pulpit can be strong that is not doctrinal. It 
is the undoctrinal, not to say anti-doctrinal, character of so 
much of our preaching that makes it—makes the pulpit 
of to-day—so comparatively weak. I doubt the wisdom 
of preaching sermons exclusively doctrinal—certainly, of do- 
ing it often. Series of doctrinal sermons are seldom profit- 
able. They are generally voted dry by the people, and from 
such a vote it is hard to take an appeal. There are special 
occasions when some doctrinal question has come into 
prominence, and men are awakened to it and eager to hear it 
discussed, that such sermons may be called for—as the doc- 
trine of future punishment was two years ago. 

But doctrine should be the basis and substratum of all 
preaching. While Christianity is essentially a. life, it is so 
because it is a doctrine as well. In experience, it is a doc- 
trine before it becomes a life. It is a life because it is a 
doctrine. The distinction which we often hear made be- 
tween doctrinal and practical preaching is mostly a figment. 

No preaching can be effective, nor in any high sense prac- 
tical, unless it have a strong infusion of doctrine, which 
must be to our sermons what bone is to the human body, 
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what rock is to the mountain, what principle is to life—their 
solidity and strength. 

The pulpit that does not deal judiciously in doctrine, 
that in these times of prevailing error and loose thinking 
does not ‘‘set itself for the defense of the truth,’’ does not 
‘‘earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’”’ and grapple and match itself with the questions of 
the day which are assailing ‘‘the truth as in Jesus,” will be 
like a man all muscle and adipose, or a hillock of sand that 
is being washed away by every storm that beats upon it. 

The pulpit as a power, the place where the power of the 
ministry is to be concentrated and felt, is, I fear, in danger 
of a decadence. Have not the demands which churches 
make upon their pastors, and to which pastors so readily 
yield, for work which the deacons and other members of the 
church should more largely do—the work of visitation, 
looking after the finances, and the supervision generally 
of church and society affairs—greatly detracted from the 
power of many pulpits? And are not these encroachments 
increasing ? 

Important as pastoral work may be, as it confessedly is— 
and especially in new communities—it of right occupies, and 
should be kept, except in special cases, in a place subordi- 
nate to the pulpit, if this is to hold the rank among powers 
which Christ has given it, and which all our religious wel- 
fares require it should maintain. 

And this brings me to say, that the pulpit to be strong 
must deal largely in the great themes of revelation. Too 
many pulpits in our day seem to spend their strength upon 
what we might call the side issues of the Gospel, and sel- 
dom touch those great, inspiring, and commanding themes 
which lift themselves from the pages or the Bible like the 
white peaks of the Alps, belittling all the low-lying, out- 
lying ranges at their feet. Sin, holiness, regeneration, retri- 
bution, judgment, heaven, hell, the resurrection of the 
dead, the coming of Christ; there is a mighty, massive, 
compelling power in these themes when handled with the 
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earnestness and discretion they deserve, that no man, no 
congregation can fail to feel. And no pulpit can be strong 
that does not buttress itself with those eternal, awe-inspiring 
verities. 

It is on such a background as this that the cross and 
the love of God in Christ can best be seen and make a true 
and vivid and impressive display. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether Christ be shown as a necessity or 
a curiosity ; a help in peril and despair; the life-boat manned « 
to save the drowning; or as some beautiful figure-head upon Ale 
a vessel that sails a tranquil sea. 

Another condition is, that the pulpit must be free. It 
must be free from the dictation of the pews. It must be free 
as being above the influence both of the applauses and the 
censures of popular and passing demands. In these respects 
the preacher must be as free as the advocate at the bar to 
conduct the cause of his client as he may judge best; as 
free as the physician to treat his patient as his diagnosis of 
the case and his knowledge of medicine and the results of 
his experience may dictate; free, as I believe the true states- 
man should be, who stands above party, on the broader and 
better level of country, and who aims in all fairness and jus- 
tice to serve the people and his age. Politics can never 
become sound and wholesome until men are called to official a 
stations for other reasons than mere devotion to party; but 
men whose wisdom and integrity and broad statesmanship 
shall make it safe to place power in their hands, and on 
whom smart issues and the crack of the party whip shall 
have no effect. 

And somewhat after this manner, also, must the pul- : 
pit hold itself, and never can it attain to that degree of 9 
strength which our times demand, and every time demands, 4 
until men are called to it whose moral worth and wisdom 
can be trusted, and whose bravery shall resist the dictations 
and demands which are often put upon it from considera- 
tions of policy and prudence, come they from wherever 
they may. 
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It must, also, be free from the trammels of a mere sys- 
tematized theology, which insists in thrusting itself between 
the pulpit and the Bibie, and to impose upon it any arbi- 
trary or traditional interpretation of the Word of God. The 
pulpit must insist in putting itself and holding itself ex 
rapport with the Scriptures of divine truth, the mind of God 
as herein revealed, and to be led by the Spirit to these primal 
sources of doctrine and life, free to receive whatever of light 
may come to it, though the spectrum on the mind and heart 
of the preacher be different from that caught by Calvin or 
Wesley or Anselm or Augustine, or any of the system- 
makers of the past. To be pledged to see just what those 
men saw—no more, no less—to study God’s Word through 
their optics, is to renounce strength and put on weakness; is 
to exalt the servant above his Lord, the interpreter above 
the teacher, and to become the defender of a system instead 
of a proclaimer of the truth. 

I am making no issue with theology as a system or 
a science, nor with the schools, nor the men who teach 
it. Systematic theology has its uses, and they are many 
and great, and has in the past ages greatly subserved the 
interests of truth. It may be a helper, but must never be 
allowed to become a master. All systems are human and 
partial, and however much or important the truth they 
formulate, have in them, of necessity, the imperfections 
which their human origin always carries with it. I would 
have, as I have already suggested, every occupant of the 
pulpit well established in some general doctrinal faith, that 
shall give direction, in the main, to his preaching. Until one 
has attained to this he should never seek ordination, and if 
sought, it should not be granted. It is, moreover, the clear 
right of every denomination and of each particular church 
to know that the utterances of its pulpit shall accord, in 
general, with the accepted and authorized symbols of its 
faith. But further than this the pulpit should not go, and 
should not be asked to go. We have access to the same 
original sources of theology that the men of two and five 
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hundred years ago had, and with incomparably better means 
for their study than the doctors had who framed our systems 
of theology. To claim for their work infallibility is po- 
pery; is putting human systems on a level with the Word 
of God. And to defer too much to them is to belittle and 
disparage the better scholarship of to-day and the ampler 
means put into its hand to discover and formulate the truth. 

For the pulpit, then, to go further than we have suggested, 
or be driven further, is to sacrifice manliness, and to shirk 
the responsibility which lies upon every preacher to draw his 
message to the people directly from the oracles of God, 
under the guidance of the divine Spirit; is to shut the eyes 
to the growing light which God may be opening out in his 
Word for the world’s present need, and to lose the fresh- 
ness and strength of conviction which comes from a heart- 
to-heart commerce and fellowship with the living Word 
of the living God, apart from all the circuities and indi. 
rections of any patronizing or intervening system. Get 
God’s Word direct, and at first hand, instead of taking it 
from any man as your preceptor. The pulpit must stand 
thus to stand strong. 

I will mention one other condition, the ability of wise 
adaptation—timing the truth, as we sometimes say. Taking 
advantage of occasions, the currents of men’s thoughts, 
when these of themselves take up the truth and bear it 
home. A notable example of the iack of this was seen in 
a certain preacher who supplied a church for nearly a year 
during the Rebellion, and, it was said, never made an allu- 
sion to the condition of the country in either his prayers or 
his sermons. 

The effort to adapt may be carried to an extreme, and 
often is, by frivolous and sensational preachers, who make 
such occasions the opportunity to display their cheap wares. 
But in the stirring events which are transpiring, which make 
a strong impression upon the public mind, and in which the 
voice of God is uttered and really needs an interpreter, it is 
an immense gain of power when the preacher, in an easy 
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and natural way, can make them the vehicle of divine truth. 
We put, as it were, the momentum of these events, which 
are already moving men’s minds, behind the truth we speak. 

There are also times and seasons to be marked. There 
is, in the experience of a people, a religious Spring-time, a 
Summer of religious and spiritual growth, as well as times 
of religious harvests and ingathering. To do harvest work, 
or attempt it, in the Spring and Summer, or Spring work 
in the time of harvest, is to work, in a sense, against nature, 
and well-nigh to waste our labor. 

The analogy between nature and grace in this particular 
is not very complete, but sufficiently so to indicate what I 
mean. I knew a clergyman of high culture and of much 
native power who was accustomed to select, at the beginning 
of the year, his fifty-two texts for the twelve months, and 
set himself rigidly to carry out his plan of consecutive ser- 
mons on each. He was not a success. 

We need especially to keep our eyes and our ears open, 
to keep en rapport with life around us, to know what men 
are thinking about, to be a living man among men—God’s 
messenger to our time and to the people of to-day. 

In reference to this matter of adaptation in preaching, as 
an element of power, objection has sometimes been made 
to the claim that preaching in this day should be much 
broader than in the earlier ages—in the times of the apos- 
tles, for example. There is reason and justice in the claim, 
I think, when this somewhat sinister word dvoader is rightly 
understood. Christianity is itself broader—certainly more 
broadly conceived of now than it was then. Its compass 
is broader. It has entered every department of human 
thinking, and given tone and color to it. It has entered 
every field of human action and has become a prime factor 
in influencing it. Commerce and politics and literature and 
science and legislation; the studies of the schools and the 
life and the loves of our homes—these have all been pene- 
trated by Christianity. The Gospel has reclaimed them 
from paganism, and done more than all else besides to make 
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them what they are, as differing from what they otherwise 
would have been. 

Now this broad diffusion of the Gospel, and these mul- 
tiform relations into which it has come to the affairs of men 
in general, not only warrant but compel a greater latitude in 
preaching. It has brought a thousand practical questions 
upon us, started a thousand anxious inquiries, called out a 
thousand opposing arguments with which the apostles in 
their day, and even the fathers of a hundred years ago, had, 
in fact, very little to do, but which we have to meet. 

It is, therefore, I conceive, a very narrow and a very 
inadequate view of the case which is sometimes taken when 
it is said, We must preach just as the apostles did, and that 
wherein the manner or scope of our preaching differs from 
theirs, we are at fault. Are we, then, to ignore the prog- 
ress which eighteen Christian centuries have made? 

The apostles preached the Gospel as adapted to their 
age, to the relations in which it stood to their times and to 
the questions of their day—to Judaism on the one hand and 
paganism on the other; and we are called to preach the 
same Gospel, and to use the same sanctified sense in adapt- 
ing it to the requirements of our age and in the broader 
relations which it stands in to the life of to-day. 

The truths are the same, the ground principles are the 
same, but their effective power is enhanced by a wise adap- 
tation. We had best let the Jews alone, let Pilate and 
Herod and Caiaphas sleep, let dead issues rest. As I 
remember to have heard a shrewd and keenly observing 
layman once say, ‘‘We need more of the Holy Ghost and 
nineteenth century in our pulpits to-day.” 

There are a score of minor conditions—some of which 
are hardly to be so classified—under which the highest pul- 
pit power is reached and wielded. I might mention among 
these, the element of work—downright, hard work. The 
best quality of genius, the genius that achieves, is a genius 
for work. Never leave a text you have ‘‘tackled”’ because 
it is hard; nor a field, either. Every thing but impossibili- 
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ties will at length yield to hard, persistent work. The bane 
of many a pastor is a desire for easy things—easy fields, 
easy subjects. A man needs pluck as well as piety—#sn- 
isters do. And pluck will sometimes accomplish what piety 
will not. But pluck and piety, grit and grace, go well 
together. They make the best kind of working material 
when rightly combined. Mrs. Grant used to say that she 
knew her husband would take Richmond, ‘because the 
general was a very obstinate man.” A little more of this 
same kind of ‘‘ obstinance” would n’t hurt some of our min- 
isters. Indeed, holy pluck and sanctified grit can not be 
spared in God’s work here. John Baptist had this combi- 
nation, and so did Paul and Martin Luther and William 
Cary, and the Puritans and the early Baptists. You can’t 
conquer difficulties unless the implements you use are harder 
than the materials which the difficulties are made of. Only 
be sure that your grit is tempered with grace. In contro- 
versy yield where no principle is involved ; but be like rock 
where it is. 

And now, in closing this paper, let me add, the one 
condition above all others which I have mentioned, which 
secures in connection with these the highest possible power 
in the sphere of the pulpit, is the unfettered working of the 
Holy Spirit with the human agency in the weekly prepara- 
tion for and in the utterance of the pulpit; and more than 
all, in forming the background of character in the man him- 
self. For, after all, it is the man behind the sermon which 
gives it power with men. It is God’s truth, vital in man. 
The man must be, in a sense, dzmself the Gospel, or his 
words, however sacred and solemn, will be without power. 
For what we ave is more in God’s account, as well as man’s, 
than what we do or say. Seimg is of a higher denomina- 
tion than doing. Out of what we are come the realities of 
what we do—comes all that has in it everlasting values. 

To sum up, then, I have noted these conditions: 
1. An assured call of God to preach the Gospel. 
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2. That it be the ¢vuth of God and not human opinions 
and speculations which are preached. 

3. That the preacher’s powers be all fully consecrated and 
put into his work. 

4. A well-trained mind and intellectual vigor in grasping 
and setting home the truth. 

5. A wise observance of times and occasions and a skillful 
adaptation of the truth to them. 

And, finally, as giving efficacy to all these and to all 
other conditions, the inworking, co-working of the Holy 
Spirit with the preacher, following also the word spoken by 
his own divine office-work, to make it availing in the hearts 
and lives of those who hear. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ‘TWO MESSIAHS AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY REV. J. F. MORTON. 


THE ancient synagogue, by its representatives, speaks 
of two Messiahs, the one ‘‘ Messiah ben Joseph,” of the 
house of Ephraim or Joseph, the other ‘‘Messiah ben 
David,” of the house of David. Of the Messiah ben Joseph 
they teach that he will live in poverty and wretchedness, and 
must finally suffer death; but of the Messiah ben David 
they say, that he will never see death, but after the deliv- 
erance of the covenant people will rule and reign over them 
forever. The Messiah of the house of Joseph will enter 
into a conflict with the nations of the earth—that is, Gog 
and Magog—in which he himself will perish; but the Mes- 
siah of the house of David will overthrow the tyrants, 
redeem Israel, and by the help of God establish a kingdom 
whose boundaries will extend to the ends of the earth. 
These intimations are sufficient to show that the ancient 
synagogue could not obviate the difficulty of the Old 
Testament representations that the Messiah, on the one side, 
is to rule forever upon the throne of David, and, on the 
other, that he is to be pierced and die. The Christian doc- 
trine of the two natures and conditions of the Messiah, by 
which all these utterances are most beautifully reconciled, 
was not yet known to the ancient synagogue, and if it had 
been known, would have been regarded by them as abhor- 
rent. It is not definitely known when the doctrine of two 
Messiahs first appeared among the Jews. It certainly ap- 
pears in the second century of the Christian era. In the 
Talmuds and later Targums it is fully developed, but the 
career of each is not distinctly described. Even the later 
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Midrash literature does not perfectly discriminate the office 
and work of the two Messiahs; there is a fluctuation, the 
features of the one form are blended with those of the other. 

It can be assumed with tolerable certainty that Zechariah 
xii, 10, gave rise to the fiction of the Messiah ben Joseph, 
especially as the Jewish writers always speak of him in con- 
nection with this passage. We find in Glaesener a whole list 
of documentary proofs. Likewise a comparison of two 
passages, the one from the Jerusalem and the other from 
the Babylonian Gemara, confirms our supposition. The first 
says with reference to Zechariah xii, 10: ‘‘There are two 
views with reference to this passage, the one to the effect 
that it is a lament for the Messiah, the other that it is a 
lament for those born in sin.”” The second passage runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Why do we have that lamentation? Rabbi Dosa 
and the other Rabbis are not agreed upon this. One party 
says that it is for the Messiah ben Joseph, who is to be 
slain; the other, that it is on account of inherited sin. But 
peace be to him who refers this to the Messiah ben Joseph, 
who is to be killed, as it is written (Zech. xii, 10): They look 
on him whom they have pierced, and mourn as one mourns 
for an only child.” The Gemara of Jerusalem thus refers 
Zechariah xii, 10, directly to the Messiah, although it leaves 
room for the reference to original sin; the Gemara of Baby- 
lon, on the other hand, cuts the knot by the invention 
of a second Messiah. 

We will now attempt a brief discussion of the name, 
lineage, and work of the Messiah ben Joseph. And in the 
first place, so far as the name is concerned, the Messiah ben 
Joseph appears also as the Messiah ben Ephraim. The Tar- 
gum on Canticles iv, 5, recognizes him under this name thus: 
‘‘Thy two Redeemers, who will hereafter redeem thee, the 
Messiah ben David and the Messiah ben Ephraim, may be 
compared to Moses and Aaron, the sons of Jochebed, who, 
in turn, may be likened to two roebucks, the twin offspring 
of a roe.”” We find the same passage at chapter vii, 4. 


The Targum on Exodus xl, 2, which is usually ascribed to 
Vo. III, No. 9—5 
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Jonathan, gives him the same appellation: ‘‘For the sake 
of the Messiah ben Ephraim, who will go forth from him.” 
Likewise Pesikta Rabbati, Vol. LXII, col. 2, 3, 4, and Vol. 
LXIII, col. 2. The last passage reads as follows: ‘‘The 
Holy One, blessed be his name, clothes Ephraim, the Mes- 
siah our righteousness, with a garment whose brightness 
gleams from one end of the world to the other, and the 
children of Israel will enjoy the benefit of his light and will 
say: Blessed is the hour in which he was born and the body 
from which he was sprung.” 

The reason for this appellation is doubtless to be found 
in the fact that the genealogy of the Messiah ben Joseph 
was traced back to the house of Ephraim. This, at least, 
is done in the somewhat recent Jewish work, ‘‘ Emek Ham- 
melek,”” Vol. CXXXV, col. 1, chap. xviii. According to 
another passage of the same work the Messiah ben Joseph 
is descended from Jeroboam, the son of Nebat: ‘‘This Mes- 
siah will be of the tribe of Ephraim, and, indeed, of the 
seed of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and he will be de- 
scended from the son of this same Abia. This Messiah 
will be in the sight of God a good son, as it is said (Ps. 
ii, 7): ‘‘ Jehovah has said to me, Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee.’’ There is another remarkable pass- 
age of the book ‘‘Emek Hammelek,” in which the Mes- 
siah ben Joseph is identified with Joseph himself. The 
passage is this: ‘‘The Messiah ben Joseph will be Joseph 
himself, just as David is the Messiah ben David (that is, 
just as David will at some time appear as Messiah ben 
David).”’ 

Apart from the names already adduced the Messiah of 
the house of Joseph has still other names in the Jewish 
writings, and his genealogy is also given differently. For 
example, R. Machir and Saadia Gaon call him Nehemia 
ben Husiel. We are unable to discover whence this pe- 
culiar designation originated. We have at least found no 
passage which offers a satisfactory explanation. No less 
remarkable is the name Menachem ben Ammiel, which R. 
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Elieser gives him. In reference to this last name the Sohar 
says that Ehepzipa, the wife of Nathan, the son of David, 
is the mother of the Messiah Menachem ben Ammiel. On 
the other hand, we learn from the Midrash that Menachem 
ben Ammiel comes from the seed of Joseph. 

Some Talmudists have gone still further. They have in 
a most singular way associated the Messiah of the house 
of Joseph with the son of the widow of Sarepta. (1 Kings 
xvii, 17 sq.) In respect to this Abarbanel writes in his 
commentary on the book of Jonah: ‘‘Our wise men of 
blessed memory have said that Jonah ben Amithai comes 
from the tribe of Asher, and is, in fact, the son of the 
widow who was nourished by Elias, by whom also he was 
called back to life after he had died.” In the book ‘‘ Asara 
Maamaroth”’ is the following: ‘‘In the Tosephoth of the trea- 
tise Baba Mezia it is written: The Rabbis of blessed memory 
and Elias are not agreed as to the tribe to which he belongs. 
They said that he is of the sons of Leah, and is a priest. 
But Elias said that he is not a priest, but is one of the 
descendants of Rachel. Then said the Rabbis to him, if 
the Lord is not a priest, why did he command the widow 
of Zarephath, saying: Prepare for me first a little cake, 
and afterwards prepare one for thy son? Elias answered, 
Because this child was the Messiah ben Joseph, I wished to 
show them, that before the Messiah comes I will come as his 
forerunner.’’ (Thus far the words of the Tosephoth). Thus 
it is acknowledged that that child was the prophet Jonah, and 
for this reason Jonah became angry because Nineveh was 
not overthrown in his days; further, because he was the 
Messiah ben Joseph, he was in distress because he had to 
carry on war with Gog and Magog. And this is the pur- 
port of the Gemara in the treatise Taanit: ‘‘ Because Jonah 
is to declare the words of thee, O Lord, who hast com- 
passion upon the earth, therefore was he placed before 
David and Solomon: then after Jonah—that is, the Messiah 
ben Joseph—was pierced (killed), will David—that is, the 
Messiah ben David—come.” 
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There is no unanimity of opinion in the Jewish writings 
about the work of the Messiah ben Joseph. In fact, the 
more closely we investigate the literature the greater be- 
come the contradictions. As it would occupy too much 
space to exhibit all the writings on this subject, we must be - 
contented to present a few passages. 

The principal work of the Messiah ben Joseph is to 
redeem Israel from bondage. The Jalkut Chadash expresses 
this as follows: ‘‘ At first the Israelites were like a body, 
and Moses and Aaron were their two wings. With these 
they flew as with the wings of a dove. But in the captivity 
of Edom (Rome) Israel, vexed by hard bondage, since 
Moses, the true shepherd, is sleeping among them, is like a 
body without wings. The Holy One, blessed be his name, 
will give him wings, and he will fly away out of captivity. 
His two wings will be the two Messiahs, the Messiah ben 
Joseph and the Messiah ben David.”’ 

We find another passage in the Sohar on Genesis ii, 
4-6, according to which the Messiah ben Joseph appears 
rather as the forerunner of the Messiah ben David, thus: 
‘And every herb of the field’”’—that is, the first Messiah 
before he was upon the earth; ‘‘and every green herb 
of the field before it springs up’’—that is, the second Mes- 
siah. Why? Because Moses had not come to worship the 
Shekinah, in allusion to which it is said: ‘‘There was no 
man to till the land.’’ The obscure passage, Genesis xlix, 
10, refers to the same subject: ‘‘The scepter shall not de- 
part from Judah’’—that is, the Messiah ben David; ‘‘ and 
a law-giver from between his feet ’’—that is, the Messiah ben 
Joseph; ‘‘until Shiloh come’’—that is, Moses, for the 
numerical value (of the two words Shiloh and Moses) is 
the same. ‘‘And unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be.”’ 

The Messiah ben Joseph is still more definitely desig- 
nated as the forerunner of the Messiah ben David in the 
following: ‘‘The Messiah ben Joseph will come first, and 
afterwards the Messiah ben David. Then the house of 
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Joseph will set in order all that was deranged by the partition 
of the kingdom of the house of David. The Messiah ben 
Joseph will not come on his own account, but for the sake 
of the Messiah ben David, for he will give up his soul unto 
death and his blood will atone for the people of Jehovah.” 

According to some passages the redemption of the Mes- 
siah of the house of Joseph refers only to the ten tribes. For 
example: ‘‘The work of the future redemption is obscure 
and hidden from all men. But as far as we can ascertain 
from the prophets, it is that the ten tribes will march into 
the holy land under a prince and chief whom our wise 
men, of. blessed memory, and the Targum has called the 
Messiah ben Joseph, and, in another place the Messiah ben 
Ephraim.” 

Likewise the following: ‘‘We may also say that he (the 
Messiah of Joseph) is called ben Ephraim because he comes 
from the tribe of Epliraim, and will be the chief over the ten 
tribes, which every-where in the Holy Scripture are called by 
the name of Ephraim, after the first King Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, who was of the tribe of Ephraim. He is also called 
ben Joseph, not merely because he comes from the tribe of 
Joseph, but because Joseph was, in a certain sense, a sign and 
type of all Israel. Just as suffering fell to the lot of Joseph, 
for he was shut up in prison and hidden for a long time from 
his brothers, but afterwards attained to fortune and power, 
so is it also with the ten tribes, who are shut up and impris- 
oned and concealed from all men. But at the end of the 
days, like Joseph, they will obtain great prosperity and 
dominion.”’ 

Most of the passages of the Rabbis are to the effect that 
the Messiah ben Joseph will set up and establish the whole 
kingdom of David. From a great number of passages we 
adduce but one: The king Messiah, who is to appear, will 
restore the kingdom of David to its former state; he will 
build the temple, gather together the dispersed of Israel, and 
live a long time. Our Rabbis have also said that another 
king, who is not of the seed of David, will come before 
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him and will be killed, and him they have called the Mes- 
siah ben Joseph, as we read: Our Rabbis teach that the 
Holy One says to the Messiah, who may appear in our day: 
Ask what thou desirest; I will give it to thee, as it is 
said (Ps. ii, 7, 8): ‘‘I will tell of a decree,” etc. ; ‘‘ask of 
me,’’ etc. When the Messiah ben Joseph sees that he is 
to be killed, he will say to him: I desire nothing from thee 
but life, as it is said (Ps. xxi, 5): ‘‘He asked thee for life, 
and thou hast given him long life.” 

But the redemption of Israel involves the Messiah ben 
Joseph in hard conflicts. The chief struggle is carried on 
against Gog and Magog, and in this the Messiah loses his 
life. But the Jews give many different explanations of Gog 
and Magog. R. Saadia Gaon, on the ground of Daniel ii, 
40, understands it to be the fourth (that is, the Roman) 
kingdom; R. Abraham Seba, that it is the people who are 
shut in behind certain mountains by Alexander the Great; 
according to the Jalkut Chadash it is King Sennacherib; 
finally Abarbanel regards the Ishmaelites or Turks as Gog 
and Magog. 

In consequence of the overthrow which he suffers, the 
Messiah ben Joseph is deeply lamented by all the Jews. 
Abarbanel expresses this as follows: ‘‘ Although this Mes- 
siah is of the tribe of Ephraim and Joseph, yet the lamenta- 
tion over him in Jerusalem will be as great as the lamentation 
of Hadadrimmon (cf. Zech. xii, 11).” 

Likewise the Midrash Vayosha: ‘‘ When the days of the 
Messiah approach, then Gog and Magog come up against 
the land of Israel, because he has heard that the Israelites are 
without a king and are living in tranquillity. Forthwith he 
takes with him seventy-one nations, and marches towards 
Jerusalem, and says: Pharaoh was a fool because he deter- 
mined to kill the male children and spare the female; Balak 
was a fool because he wished to curse Israel without knowing 
that their God was blessing them; Haman was mad because 
he wished to slay them without knowing that their God had 
purposed to save them. I will not do thus! I will go up 
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and first fight with their God and afterwards kill them, as it 
is said (Ps. ii. 2): ‘‘The kings of the earth set themselves 
and the rulers take counsel together against Jehovah and 
against his anointed.”’ Then said the Holy One: Thou 
blasphemer, wilt thou undertake a contest with me? By 
thy life, I will carry on a contest with thee! Forthwith the 
Holy One hurls upon him hailstones, which are treasured up 
in the firmament (of heaven), and inflicts upon them a great 
destruction, as it is said (Zech. xiv, 12): ‘‘ And this shall be 
the plague wherewith Jehovah shall smite all the people that 
have fought against Jerusalem,” etc. After this another 
king, haughty and bold, will rise up and carry on war with 
Israel three months; he will be called Armilus. These are 
his marks: He will be bald, and will have one small and 
one large eye; his right arm will be a hand-breadth long, 
but his left two and a-half yards; upon his forehead will be 
leprosy ; his right éar will be stopped, but his left will be 
open. When any one comes to him to speak good with 
him he turns to him the deaf ear, but when any one comes 
to speak evil he turns the hearing ear. He, moreover, will 
go to Jerusalem and kill the Messiah ben Joseph, as it is 
said (Zech. xii, 10): ‘‘And they shall look on him whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him as one 
mourns for an only son.” 

After this the Messiah ben David will come, according as 
it is said (Dan. vii, 13): ‘‘And behold there came one in 
the clouds of heaven like the son of man;” and further 
(verse 14): ‘‘And there was given to him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom.” This one will destroy the impious 
Armilus, as it is said (Isa. xi, 4): ‘‘ And with the breath 
of his mouth will he slay the wicked.” Thereupon the 
Holy One will gather together the Israelites who are scat- 
tered here and there, as it is said (Zech. x, 8): ‘‘I will hiss 
for them and gather them,” etc. At that time there shall 
be seventy-two pearls hanging in Jerusalem which shall 
gleam from one end of the earth to the other, and the na- 
tions shall come to their light, as it is said (Is. lx, 3): 
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‘*And the Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising.”’ 

Together with this Midrash belongs the following remark- 
able passage: The Messiah ben Joseph arises for them and 
leads them to Jerusalem, and he builds the temple and offers 
sacrifices; and fire falls from heaven and consumes their 
sacrifices. If they are not worthy, the Messiah ben Ephraim 
comes, but if they are worthy the Messiah ben David 
comes. But there arises a blasphemous king, and his name 
is Armilus, etc. He is the son of Satan, and he marches 
against Jerusalem, and provokes a contest with the Messiah 
ben Ephraim in the eastern gate. The Israelites will be 
driven to the marshes to feed on orach and broom forty-five 
days. By this they will be tried and purified, as it is said 
(Zech. xiii, 9): ‘‘And I will bring the third part through 
the fire,” etc. But the Messiah ben Ephraim dies and the 
Israelites lament for him. Thereupon the Holy One mani- 
fests to them the Messiah ben David, but the Israelites are 
ready to stone him, and they say to him: Thou speakest 
lies, for the Messiah has long since been killed and no other 
Messiah will appear, and they despise him, as it is said 
(Isa. liii, 3): ‘‘He was despised and rejected of men.” 
Thereupon he turns away and conceals himself from them, 
as it is said: ‘‘Like one who hides his countenance from 
them.” But when distress comes upon the Israelites they 
turn and cry out from hunger and thirst. Immediately the 
Holy One reveals himself to them in his majesty, as it is 
said (Isa. xl, 5): ‘‘And all flesh shall see it together,” and 
there the King Messiah rises up for them. He blows upon 
Armilus the blasphemer, and slays him, as it is said (Isa. 
xi, 14): ‘‘And by the breath of his mouth,” etc. After 
this the Holy One hisses, and gathers together all Israel, 
and leads them up to Jerusalem; and fire falls from heaven, 
and consumes Jerusalem and expels from her all the strangers, 
the uncircumcised and the unclean. Thereupon comes down 
from heaven the Jerusalem built and founded anew; in it 
are seventy-two pearls, etc. 
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After the death of the Messiah ben Joseph the Messiah 
ben David will appear, to finish the war with Gog and Ma- 
gog, and to call to life the Messiah ben Joseph, who was 
killed. 

In opposition to this mythical and legendary fabrication 
of the later Jewish writings we can only maintain from the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, that there is only one 
Messiah. If the prophets sometimes ascribe to him pov- 
erty, contempt, suffering, and death, and sometimes might, 
majesty, and redemption, Christianity has harmonized these 
expressions, inasmuch as it ascribes to him two natures and 
two conditions, the one of humiliation, the other of exalta- 
tion and victory. 














BAPTIST REVIEW. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL WORK OF PRESIDENT 
MANNING. 


BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL. D. 


In my former article I referred to Dr. Manning as the first 
president (and, in one sense, the founder) of Rhode Island 
College, now Brown University, as the first pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Warren, and as the founder of the War- 
ren Association. The period over which these labors extend, 
commences with the year 1762, when he was graduated at 
Princeton, and continues to the year 1770, when the col- 
lege was removed from the town of Warren to Providence. 

In the Summer of 1771 Manning was invited to take 
charge of the Baptist Church in Providence, and administer 
the ordinances, in place of Elder Winsor, who had with- 
drawn in consequence of his opposition to singing in public 
worship. Concerning the previous history of this venerable 
church, which had been founded by Roger Williams, in 
1639, I need not here speak. It was at this time small in 
numbers, inefficient, singular in many of its doctrines, and 
certainly in need of athorough reorganization. The relation 
thus entered into was continued through various vicissitudes 
and trials incident to the disturbed times that soon followed, 
down to the year 1791, a period of twenty years. At once 
the congregation began to increase, and in a short time 
the leading people in the town and vicinity were counted 
among his hearers. 

In 1774 a remarkable revival of religion attended his 
labors, as the fruits of which one hundred and four persons, 
including his beloved wife, were added to the church by 
baptism. The house where they worshiped was an incon- 
venient structure, on the corner of North Main and Smith 
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Streets, thirty-five by forty-one feet in dimensions, without 
pews, badly warmed, badly lighted, and without ventilation. 
A new house of worship was therefore a necessity. Witha 
view to the accommodation of the college, it was determined 
to build it in such a style of elegance, and of such dimen- 
sions, as should surpass any edifice of the kind connected 
with the Baptist denomination in the country. 

In looking over the records of the society we find that 
at a meeting held at the house of Mr. Daniel Cahoon, on 
Friday evening, February 11, 1774, it was 


“* Resolved, That we will all heartily unite as one man, in all lawful 
ways and means, to promote the good of this society ; and particularly 
attend to and revive the affair of building a meeting-house for the 
public worship of Almighty God, and also for holding commence- 
ments in.” 


In accordance with this resolve the society, with una- 
nimity and promptness, entered upon the prosecution of 
their labors. A committee of two persons was immediately 
appointed to proceed to Boston, ‘‘in order to view the dif- 
ferent churches there, and to make a memorandum of their 
several dimensions and forms of architecture.” The old 
house and lot were sold at public auction, and the present 
spacious lot, bounded by Thomas, Benefit, Waterman, and 
North Main Streets, was purchased. 

On the 25th of April, 1774, at a meeting of the society, 
of which Dr. Manning was moderator and Benjamin Stelle 
clerk, it was resolved: 

“1, That a petition be presented to the honorable General Assem- 
bly, praying that a charter, containing certain privileges and immuni- 
ties, may be granted to the Baptist society in Providence. 

“2, That the Rev. James Manning, Ephraim Wheaton, Nicholas 
Brown, David Howell, and Benjamin Thurber be a committee to draft 
a plan of a charter, and present the same to the society for approba- 
tion as soon as may be. 

‘3. That Mr. John Brown be the committee-man for carrying on 
the building of the new meeting-house for said society. 

‘4. That Messrs. John Jenckes, Daniel Cahoon, Ephraim Wheaton, 
Nathaniel Wheaton, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Brown, William Rus- 
sell, Edward Thurber, Nicholas Brown, Christopher Sheldon, and 
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Benjamin Thurber, they, or the major part of them, be a standing com- 
mittee to assist and advise with Mr. John Brown in locating and carry- 
ing into execution the building of the new meeting-house.” 


Thus, while a large committee of eleven was chosen for 
assistance and advice, the carrying on of the building and 
the execution of the plans were wisely left to a committee 
.of one. There was hence a unity of purpose and a success 
in the final results, which a large and divided committee 
could never have attained. In this matter our fathers have 
left on record an example which societies of the present 
day may do well to imitate. It is pleasing to notice, in this 
record, the unlimited confidence reposed in the abilities and 
discretion of Mr. Brown. Had there been informers in those 
days of trial and peril, the large reward offered by the 
British Government for the apprehension of the author of or 
leader in the destruction of the Gaspee, two years previous, 
might have seriously interfered with the plans of the society. 

In order to defray the additional expense of purchasing 
a lot and of building a house sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the college, recourse was had to a lottery. This was in 
accordance with the universal practice of religious societies, 
in Rhode Island and elsewhere, at this period. The lottery 
was divided into six classes, the time and place of the draw- 
ing of which were notified from time to time in the Providence 
Gazette. Eleven thousand nine hundred and seventy tickets 
were sold, at prices ranging from two and one-half to five 
dollars each. The sum proposed to be raised by this scheme 
was two thousand pounds lawful money, or about seven thou- 
sand dollars. The managers appointed by the General 
Assembly were Nicholas Brown, John Jenckes, William 
Russell, Benjamin Thurber, Edward Thurber, Nathaniel 
Wheaton, Daniel Tillinghast, William Holroyd, James Ar- 
nold, and Nicholas Power. In their announcement of June 
25, 1774, they ask for the ‘‘cheerful assistance and encour- 
agement of the public, especially when it is considered that 
this is the first time the Baptist society have solicited their 
assistance in this way, which they can assure them would 
not now have been the case had they not purchased as much 
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more land, and designed a house as much larger than the 
society required for their own use (purposely to accomodate 
public commencements), as will amount to the full sum 
proposed to be raised by this lottery.”’ 

On Monday, August 29th, was the ‘‘raising” of the 
new meeting-house, due notice of which had been given in 
the papers. A large crowd assembled, and the occasion 
seems to have been made a general holiday throughout the 
town. 

During the following year the house was so far com. 
pleted that it was occupied by the society. It was opened 
for public worship on Sunday, May 28, 1775, when Man- 
ning preached the dedication discourse from Genesis xxviii, 
17: ‘‘And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.”” On Tuesday, June 6th, the raising 
of the steeple, whicli occupied nearly four days, was finished. 
The plan of this most elegant piece of architecture was 
taken from the middle figure in the thirtieth plate of Gibbs’s 
‘*Designs of Buildings and Ornaments," representing the 
steeple of St. Martin’s in the Fields, one of the finest 
churches in London. It measures one hundred and eight 
feet from the top of the tower, and one hundred and 
eighty-five feet from the ground to the top of the vane. 
The house itself is eighty feet square. The roof and gal- 
leries are supported by twelve fluted pillars, of the Doric 
order. The weight of the original bell was two thousand 
five hundred and fifteen pounds, and upon it was the fol- 
lowing motto: 

“For freedom of conscience the town was first planted; 

Persuasion, not force, was used by the people; 
This church was the eldest, and has not recanted, 
Enjoying and granting, bell, temple, and steeple.” 

Fronting three of the four streets that surround the 
house is a door, and fronting Benefit Street are two doors. 
Thus, on commencement days, and on other public occasions, 
it can be easily and readily vacated. Mr. Joseph Brown, a 
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member of the Church, was the principal architect, and Mr. 
James Sumner superintended the building. The entire ex- 
pense of the edifice and lot was upwards of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. When we consider the value and scarcity 
of money in those days, the perils and dangers of an im- 
pending war with the mother country, and also the fact that 
Providence was then a small town, containing, when the 
building was commenced, a population of only four thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one, according to the official 
numeration of the inhabitants, we are amazed at the genius 
which could conceive, and the energy, enterprise, and skill 
which could successfully complete so great an undertaking. 
Even at the present day, the venerable structure, with its 
tall, graceful spire, and its spacious inclosure, shaded by 
stately elms, constitutes one of the chief attractions of the 
city. In the beginning and progress of this enterprise we 
have an illustration of the remarkable influence which Man- 
ning must have exerted over the people of ,his care. 

A part of Manning’s plan to build up the college and 
advance the interests of the Baptist denomination, was to 
secure by correspondence the co-operation and assistance of 
friends in England. This correspondence, which has been 
published, forms a valuable and interesting addition to our 
denominational literature, as also an important contribution 
to American history. Among those to whom he addressed 
letters, and from whom he received replies, were Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Stennett, of London; Rev. Abraham Booth, author 
of ‘‘Reign of Grace;” Rev. Caleb Evans, of Bristol; Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, author of the ‘‘ History of the American War ;” 
Rev. Dr. Gill, the learned commentator ; Thomas Llewelyn, 
LL. D., the distinguished Welsh scholar; Rev. Dr. Rippon; 
Rev. Dr. Ryland, of Northampton; Rev. Benj. Wallin, and 
others. From these brethren he received, from time to 
time, gifts of money and books and friendly words of encour- 
agement. One of them, Rev. Dr. William Richards, of 
Lynn, bequeathed, years after Manning’s death, his valuable 
library to the university. Being Dissenters, they had but 
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little sympathy with their government in the prosecution 
of the American war, regarding it as begun and carried on 
in the interests of the Established Church. A single extract 
from a letter by Rev. Dr. Rippon, dated London, May 1, 
1784, is of special interest to Baptists. It reveals a fact not 
mentioned in the ordinary histories, an allusion to which 
may be found in the works of the distinguished Robert Hall : 

‘I believe,” he writes, “‘ all our Baptist ministers in town, except two, 
and most of our brethren in the country, were on the side of the Amer- 
cans in the late dispute. But sorry, very sorry were we to hear that 
the college was a hospital, and the meeting-houses were forsaken and 
occupied for civil or martial purposes. We wept when the thirsty 
plains drank the blood of your departed heroes, and the shout of a 
king was amongst us when your well-fought battles were crowned with 
victory. And to this hour we believe that the independence of America 


will, for a while, secure the liberty of this country; but that if the con- 
tinent had been reduced, Britain would not long have been free.” 


Manning’s correspondence throughout abounds in allu- 
sions to ecclesiastical oppressions on the part of the Stand- 
ing Order. To resist these was one important reason for 
the formation of the Warren Association, which, as I have 
already stated, was founded mainly through his personal 
influence. One of the first acts of this body was to certify 
in regard to ‘‘grievous oppressions and persecutions,” espe- 
cially in Ashfield, ‘‘where religious tyranny had been car- 
ried to great lengths.’’ They also appointed a ‘‘ Committee 
of Grievances,’’ so called, consisting of such men as the Rev. 
Dr. Stillman, of Boston, as chairman; Rev. Hezekiah Smith, 
of Haverhill; and Rev. Isaac Backus, of Middleborough. 
In 1770 the Associated Churches appointed as their agent 
in these matters, Rev. Mr. Smith, and the year following 
Rev. John Davis, then pastor of the Second Church in 
Boston. Mr. Davis was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a man of unusual abilities. He addressed 
himself with zeal and energy to his work, and was arranging 
to petition the throne on the subject, when ill health com- 
pelled him to resign his pastorate and return to his native 
State, where he soon afterwards died. He was succeeded, 
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as is well known, by Mr. Backus, whose labors in behalf of 
the churches and religious liberty have been so faithfully 
illustrated by Dr. Hovey in his excellent memoir. 

One very important act, which may reasonably be ascribed 
to Manning’s wise forethought and suggestions demands 
special attention. During the year 1774, which was one of 
marked importance in the history of the country, the spirit 
of resistance to the unjust claims of England had greatly 
increased among all classes throughout the land, until it was 
determined to unite the separate colonies in defense of their 
common rights. For this purpose a congress of delegates 
met in Philadelphia on the 5th of September. Two days 
later occurred the annual college commencement, when 
President Manning entertained as guests his brother-in-law, 
Rev. John Gano, of New York; his intimate friend, Rev. 
William Van Horn, of Pennsylvania; and his classmate and 
familiar correspondent, Rev. Hezekiah Smith. The burden 
of their conversation was, it may well be supposed, the 
alarming state of public affairs, and this first Continental 
Congress. It seemed to them reasonable and proper that 
while efforts were being made to defend themselves against 
the encroachments of the mother country, they, as Baptists 
and citizens, should also be defended against unjust laws 
and oppressive tyrannies at home. They, therefore, ear- 
nestly requested Mr. Backus, who was present at this Com- 
mencement as a member of the corporation, to go in person 
to Philadelphia in behalf of the Churches and religious lib- 
erty. At the meeting of the Warren Association, held a 
week later, the following certificate was given him: 


‘© To the honorable Delegates of the several Colonies in North Anierica, met in 

a general Congress at Philadelphia : 

‘““HONORABLE GENTLEMEN,—As the anti-pedobaptist churches in 
New England are most heartily concerned for the preservation and de- 
fense of the rights and privileges of this country, and are deeply 
affected by the encroachments upon the same which have lately been 
made by the British Parliament, and are willing to unite with our dear 
countrymen, vigorously to pursue every prudent measure for relief, so 
we would beg leave to say that, as a distinct denomination of Protest- 
ants, we conceive that we have an equal claim to charter-rights with the 
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rest of our fellow-subjects ; and yet have long been denied the free and 
full enjoyment of those rights, as to the support of religious worship. 
Therefore we, the elders and brethren of twenty Baptist churches, met 
in Association at Medfield, twenty miles from Boston, September 14, 
1774, have unanimously chosen and sent unto you the reverend and 
beloved Mr. Isaac Backus, as our agent, to lay our case, in these 
respects, before you, or otherwise to use all the-prudent means he can 
for our relief. Joun GANO, Moderator. 
HEZEKIAH SMITH, CZerh.” 

Mr. Backus, having thus been duly appointed, set out 
for Philadelphia on the 26th of September. His journey 
occupied nearly a fortnight. This circumstance is here 
mentioned to show what traveling facilities were in those 
days, and what sacrifices were sometimes made by those 
ministers who attended from a distance the meetings of the 
college and of the associations. Upon his arrival in Phila- 
delphia he immediately conferred with Manning, who had 
preceded him, and with the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion, then holding its sessions in that city. The mem- 
orable conference is thus related by Backus in his published 
history : 

- “In the evening of October 14th there met, at Carpenter’s Hall, 
Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Robert Treat 
Paine, Esqrs., delegates from Massachusetts ; and there were also pres- 
ent James Kinzie, of New Jersey ; Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward, 
of Rhode Island ; Joseph Galloway and Thomas Miflin, Esqrs., of Penn- 
sylvania; and other members of Congress. Mr. Rhodes, mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia; Israel and James Pemberton and Joseph Fox, 
Esqrs., of the Quakers; and other gentlemen; also, Elders Manning, 
Gano, Jones, Rogers, Edwards, étc., were present. The conference was 
opened by Mr. Manning, who made a short speech, and then read the 
memorial which we had drawn up.” 


This memorial, which may be found in Hovey’s ‘‘ Memoir 
of Backus,” should be written in letters of gold and pre- 
served in lasting remembrance. After an eloquent plea in 
behalf of both civil and religious freedom, it recounts in brief 
the various acts of oppression which the Baptists had suf- 
fered in the province of Massachusetts Bay, and closes with 
the sentiments of the immortal John Locke respecting the 


functions of government, and a clear and ringing declaration 
Vou. III, No. 9—6 
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that ‘‘religion is a concern between God and the soul, with 
which no human authority can intermeddle.” Although 
described by Backus as the ‘‘memorial which we had drawn 
up,” it was undoubtedly drafted by the skillful pen of Man- 
ning, who read it,to the conference after suitable intro- 
ductory remarks. The first paragraph strikes the key-note, 
and reads as follows: 


“It has been said by a celebrated writer in politics that but two 
things were worth contending for, religion and liberty. For the latter 
we are at present nobly exerting ourselves through all this extensive 
continent; and surely no one, whose bosom feels the patriot glow in 
behalf of civil liberty, can remain torpid to the more ennobling flame 
of RELIGIOUS FREEDOM.” 


A copy of this memorial was afterwards delivered to each 
of the delegates, together with Backus'’s ‘‘ Appeal to the 
Public for Religious Liberty against the Oppressors of the 
Present Day,” a pamphlet published in 1773. The result 
of the conference was not at all satisfactory, John Adams 
remarking that one might as well expect a change in the 
solar system as to expect that they would give up their 
establishment; or, as he himself gives the account, ‘‘ They 
might as well turn the heavenly bodies out of their annual 
and diurnal courses as the people of Massachusetts at the 
present day, from their meeting-house and Sunday laws.” 
This effort of Manning and his associates was nevertheless 
the means, indirectly, of accomplishing great good. It 
opened the minds of the people generally to a knowledge 
of their true position and principles, and prepared the way 
for the astonishing increase of the Baptists, and for the 
remarkable spread of their sentiments throughout the land. 
Doubtless it was one of the important agencies which slowly 
and silently effected a change in the public sentiment of 
Massachusetts herself, until, in 1833, the Bill of Rights was 
so amended that Church and state were separated in the 
old commonwealth, and soul liberty, as maintained by Bap- 
tists of every age, was finally and perfectly secured. 

No review of the labors of Manning would be complete 
without referring to his political life. In 1786 he was unani- 
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mously elected by the State Legislature a member of the 
Congress of the Confederation, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Continental Congress. In this trying and impor- 
tant position he acquitted himself with singular credit, being 
treated with great respect by his associates, and regarded as 
a wise and thoughtful statesman, who comprehended fully 
the great questions of the hour, and who discussed them 
with readiness and skill, both by voice and by his pen. His 
influence was potent for good in the conventions called in. 
Massachusetts and in Rhode Island for the ratification of the 
Federal Constitution. At the former, having attended all 
the proceedings and debates, he was called upon -by the 
presiding officer, Governor Hancock, to ‘‘close the solemn 
convocation with thanksgiving and prayer.”” His eloquence 
and devotion produced an extraordinary impression, so that 
‘*the praise of the Rev. Dr. Manning was in every mouth.” 
‘‘Nothing,” adds Professor Waterhouse, ‘‘but the popu- 
larity of Dr. Stillman prevented the rich men of Boston 
from building a church for his acceptance.” 

Allusion should also be made to his efforts in behalf of 
popular as well as ministerial education. He was a member 
of the school committee of Providence, and for many years 
the chairman. One of the last acts of his life was to draw 
up a report in favor of the establishment of free public 
schools, which report has been pronounced, by a distin- 
guished educator, to be the best thing of the kind extant. 
It forms the basis of the excellent system of free schools in 
Providence at the present day. 

In the midst of his responsibilities and usefulness Dr. 
Manning suddenly ceased from his labors. On Sabbath 
morning, July 24, 1791, while uttering the voice of prayer 
around the domestic altar, he was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, in which he remained, but with imperfect conscious- 
ness, till the ensuing Friday, when he expired in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, ‘‘more universally lamented,” says 
Backus, ‘‘than any man he had ever known.” 

The Hon. Judge Howell, his intimate friend, and his 
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early associate in the instruction of the college, thus speaks 
of him in an obituary notice: 

“The good order, learning, and respectability of the Baptist 
Churches in the Eastern States are much owing to his assiduous atten- 
tion to their welfare. The credit of his name and his personal in- 
fluence among them, have never, perhaps, been exceeded by any other 
character.” 

“Of the college he must be considered, in one sense, as the founder. 
He presided with the singular advantage of a superior personal appear- 
. ance, added to all his shining talents for governing and instructing 
youth. From the first beginning of his Latin School at Warren, through 
many discouragements, he has, by constant care and labor, raised this 
seat of learning to notice, to credit, and to respectability in the United 
States. - Perhaps the history of no other college will disclose a more rapid 
progress or greater maturity in the course of about twenty-five years.” 

I have thus endeavored to give a brief summary of the 
labors and personal influence of the first president of our 
oldest seat of learning, and in doing this have, of necessity, 
traced its origin and exhibited its early progress. Devo- 
tion to the interests of the college appears to have been 
the animating motive of his conduct, and the improvement 
and elevation of the Baptist denomination, through the 
college, the object and aim of his entire professional life. 
The sentiment so beautifully expressed by Dr. South, that 
‘the Spirit always guides and instructs before he saves; 
and as he brings to happiness only by the ways of holiness, 
so he never leads to true holiness but by the paths of 
knowledge,”’ was by no means a universal sentiment, it will 
be observed, in the days of the fathers. The Baptists, as 
a people, were not specially friendly to learning, and the 
provision for the education of their clergy was exceedingly 
limited. To the work of removing existing prejudices 
against academic institutions, and of securing for those who 
were to become spiritual teachers and guides the benefits 
of superior intellectual culture, he devoted his best energies. 
His mental acquisitions, his distinguished piety, his great 
ministerial excellence, which, combined with his natural 
cifts and endowments, gave him so rare and so extensive 
an influence over the minds of men, were all alike conse- 
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crated to this one cherished object. For this he declined, 
at the beginning of his public life, a call from the church at 
Charleston, having already committed himself to the inter-. 
ests of the college. For this he resigned his pastoral charge 
at Warren, greatly to the surprise and the regret of his 
people. For this he perseveringly labored amidst the dis- 
couragements of poverty, the opposition of enemies, the 
indifference of friends, and the conflicts of war. To benefit 
the college he left its quiet shades, and the pulpit where his 
labors had been honored and blessed, and entered the arena 
‘ of political strife; and when his object was attained, so far 
as it could be through his own personal exertions, he re- 
turned from the halls of Congress to his accustomed duties, 
resisting all the allurements of political life and the public 
distinctions to which his talents would naturally have enti- 
tled him. And, toward the close of his career, although in 
the midst of gracious ‘manifestations of the divine presence, 
and enjoying the emoluments of a large and flourishing 
church and society, which had been built up mainly through 
his exertions, he again and again requested his people to 
provide a successor in the pastorate, in order that he might 
give himself more exclusively to the care of the college, 
and to the great work of laying broad and deep the founda- 
tions for an educated Baptist ministry. In all this ‘‘he 
labored,”’ says the lamented Goddard, ‘‘not for himself, but 
for others; and in language breathing a holier inspiration 
than that of poetry, may be conveyed the grand moral 
of his life: 
‘Love thyself last ; 


Let all the ends thou aim st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s,’"’ 


In conclusion, I may add, let all the widely scattered 
sons of Brown University, and the religious denomination, 
especially, whose wonderful prosperity and growth are so 
largely due to his intelligent, elevated labors, hold in grateful 
remembrance the virtues, the talents, and the piety of 
James MANNING. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
MORAL LESSONS FROM THE WORD. 


BY REV. PHILIP L. JONES. 


. Studies in the Creative Week. By Grorce D. BoarDMAN. New York; 
D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 
. Studies in the Model Prayer, By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN. 1879. 
. Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN. 1879. 
. Studies in the Mountain Instruction. By GEORGE D. BOARDMAN. 1880. 
WE are said to live in an irreligious age, when old 
faiths are giving way, with no new ones to take their place ; 
when old authorities are weakened and old standards are 
rejected; when the present has overpowered the future, 
and the things of sight hushed into silence the deliverances 
of faith. But facts do not seem to sustain these assertions. 
Never were there so many believers ; never was the Word so 
studied ; never was there so earnest a desire to know what it 
teaches; never so many books to throw light thereon. 
Among the recent issue of works of this class, and 
occupying no mean place in their ranks, is the series fur- 
nishing the caption for this article. The advent of the last 
venture of their gifted author furnishes fitting occasion for 
the review of them all. It is certainly not a matter of small 
moment to the Christian world, that in the short space 
of three years four such books should have their birth. 
They bear witness to an amplitude of scholarship, a wealth 
of resource, an unflagging industry, and a reverence of spirit 
for whose consecration to the Lord no lover of the truth can 
be otherwise than grateful. The thought may have sug- 
gested itself that their issue has been too rapid; that ener- 
gies so taxed must perforce show signs of weariness and 
exhaustion. But the rapidity has been in appearance rather 
than in fact. Perhaps, for their widest reception, they have 
followed each other in too quick succession. One has 
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scarce become at home among its friends ere another has 
appeared to claim its place; and failing to obtain it, it may 
be, has not received the wide welcome of which it has been 
worthy. But there is no exhaustion manifest in their 
author. Soil that has been long accumulating strength may, 
for a time, pour forth riches its after history would not 
warrant. The granaries of Egypt could well bear the drain 
of the years of famine, when the storing of the full years 
had preceded it. Three years of publication may well fol- 
low twenty years of careful study, maturing thought, and 
garnered results. It will be our purpose to delve into these 
works in this article, and bring something of profit from our 
quest. If it be otherwise, it will be the fault of the miner 
and not that of the mine. If one bring gleanings whence 
he might gather sheaves, the blame is his alone. 

A rapid survey of the ground we are to traverse may help 
us to our goal. ‘‘The Creative Week” was the first-born, 
and probably retains the supremacy of its birthright. Its 
coming into being was somewhat unique and remarkable. 
Delivered first as sermons, there came a demand for its wider 
publicity as lectures. Accordingly, for fourteen successive 
weeks, the hour of noon saw one of Philadelphia’s largest 
halls filled with eager listeners to the unfoldment of the 
‘*Creative Archive.’’ Each occasion was an ovation; each 
was an emphatic denial of the assertion that the age is not 
responsive to the presentation of religious thought. Criti 
cism had attacked and discredited Moses. The people 
crowded to listen to one able to both interpret and defend 
him. That Dr. Boardman is qualified for both, none who 
read this book will question. Equally manifest will it be 
that it is not a scientific treatise. It sustains the assertion 
of the preface that it is not ‘‘even an attempt to reconcile 
the Mosaic record with the teachings of modern science.” 
Its purpose is moral: to unfold from Creation’s story the 
moral meaning God had infolded there; to bid us see 
something more than a builded world. The undevout can 
see that. Taught by this book, we are to hear the syllabled 
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message of God to us, uttered in all the progressive steps 
of the building. Taking the confession of science, as made 
by one of its most eminent exponents, that it can not 
‘‘solve the mystery of the universe,’ this book takes us 
back amid the silences, and bids us listen again to the 
august announcement, ‘‘In the beginning God created.” 
He who speaks in the beginning is he who speaks to the 
end; and all along the intervening way are lessons, if our 
ears can catch them and our hearts understand. To give 
aid to both, Dr. Boardman wrote his book. He feels that 
while he may have no contributions to make to the stores 
of scientific learning, he has fresh words to utter to the 
moral sense. 

That he can do the former his pages give evidence. He 
has not come to his work one-sided. He has questioned the 
‘*Oracles of God;” he has, as well, interrogated science to 
learn what her last word may be. On contested ground, he 
grapples with no feeble grasp with the opponents of Reve- 
lation. On the origin of matter, the origin of life, and the 
evolution of species, his vision is clear and his words are 
strong. His challenge regarding the emergence of matter 
is as new as it is ringing. Its weight, as embodied in the 
universe, is inconceivable: 


“Where, then, did all this measureless, unutterable, inconceivable 
quantity of matter composing this material universe come from? 
Suppose you say it came from a few cells or germs, or perhaps one. 
That does not answer the question. . . . If the whole material 
universe came from a few germs and from nothing else, then the weight 
of these germs must be equal to the weight of the universe. 

You can not evolve what was not involved.” (Lecture II, page 39.) 

From the overwhelming nature of this problem there 
seems no way of escape, save that along which this book 
points us, to the ‘‘God created” of Genesis. There is a 
very vivid and graphic passage in Lecture III, whose length 
alone prevents us from quoting. It is on the ‘‘ Origin of 
Life.”” The materialists, who ‘‘discern in matter the prom- 
ise and potency of every form and quality of life,’ are bid- 
den gaze at the dry bones of the prophet’s vision. ‘‘Son 
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of Man,’’ the voice comes, ‘‘can these dry bones live?” 
‘*Oh, yes!’ answer our materialistic friends. ‘‘We have 
brought our retorts and crucibles and re-agents and batteries 
and tables of chemical equivalents.”” They apply and 
employ and consult; but no life responds. Their Baal 
answers no more than did he of old those frantic priests 
on Carmel. ‘‘Son of Man, can these dry bones live?” again 
comes the voice. ‘‘ Thou knowest,”’ is the answer; and the 
prophecy is uttered according to the command, ‘‘ Come thou 
from the four winds, O breath!’’ and it came and they 
are alive, and stand on their feet,” an exceeding great 
army.” With homageful thanksgiving, we join our author 
as he exclaims, ‘‘ Ah! gentlemen of the academy, here is 
the key to the problem of life. It is not in any material 
atom, any molecular arrangement, any chemical interplay, 
any convertibility of force; it is in the Spirit of the living 
God, the inspiration of the Ancient of Days, the inbreathing 
of the Father of Spirits.” (Lecture III, page 58.) 

It is difficult to see how any one can extricate the doc- 
trine of evolution, as ordinarily understood, from the di- 
lemma in which Dr. Boardman places it. 

The evolutionist speaks to us oracularly of the evolution 
of species. But ‘‘a species,’ Dr. Boardman tells us, ‘‘is a 
purely subjective thing, an ens vationis, a mental concept.” 
From a concept you can not evolve the concrete. The 
subjective can never give birth to the objective, without 
material intervention. Here, confessedly, the theory is 
weak, and ‘‘no chain is stronger than its weakest link.” 
For the transmutation—and that is the sense in which here 
the word evolution is used—of one objective plant or animal 
into another, is the precise thing that has ever eluded search. 

Of evolution, in its true meaning, our author declares 
himself an adherent. It is in the sense of its being an 
unfolding, an unrolling of a divine plan along a pre-arranged 
ideal axis. ‘‘The unfolding of a leonine ovum into the 
adult lion is an evolution along the ideal axis of a vertebrate 
mamnil” (Page 160.) With this meaning of the word we 
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may accept it and use it, and with this meaning the ‘‘ hoary 
chronicler” of creation’s record does not conflict. Perhaps 
though, as suggested by one of our eminent educators 
recently, it were better for Christians to cease the use of the 
word evolution altogether, and substitute for it ‘‘ progressive 
creation,” which is what they mean. The word evolution has 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines, and is not at present 
prepared for alliance with the thought of special creation. 

The question of how the subject matter of Genesis was 
communicated to its author is one always of surpassing 
interest. Was it dictated? or was it the result of a pictorial 
unfolding? The latter, Dr. Boardman thinks. In a series 
of panoramic revealments there is made to pass before the 
eye of the beholder, whoever he may have been, a wonder- 
ful scenic, realistic representation of the successive steps 
whereby, under the omnific touch and voice of God, chaos 
became Cosmos. This the author of Genesis incorporated 
with his own account, and so justly we call it the Mosaic 
record. This panoramic origin of the creative story is one 
which others have held—notably Hugh Miller, in his ‘‘Tes- 
timony of the Rocks.” It is a view which accounts for the 
vividness of the record. In majestic procession the events 
are marching past the chronicler, and he speaks of them as 
he sees them. He speaks of them as they seem, not as 
they are. Hence is there a basis for the view and the state- 
ment that his language ‘‘is not scientific, but optical; not 
philosophic, but pictorial; not literal, but scenic.” And 
yet, in this scenic description, there is no real contradiction 
of science. There can be none, our author claims, between 
the records of two books written by the same divine hand. 
Nature, truly read, will corroborate revelation rightly inter- 
preted. Wonderful coincidences are already revealed. The 
‘‘nebular hypothesis” is but a sublime echo of Moses as to 
the description of chaos and the birth of light. The term 
‘‘day”’ finds its truest interpretation in this panoramic 
origin of the creative story. Really, it is an immense 
indefinite period; pictorially, it is a natural day of twenty- 
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four hours. We have no need thus to make the scenic 
costume of the narrative collide with the realities of the 
creative fact, and thus inaugurate or encourage a war be- 
tween Genesis and science. Moreover, there is no need 
now to interpolate a vast period between the first and second 
verses of the creative record, to meet the demands of 
geology, and to regard the description that follows, one 
of refashioning a chaotic ruin, rather than one of creating 
a new world. It is of this last that Dr. Boardman tells the 
story. We are invited to follow the processes of build- 
ing, not of repairing, as in the inspired picture they are 
unfolded to us. 

With this view of the story of the creative week, we are 
prepared for the thought that much, if not all, of the 
record is a ‘‘divine parable.” 

“In this matter of the creative week we are moving in a region 
of incomparable truths, altogether transcending human experience 
The language, then, must, in the very nature of the case, be figurative, 


giving us the truth not so much in literal details as in shadowy out- 
lines, colossal hints, stupendous flitting vistas.” (Page 223.) 


Some will not agree with this; many, perhaps. And 
yet the difficulties in this direction do not seem so great as 
in that of a literal interpretation. If we are to be impaled 
on either horn of a dilemma it were well to. take that which 
offers the least danger. 

At two other points we are much more inclined to ques- 
tion, and to hold aloof from, Dr. Boardman’s views. He 
lowers man, as we think, by his doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality, and raises animals to his side in so far, by at least 
a presumptive bestowal of the same gift. On page 216 
we read: 

“Not a single passage of Holy Writ, from Genesis to Revelation, 
teaches, so far as I am aware, the doctrine of man’s natural immor- 
tality.” . . . “If then man is immortal, it is because immortality 
has been bestowed on him.” . . . “Immortality was somehow 
parabolically conditioned on the eating of this mysterious tree—the tree 
of life—and the immortality was for the entire man—spirit, soul, 
and body.” 
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It is, as we understand it, in the main the position of 
the annihilationist. Man is not inherently immortal, but 
conditionally. He violated the conditions in Adam and lost 
the boon. He can regain it only in Christ. Out of Christ 
he must receive the entire penal consequence of the fall, 
‘‘ultimate extinction of conscious being.” Dr. Boardman 
takes the first step in this line of march; we are quite sure, 
however, that he would decline to stand at the goal. And 
yet it is not easy to see how it can be avoided. It seems 
in plain sight, the moment the path is entered. We decline 
both starting point and goal. ‘‘ Man, in his material nature, 
was of the earth,” says Dr. Conant, in ‘‘ Notes on Gen- 
esis.”. Beyond that he was not. The body returns unto 
the earth and the spirit unto God who gave it. The whole 
trend of the Scriptural doctrine of man demands this posi- 
tion. The doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments 
most surely taught, as surely seconds the demand. 

The immortality of animals is only presumptively, not 
definitely, declared; and yet we feel as we read that the 
idea is one that is pretty firmly established in Dr. Board- 
man’s mind. ‘‘Who knows but that animals, at least some 
of them, are immortal?” he exclaims. (Page 166.) Ap- 
provingly he quotes from Agassiz: ‘‘Most of the argu- 
ments of philosophy in favor of the immortality of man 
apply equally to the permanency of the immaterial principle 
in other living beings.” (Page 168.) True, Paul, in the 
eighth chapter of Romans, is also quoted; but it seems to 
us his words may be accepted at their full value without the 
acceptance of the doctrine of animal immortality. Pleasant 
in some of its features, it is distasteful in others. And we 
would rather think of the perpetuation of certain orders 
of animals than the immortality of any of those that have 
shared our life on earth. The point is an incidental one, 
but is of some importance. 

Among the more instructive chapters of this book is 
that on the ‘‘Sabbath.” Among the finer are those on the 
‘*Genesis of Light,’’ and the ‘‘ Palingenesis.”” The doctor’s 
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subtle spiritual insight seems here to have its clearest vision,. 
and his eloquence revels in its finer forms. Few finer pic- 
tures are there than that of Paul laying hold of the coming 
life to aid him in making the present heroic; ‘‘whose soul 
was stretched on the framework of the invisible,’’ and 
who grew ‘‘ pure and strong and victorious by moving in the 
kinship of the coming eternals;’”’ one who wert into the 
third heaven, and brought part back and kept it with him, 
to ‘‘swell and surge and break in celestial thunder on the 
barriers and reefs of his own human but majestic diction.” 
None can read these chapters without being stirred, few can 
read and not be better. 

One of the ablest features of this book is the appendix 
on ‘‘Archetypal Forms and Telic Figurations.”” Perhaps it 
is the ablest of all. It has before been published, and is 
the product of unwearied study. It is compact with the 
results of wide reading, and dense with meaning and with 
masterly thought. Its peculiar feature is the distinction that 
is made between the form and figure of external objects. 
‘‘The form is the idea existing independently of matter. 
The figure is the form actualized in the sphere of matter, 
the idea materialized. The form is the essential, the figure 
an incidental.” ‘‘ All natural structures are visible figura- 
tions more or less exact, from ideal forms.” 

This makes classification in the natural kingdom possi- 
ble for man, and in its Telic adjustment redounds to God’s 
glory. What Darwin calls ‘‘natural selection,” Dr. Board- 
man calls ‘‘Telic adjustment, configuration of form to meet 
special ends.”” What the evolutionist calls development, he 
calls the divine arranging along an ideal axis of a precon- 
ceived plan. Seldom, we venture to say, may one read 
pages which, in so little space, contain so large meaning, or 
which will more amply repay careful study and protracted 
thought. One may question the philosophy, but not the 
ability displayed. 

The second book of the series, ‘‘The Model Prayer,” 
traverses a path less difficult perhaps, and more familiar. 
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It adds one to the already long list of comments on 
the wonderful petition, but yet its message is not un 
needed. ‘‘Amidst all its perpetual and immovable unity 
the Lord’s Prayer has its boundless and inexhaustible va- 
riety,’’ says Dr. Williams in his lectures thereon. Per- 
haps some phase of this variety may gain some one by 
this work} otherwise deprived of it. If a draught from the 
fount of life may reach any lips not otherwise blessed 
thereby, we will not count superfluous the labor that fash- 
ioned the cup. 

A question at once will arise as to the title. Why 
the ‘‘ Model Prayer?” Why not the Lord’s Prayer? The 
answer is, because it is not the Lord’s Prayer, in the sense of 
being offered by him. His prayer is the seventeenth chap- 
ter of John, that wonderful intercession, that immortal plea 
for the disciplehood of all the ages. This is the model, the 
pattern prayer, following the words, ‘‘after this manner, 
pray ye.”” We acknowledge the force of the reasoning, 
but our heart pleads for the old form. It was the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Prayer” and not the ‘‘ Model Prayer”’ our childish lips were 
taught to utter years ago. The old title will never be dis- 
placed. It is too firmly imbedded amid precious memories 
and buttressed by the sanctions of time. 

It were hard to specify excellencies where there is so 
much that is good. We had especial satisfaction in follow- 
ing the unfolding of revelation respecting the name of God, 
as given in chapter fourth. From Jabbok and Sinai we 
come to the upper room. From patriarch and law-giver to 
the Christ, who is ‘‘the articulation, the very name of God.” 
The petition, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name,” gains an added 
meaning from such a background. 

The exposition of the phrase, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” is 
eminently satisfactory. In this day of conflicting and con- 
fusing views, it is well to have, from so competent a hand, 
something so forcible and clear. In its inception ‘‘the king- 
dom” ‘‘has its beginning with and in Jesus Christ. As a 
growth, it has its unfolding in the Holy Ghost. As a con- 
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summation, it has its end and completion in the Father.” 
It has come; it is coming; it is still to come. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Temptation” is, perhaps, less satis- 
fying. Temptation is testing. Testing is probation. Pro- 
bation is essential to character. ‘‘ But what in the hands 
of the Father is probation, in the hands of Satan becomes 
temptation.”’ The distinction does not altogether help us. 
Proving us morally is testing us with the choice of right or 
wrong. Temptation does little more. In either case there 
is a recognition of a force biasing us in the direction of evil, 
or in neither is there any emergent character. ‘‘We must 
suppose,’’ Maurice says, ‘‘that he, God, as much intended 
us to be tempted as he intended his Son to be tempted.” 
Why then pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation?” Because 
of humility and self-distrust. Because it indicates depend- 
ence on God, and not self-dependence ; and because to us it 
means, lead us not into temptation, in the sense of yielding 
thereto, but lead us through, in the sense of making us 
victorious over it. 

Dr. Boardman omits the doxology of this prayer. We 
can not well quarrel with his conclusions, though we are sorry 
for the result. The heart pleads for what textual criticism 
will not spare. It seems a fitting conclusion to the sublime 
prayer. And we notice that Dr. Williams pleads for it, 
while Maurice silently retains it. 

In the appendix to this volume Dr. Boardman argues 
for a liturgy. He thinks our Lord intended to encourage 
the use of one, while, by the difference between Matthew’s 
and Luke’s petition, he would teach that formal accuracy 
was not indispensable. We know the position has been 
criticised. Shall we modify our plain service by the ornate 
one of our neighbors? With some degree of horror the 
answer has sometimes been ‘‘no!” Nevertheless, we are 
inclined to say ‘‘yes!” We think with our author that our 
congregations have too little to do. Are we reminded 
of the formalism of the liturgical service? We may retort by 
pointing to the formalism of the non-liturgical. We venture 
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to say that the heart wanderings in connection with the latter 
are quite as unacceptable to God as the heartless formalisms 
of the former. In both is needed more spiritual life. 
Then the formal sentences become eloquent with a wor- 
shipful meaning. And with them, then, is the advantage, 
that the heart has some vehicle of expression along which 
to send its love. We find in this book the same careful 
scholarship, the same subtle insight, the same felicity of 
expression, and the same devotional spirit, that character- 
ized the pages of its predecessor. It will to many throw a 
new meaning over the wondrous prayer, and teach more to 
say with deeper reverence, ‘‘Our Father.” 

No one can read the third book of the series, ‘‘The 
Epiphanies of the Risen Lord,” and not feel it the offspring 
of love. Its composition was no task. It was a delight 
rather. Dr. Boardman has here a favorite theme. Neither 
his spirit nor his faith has fetters here. Never did lark 
spring more blithely to hail with song the opening morning 


than does he to greet the morning of the resurrection. 
The Christian Church to him is no Church of the entomb- 


ment, of mortuary relics, of gloomy garments and doleful 
visage. Rather is she the Church of the glad announce- 
ment, ‘‘ He is not here, he is risen.’”” She is the Church 
of the resurrection, of an eternal joy, of an immortal hope. 
This is really the theme of this book, and to follow the 
thoughts that twine around it, is-to receive a spiritual tonic. 

The plan of the book is very simple. The appearances 
of our Lord are taken up in their order, and the attend- 
ant incidents and utterances are pondered. Among these 
Epiphanies, that to Paul is most graphic in its description 
and weighty in its meaning. A valuable chapter on indi- 
rect testimonies to the resurrection and a masterly exposi- 
tion of the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians follow. Our 
author wastes no time in directly meeting the assaults of 
those who have opposed the doctrine. His purpose is too 
earnest for that. One may call it a ‘‘myth”’ and another a 
‘**legend” born in the heated brain of a loving woman; to 
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Dr. Boardman, it is a fact, not to be defended, but sacredly 
pondered. ‘‘When one stands by the ocean and watches 
the great waves charging against the rocks, he knows that 
somewhere far out at sea, the winds must have descended 
and swept over the depths, though not a breath of air may 
be astir in the tree-tops overhanging the cliff. So, in human 
history, every mighty movement which breaks upon our 
shores must have had a cause far away perhaps, whose 
effects we see.” So says Newman Smyth, in his ‘‘Old 
Faiths.” Dr. Boardman beholds the effect in a mighty 
’ revolution wrought in life, and his vision does not falter 
in tracing the cause to that abandoned tomb in Joseph’s 
garden. 

The Scripture narrative is closely followed in the pres- 
entation of Christ's risen body. ‘‘Christ’s body was a ma- 
terial body, for it could be seen in space; it could speak 
and walk and eat and exhibit scars. In these respects it 
was the same body as that which had been laid away in the 
tomb. At the same time it was a different body, it was 
supernatural—that is to say, superior to known laws of mat- 
ter, capable of moving with infinite celerity, gliding through 
closed doors, ascending from Olivet.” (Page 59.) As his 
was, ours is to be. He was the first fruits of them that 
slept, and his emergence was a pledge.of ours. ‘‘Our body 
will be the same as the present, but as much more glorious, 
as the golden sheaves of Autumn are more glorious than 
the decaying seeds of Spring.” (Page 263.) 

Taking the general trend of Dr. Boardman’s views, we 
think we do not misinterpret him when we say, that though 
he recoils from the gross materialistic conceptions of the 
resurrection, feeling that the risen body can not be ‘‘iden- 
tical in substance and aspect with the present,” he yet does 
connect the new with the old. He teaches a resurrection 
and not a recreation. With the psychical body of the pres- 
ent stands connected in some mysterious way, the pneu- 
matic body that is to be; as with the seed of the Spring 


stands connected the harvest of the Fall. We think this 
Vou. III, No. 9—7 
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grateful to the Christian heart. We do not like to bid fare- 
well forever to the old when we lay it away. As in some 
way the old earth is to emerge in the blessedness of the 
new, so that the seat of sin becomes the arena of holiness, 
so also shall the old bodily enfoldment of earth and sorrow 
become emergent in the spiritual vestment of the redeemed 
of the Lord, so that the whole man may share in the won- 
drous alchemy of zs grace, who said, ‘‘ Behold, I make all 
things new.” 

We find some very clear and satisfactory exegeses of 
difficult passages in this book as, indeed, in the others. 
Mary Magadalene is restrained from the touch of her pas- 
sionate love in the garden, in order that she might learn 
of spiritual communion, hereafter to be the boon of disci- 
pleship. Remission of sins, binding and loosing, should 
form the prerogative of the disciples of the Church, because 
of the truth in them. TZzhat, by its enlightenment, should 
ratify what heaven had already declared, as the minister’s 
ritual of marriage ratifies the pre-existent union of hearts. 
The baptism for the dead, spoken of in 1 Corinthians, is a 
rapid, abrupt reference to a superstitious custom, resorted to 
by Paul to strengthen his unanswerable argument for the 
resurrection. Deft turns of thought we find scattered along 
the pages of this book. Our Lord will go on beyond the 
two at Emmaus, as he will beyond any one who does not 
ask him to abide. The disciples before the Epiphany, to 
the number of seven, cast their nets all night and catch 
nothing, as others fishing for souls will do, unless Christ be 
with them. ‘‘Lovest thou me, Simon?” said the Risen 
One, using the loftiest word his language furnished to 
express affection. ‘‘Thou knowest that I love thee,” the 
disciple made answer, but his humility and recent defeat 
prompt the use of another and less intense and confi- 
dent word. 

But we can only hint at this volume’s fullness. It will 
be time well spent for any one to read it. They will be 
strengthened by the author’s virile faith, they must be in- 
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spired by his hope. They will catch views of the risen 
Lord that will make their hearts burn within them. That 
certainty of a hereafter, which is ‘‘the buttressing force for 
society,”’ will become more certain to them. It will help to 
make Christ real to all, and to those to whom it is dedi- 
cated, to those ‘‘who in sorrow, in illness, in weariness, in 
patient service, are looking for the blessed hope of his 
glorious Epiphany,” it will come as the very breath of peace 
from the lips of their Lord. 

The fourth volume of the series, ‘‘The Mountain Instruc- 
tion,” is, in its range of topics, the most practical of them 
all. Perhaps, in reality, itis not so. In reality, it may well 
be questioned if the implantation of a moral sentiment is 
not as productive in practical results, as the discussion of a 
moral precept. There is a good deal of cant about prac- 
tical preaching. All preaching is practical that takes hold 
of the eternal verities of God’s truth. Teach a man to love 
his brother, and you may leave him to infer that he must 
not steal. Teach him purity of heart, and you may trust 
him not to commit adultery. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘‘ Mountain Instruction” is no 
more practical than the Epiphanies. In its range of topics 
it is, for it ponders Christian ethics. It consists of fourteen 
lectures on Christ’s wonderful sermon. Nine of them were 
delivered in Association Hall, as were their predecessors of 
the ‘‘Creative Week.” That they did not command the 
attention or the attendance of the former series, was per- 
haps because their topic seemed of less general interest. It 
was a matter of no small moment, however, to hold the 
audiences that did assemble to listen to the unfoldment of 
Christ’s words. The speaker did not overestimate the im- 
portance of his message. It has to do with soul-building. 
And this surely is more important than world-building. 
The time may come when the popular ear may be caught 
as easily by instruction in the one as by the story of the 
other. In ability, in structure, in clearness, in evidence 
of wide reading and careful research, this volume is worthy 
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to take its place by the others. As an exposition of Christ’s 
mountain sermon it must take a high place, and be an abid- 
ing help to those whom its precepts have perplexed. Treat- 
ing such questions as forgiveness, speech, wealth, chastity, 
character, it is basal in its nature. It goes to the founda- 
tions of human society. It deals with the ‘‘origins of 
things,” not in the order of time, but in the line of moral 
development. It has to do with the ‘‘chart of life,” with 
the ‘‘ philosophy of holy living,’’ with ‘‘heaven’s intinerary 
for earth’s pilgrimage.”’ It is saying much, but not too 
much, to say it is not unworthy of the majesty of its 
subject matter. 

Very finely Dr. Boardman meets the charge of those 
who declaim against the originality of Christ. He was 
anticipated, say they, by Rabbins and by pagans. At least, 
he was but an echo. ‘‘As though this were a discredit to 
him, instead of a powerful tribute. For Christ came not to 
create, but to recreate; not to abolish, but to tranfigure; 
not to destroy, but to fulfill, Himself the Son of man, he 
assimilated into his own personality all that is good and 
great in man, realizing in his own character and teaching 
the better and ideal instincts of humanity. 

‘Though truths in manhood darkly join 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessings to the name 
Of him that made them current coin.’ ”’ 

Equally well is met the charge of John Stuart Mill and 
those of his school, who say ‘‘that the ideal of the Christian 
morality is negative rather than positive passive, rather than 
active, innocence rather than nobleness, abstinence from 
evil rather than energetic pursuit of good.”’. 

‘*It is easier,’’ we are told in answer, ‘‘to be proud than 
to be poor in spirit, easier to be self-complacent than to 
mourn, easier to talk of my rights than to be meek, easier 
to scorn a foe than to be merciful to him, easier to have men 
speak well of us than to be persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” The beatitudes ‘‘are the very essence and pith 
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of a genuine manhood.” This needs but the trial of those 
who think otlferwise to convince them of its truth. 

The relation of Moses and Christ is well set forth. Just 
so far as the teaching of the former was the teaching of 
the letter it was set aside. So far as it had a spirit beneath 
the vestment it was retained and fulfilled. He of whom 
‘‘Moses in the law and the prophets did write” was the 
fulfillment of them both. ‘‘He fulfilled them by quick- 
ening the spirit in the letter, the germ in the husk, unfolding 
all their essential moral potentialities from center along to 
every point on circumference.” The old ‘‘ was but a divine 
parenthesis in God’s conduct of humanity, a divine inter- 
calation bracketed between paganism and Christianity, in 
order to preserve the foreordained correspondence between 
the Redeemer’s purpose and the Creator’s goal.’”’ The 
intertwining of religion and morality in this book is as it 
should be. There can be no divorce between them without 
harm to both. ‘‘Religion,’’ some one has said, ‘‘is the 
marriage of the soul to God.” Morality is no less the 
marriage of the soul to humanity, and the two unions blend 
and become one. ‘‘Religion is morality looking Godward, 
and morality is religion looking manward.” If we had 
more religion in morality we should have more morality in 
religion. 

In the lecture on ‘‘Worship” there are some things 
with which we do not wholly agree. We heartily accord 
with what is said of the unostentatiousness of true religious 
life. Doubtless the publicity often given it is baneful. But 
we do not think the temptation to true saintliness to display 
its wares is a strong one. Ever will it be like the modest 
woodflower, content to bloom unnoted where God has put it. 
If it be otherwise, it is not true saintliness. Doubtless some- 
times the heralding of our doings deserves ail the strictures 
Dr. Boardman bestows upon it. So also may the drawing 
of the personal religious life from the seclusion that befits 
it. But sometimes the naming of donors, the publishing 
of contributions, the proclamation of facts, or the narration 
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of experience is just the right thing, and may as readily 
receive the Master’s encomium as aught that i$ done in the 
closet. This Dr. Boardman would not question. In his 
lecture we want simply the word for the other side. 

In the lecture on ‘‘Sonship,” the same want at one point 
is felt. Christ’s appeal to nature, in his ‘‘Consider the 
lilies,”’ is forcibly brought out. The beauty of the flower is 
exquisitely painted, and the folly of human rivalry proven 
and emphasized. No word, however, is spoken for appro- 
priate personal adornment. But surely he who decked the 
flowers, can not be displeased with human comeliness. 
May we not sometimes look at the lilies to learn how God 
delights in beauty; and that we may be as beautiful as we 
can in our sphere as they are in theirs ? 

In closing what we have to say on this volume, we 
second heartily Dr. Boardman’s estimate of its importance. 
It presents to us the ideal man. The final fruitage and 
climax of the Gospel. ‘‘Let humanity learn the lesson 
of the mountain perfectly, and humanity will be perfect, 
redemption completed, heaven begun. Etertlity itself will 
be compact with its outcome.” Surely he who will follow 
the thought and drink in the spirit of this exposition of his 
words, ‘‘who spake as never man spake,”’ will find no mean 
help toward gaining an imperfect reflection, at least, of the 
ideal life set before him therein. 

Having thus glanced at these volumes separately, for 
the remainder of our purpose we may group them. In 
them all, the same purpose is manifest, the shaping and 
enforcement of moral lessons. For this the scene is un- 
folded, the circumstances detailed, the text expounded. 
This is the end which runs as a silver line through 
all the means employed. These lessons may be grouped, 
as all moral lessons may be, in three classes. Those 
relating to God, to self, and to man. It were not needful, 
had we space to assign each to its place or discuss them in 
detail. We may say that, in the main, they are legitimately 
deduced from the facts considered. Now and then the 
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application seemsia little forced. The birth of the lands, for 
example, is made to teach human individuality. It may, to 
Dr. Boardman, but to the ordinary observer it is not clear. 
At other points the broad assertion of the lesson might, 
with advantage, be changed to express that such is the 
author’s thought. 

There is one idea running all through these books, which 
gives especial emphasis to these moral lessons derived from 
natural objects. It is this, that earthly embodiments form 
the shadow, the heavenly the substance. The former are 
really the semblance, the latter the realities. In so far it 
is Swendenborg’s doctrine of correspondences—that they 
‘fare representations of spiritual and heavenly things in 
natural things.” The human fatherhood is not the fact 
from which the Divine Fatherhood is to be inferred, but the 
latter is the fact which the former faintly illustrates. The 
marriage relationship is not chosen as the reality to present 
the nature of the union of Christ with his Church, but zhzs 
is the eternal fact which that was ordained to shadow forth. 
You eat your earthly bread. Did Christ seize this as sug- 
gesting the food his life would give the soul? No; the 
spiritual bread was first, the material second. And ¢his 
stands as the representation, ¢hat is the original. Whether 
we follow Dr. Boardman or not, the thought adds to the 
significance with which natural objects are freighted.. And 
the divine relationships become all the more precious, as we 
remember that in them the infirmities of the human are 
wanting, and their perfections are perfect, as God is. 

One thing that will strike the student of these books, is 
the fidelity of the author to the record he is examining. 
His simple question is, ‘‘What is taught?” Otherwise 
great works have been marred sometimes, because the posi- 
tion or prejudice of their authors has been permitted to 
warp the truth. No consideration would induce Dr. Board- 
man to follow their example. His treatment of opponents 
is in line with this attitude to truth. He can not be 
unfair, he will not be untrue. Archbishop Newman’s defi- 
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nition of a gentleman changed, may be applied to him. 
‘*He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is too 
chivalric to be unjust.” We believe that Dr. Boardman’s 
quotations from Scripture are largely, if not wholly, his 
own translation. This fact will enlarge our appreciation 
of the careful and painstaking work done, which the co- 
piousness and aptness of the passages had already made 
of no mean proportions. Their number shows how genuine 
has been the effort to glean from the whole field of revela- 
tion every thing that would aid to make plain the subject 
in hand. The wealth of quotation from other sources is no 
less ample. Writers of different ages and different lands, 
both of prose and verse, have been laid under contribution. 
The aptness of the selections is no less marked than is their 
number. The wide reading of Dr. Boardman has served 
him well, and those who follow his guidance may well be 
grateful for the company to which he leads them. 

The style of these books may justly claim a word. It 
has received criticism, and can hardly be wholly defended. 
It certainly is not that of the common people. Some of 
their pages have an aristocratic look, and their sound, seems 
for the portico of the few, rather than the gatherings of the 
many. Put them by the short, crisp, monosyllabic Saxon 
pages of Phillips Brooks, for example, and the contrast in 
some aspects of the comparison is to their manifest disad- 
vantage. Their elaborateness is sometimes excessive. Ver- 
bal effects are apparently sought. Ornament is sometimes 
constructed, and the art is not always concealed. Some- 
times the splendor of the vesture diverts attention from the 
thought it clothes. That this will repel readers can scarce 
be questioned, and as it does, it can not be other than 
regretted. It is the day of simplicity and directness, when, 
other things being equal, the simpler the garb the greater 
the effect. The age has caught something of the spirit 
of the English House of Commons, and ornament is dis- 
counted. It may well be questioned whether the constit- 
uency of earnest, scientific thinkers, whose ear Dr. Board- 
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man would like to gain, has not been narrowed by the 
rhetoric of his message. But we want to write a word of 
another sort. God has given us a love of the beautiful, 
and he has furnished pictures in nature and art to gratify 
it. He has made us delight in harmony, and music is born 
to meet the want. There is, in some at least, an zsthetic 
sense equally gratified and charmed 

By language choice and rare 

And shaped in beauty’s mold. 

Shall sneers cause us to break the mold, and be ashamed 
that we ever used it? Dr. Boardman has all the elements 
of a poet. He catches the sound of rhythm when it is but 
whispered, and descries a beauty from afar. And we must 
all acknowledge the subtle skill with which the faculty has 
endowed him. Somé of his sentences are poems and pic- 
tures at the same time. Some of his words are very con- 
densations of weighty thought. And yet, perhaps, a plainer 
dress would serve his purpose better. And we must regret 
any thing that stands as a hindrance before the message 
of these books. Christ walks their pages garbed in a 
beauty and a power few have surpassed in their delineations 
of him. When on the earth the common people heard him 
gladly. Of all the presentations of him now he surely must 
delight most in that which most the lowliest can receive. 

It is a fitting place to speak of the mechanical features 
of these books. They are all that can be desired. The 
paper is good, the type excellent, the proof-reading almost 
perfect. In addition, to three of them full indexes, both 
Scriptural and topical, have been furnished, making them 
of practical working value. In these somewhat minor mat- 
ters publisher and author have done their work well. 

The place and permanency of these books can hardly 
be difficult to determine. They must have a high place 
with thoughtful students of God’s Word; and with them 
must have more than a passing value. But be it otherwise. 
Let them be crowded from notice. They will but share 
the fate of others more famous than they. The most of us 
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make way-marks, not monuments, in life. Our work is 
mostly for the now rather than the hereafter. But it serves 
its purpose. It is a part of the scaffolding by the means 
of which shall emerge the perfect man. As such, these 
works have their place. Helping to the understanding of 
God’s Word and perfect obedience to his will, they help to 
the goal of man’s perfect life. As such their author may be 
as thankful to have begotten them as the Christian public 
may be grateful to receive them. 

Our review of them has been a delight. For the most 
part we have had only to commend. When we have ven- 
tured to criticise, it has been with diffidence. We have 
enjoyed our company. Schopenhauer is quoted as saying, 
‘*Those writers profit us, who quicken our thoughts and 
lead us whither alone we could not find our way.” Surely 
no student of these books can be otherwise than quickened, 
and his feet must long have wandered from the beaten lines 
of thought if he does not find them in unwonted paths. 
For the quickening and the guidance for ourselves and 
others we are grateful. May it be long ere the gifted 
author shall lose his power, and may pen as well as pulpit 
add to the service thus far nobly rendered. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D. D., LL. D. 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with historical introductions, a revised 
translation, and notes critical and explanatory. By Epwin Cone 
BIssELL, D. D. New York: Scribner. 1880. 

WE trust this excellent commentary will do much to 
revive the study in America and Great Britain of writings 
which possess great historical importance. The title by 
which they -re ordinarily known is misleading. These 
works have really little or nothing to do with the Old Tes- 
tament, but are extremely valuable to students of the New 
Testament. They ought to be thought of as belonging, not 
to either Testament, but to the Jewish literature of the 
interbiblical period. 

To neglect the interbiblical history of the Jews is fatal 
to any thorough and vivid historical knowledge of the New 
Testament. Matthew and Luke take us at once 2” medias 
res. These beginnings of a new thing evidently take place 
amid an old civilization, and we can not look around on the 
Roman or the Jewish world without looking back. If we 
turn simply to the Old Testament it fails to explain much 
of what we encounter in the Gospels. Imagine a reader 
well acquainted with the Old Testament and its secular his- 
torical environment, who passes at once to a first examination 
of the Gospels. He will feel himself to be amid strangely 
new surroundings. Who is Herod, king of the Jews? Is 
he a descendant of David; and if not, how has he come to 
usurp the throne secured to David’s line? Who is Caesar 
Augustus, issuing a decree to all the world? We have seen 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian masters of 
Western Asia, claiming to reign over all the world, but who 
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are these new rulers? Not a few things also require to be 
explained in the social and economical condition of the 
Jews, as indicated in the New Testament. But the most 
numerous and wonderful changes are in their religious con- 
dition. Who are these Pharisees and Sadducees constantly 
coming before us, and evidently exerting so powerful an 
influence on religious thought and life? What are the 
Rabbis, the lawyers, the Scribes? What are those syna- 
gogues, found in every town and frequented on every Sab- 
bath, not for sacrifice and other ceremonial acts of worship, 
but for reading the law, religious discourse, and prayer ? 

What high ruling body is this, called the Sanhedrin, a 
name having no Hebrew derivation, while the body is pre- 
sided over by the high-priest? What is meant by the tra- 
ditions of the elders? Whence came this wide-spread and 
firm belief in a resurrection of the dead, as to which the 
Old Testament gives but a few dim intimations? Such are 
some of the questions that must sorely perplex the reader 
we have imagined. Now, from reading the New Testament 
itself, with commentaries and other popular works, intelligent 
people among us do get some knowledge of these things; 
but it can never be a complete or satisfactory knowledge 
unless we personally study the rise and growth of all these 
new and strange institutions and usages. 

But the interbiblical history is still more important for 
another reason. Not only does it make us acquainted with 
the heathen and Jewish surroundings of Christ’s ministry, 
but we must look to it for light as to the historical origin 
of Christianity. 

Upon the origin of Christ and Christianity there are 
three erroneous views: 1. The first regards Christianity as 
only a fiction, a creation of human thought. The vulgar 
notion of imposture, which a hundred years ago was often 
and offensively put forward, is now almost entirely aban- 
doned, and would be forgotten as it deserves, save that 
here and there a man (perhaps with gifts disgraced by 
ignorance so patent and aims so ignoble) is digging up the 
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dead body of Tom Paineism, and carrying it around to see 
what he can make by the exhibition. Some German writers 
have more recently, and in a more respectful tone, repre- 
sented Christ as a mythical personage, or a poetic ideal of 
the man and the teacher. 2. The second view regards 
Christianity as a mere product of historical forces. The 
gradual development of Jewish life and thought, they say, 
acted upon by Persian religion and Greek philosophy and 
Roman rule, at length issued in Christ and Christianity. 
Numerous Jewish writers naturally strive to show that this 
noble religious product is but a modified form of Judaism ; 
infidel thinkers of every hue and grade, finding Christianity 
in the world, a great power through all the centuries, and 
being too well acquainted with history to call it an imposture 
or a delusion, yet quite compelled by their presuppositions 
to deny its divinity, endeavor to account for it as simply a 
natural product of the forces then at work in the religious 
thought of the Jews and the surrounding nations. 3. The 
mass of Christian people look upon Christianity as scarcely 
having any properly historical origin, but as an exclusively 
supernatural phenomenon, though amid natural surround- 
ings. If one attempts to inquire which of these three views 
is correct, it is only in the profound study of the interbiblical 
times that the question can be answered. And we think he 
would find that, as in so many disputes, each of the views 
is correct in certain respects. Christianity is a supernatural 
phenomenon, but is also a product of historical forces, both 
world-historical and Jewish-historical ; and Christ does meet 
and surpass all human craving for an ideal man and teacher. 

Interbiblical history can, of course, be broadly studied 
only by surveying also the history of all the peoples with 
whom the Jews of that period were in contact. For this 
purpose greatly increased facilities have, in recent years, 
been furnished the student. Those who do not propose to 
study the ancient sources, yet are not satisfied with a mere 
popular sketch, will find much satisfactory material in Raw- 
linson’s ‘‘ Five Great Monarchies,” and ‘‘Sixth,”’ in the larger 
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works on Greek history (of which Thirlwall’s is best for 
the successors of Alexander), and in Merivale’s ‘‘ History 
of the Romans under the Empire.”” Elaborate works on 
Jewish history, as developed amid these surroundings, abound 
in Germany, by far the grandest of them being that of 
Ewald, which has been translated into English; and Prid- 
eaux’s ‘‘Connexion,” though needing correction in some 
details, and quite wanting in the true historical spirit, 
continues to be useful as a collection of materials. The 
English translation of Déllinger’s valuable work, ‘‘The Gen- 
tile and the Jew,” etc., is out of print. 

But while the general student may content himself with 
these extensive modern works for all that pertains to the 
surrounding peoples, he can not dispense with a personal 
study of the Jewish literature belonging to the interbiblical 
period. This literature comprises several groups of works. 
1. The books commonly known as the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the chief of which are the historical romances 
of Tobit and Judith, the histories known as 1 Macca- 
bees and 2 Maccabees, and the philosophical works called 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) and Wisdom 
of Solomon. 2. This last belongs, also, to another group, 
the works which remain of the Jewish-Alexandrine phi- 
losophy, principal among which are the ‘‘Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,” the so-called fourth book of Maccabees, and the 
works of Philo. 3. A third group comprises Apocalyptic 
books, the most important of which are_second (fourth) Es- 
dras, the book of Enoch, the Jewish Sibylline books, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the book of Jubilees; and we may 
add the Psalms of Solomon, which, though different in form, 
are similar in contents. Some of these works are post- 
Christian in their origin, and the others contain many Chris- 
tian additions and interpolations. Quite too much has been 
claimed for them by some writers as antedating and account- 
ing for many distinctive Christian conceptions, and we 
think that too much is conceded in Westcott’s ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels,” the best account of the 
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matter that is accessible to English readers being that of 
Drummond, in his important work, ‘‘ The Jewish Messiah.” 
(London, 1877.) 4. Josephus, particularly in the latter 
part of the ‘‘ Antiquities (or Ancient History) of the Jews,” 
is a leading authority for this period, and the best modern 
treatises can never compensate the student for a lack of 
acquaintance with his works. 5. The Talmud is being more 
and more used to throw light back on the interbiblical pe- 
riod. Besides copious extracts from the Mishna and both 
Gemaras in well-known learned collections, considerable por- 
tions of the Mishna are now accessible in readable and not 
costly translations, of which may be specially mentioned 
Barclay on ‘‘The Talmud” (London, 1878), and Taylor’s 
‘«Sayings of the Jewish Fathers” (London, 1877). 

We have given this little classification of materials, with 
mention of a few recent books, in the hope of stimulating 
some young and aspiring readers to devote themselves to the 
study of the interbiblical period, which at this moment 
offers results of great value if studied with broad sympa- 
thies and fearless inquiry, but without the destructive pre- 
suppositions which bind hand and foot many a writer who 
boasts of freedom and exclusive devotion to truth. 

Many well-read persons, at the present time, are almost 
entirely ignorant of the books known as the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, and not a few regard them with strong dislike, 
as unworthy claimants of a place in the Old Testament. It 
may be well, therefore, to remark briefly upon the value 
of the leading works in this group. Some of the books 
may be set aside as of little account. The first book of 
Esdras, which usually stands first, is neither interesting nor 
instructive, and had better be passed over by all but special- 
ists in Old Testament study. Second Esdras, as remarked 
above, is one of the Apocalyptic books; it is of great inter- 
est with reference to the Jewish expectations of a Messiah, 
but needs to be studied in connection with the other Apoca- 
lyptic works. The additions to Esther and Daniel are 
of little importance, though the story of Susanna is pleas- 
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ing, and the ‘‘Song of the Three Children” still holds a 
place in some forms of worship. The romance of Judith isa 
famous story, and may have greatly inspired the Jews during 
the later years of the Maccabean struggle (its probable 
date) ; and the heroine has afforded favorite material to the 
painters, though in herself scarcely a very admirable per- 
sonage; but the book contains very little instruction con- 
cerning Jewish life or thought. 

The romantic story of Tobit is of great interest and 
value. So far as we have knowledge of the early Egyptian 
and Assyrian works of fiction they will not compare in 
beauty of tone with this Jewish novel; and even Xeno- 
phon’s historical romance is far inferior in warmth and 
sweetness. If not written, as Ewald thinks, in the fourth 
century before Christ, but rather in the Maccabean time 
(Bissell), it describes with singular vividness and with an 
accuracy to which criticism can take little exception, the life 
of the Jews in the East during and after the captivity. 
There is a charming naturalness and verisimilitude about its 
pictures of domestic life. The colloquies of the aged Tobit 
and his wife, and the behavior of Tobias about his marriage, 
abound in exquisite touches of nature. The wealth which 
Jews were sure to acquire with half a chance, and their 
business fidelity to each other amid all the changes of those 
uncertain times are incidentally manifested. The duties 
reckoned by the Jews as most important are specially com- 
mended; namely, care of the dead, alms-giving, prayer, and 
fasting. The last three of these are the examples selected 
by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount to illustrate his 
caution against ostentation in doing righteousness; and the 
statement that ‘‘alms delivers from death, and it shall purge 
away all sin” (xii, 9), is a proof-text for the Romish doc- 
trine of merit in alms-giving. The angelic traveling com- 
panion in the form of a man represents the same natural 
and pleasing conception that is seen in Mentor, and many a 
like fancy of early story ; and the angel’s words, ‘‘ All these 
days I simply appeared to you; and I neither ate nor drank, 
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but you did see a vision” (xii, 19), show that the notion 
called Docetism existed long before the second Christian 
century, and that the condemnation of Docetic notions as 
to the humanity of Christ, which appears in the epistles of 
John, by no means afford ground for pushing the date 
of those epistles into the second century. In regard to 
demons, also, and exorcism, and many other matters, this 
pleasant little book gives valuable information concerning 
Jewish opinion in the interbiblical period. And its style 
well imitates the charming simplicity which marks the nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament. 

Still finer in beauty of style, and altogether the most 
pleasing and valuable of all these books is 1 Maccabees. 
Its historical errors are few and slight. Its account of the 
great Maccabean conflict is eminently instructive and inspir- 
ing; and narrow as was the field of this conflict it ranks in 
world-historical importance among the greatest of all national 
wars, for here the long history of West-Asiatic despotism, 
Greek culture, and the true religion held by the Hebrews, 
converged upon one point in a struggle for life or death. 
The story of Judas Maccabeus as one of the noblest patriot 
leaders, has never yet received adequate treatment, the 
recent little work of Conder being of some value, but far 
from satisfactory; but its chief material and nearly all the 
finést characteristics of this God-fearing hero are given, and 
beautifully given, in 1 Maccabees. Moreover, the student 
can nowhere else find so striking an illustration of the dif- 
ference between the Hebraized Greek of the Septuagint and 
New Testament and the Greek of later classical times, as 
by comparing 1 Maccabees and Josephus. Large portions 
of the book are simply rewritten by Josephus, so that one 
may compare the two step by step, noting the divergence 
of grammatical usage, and also the difference in general 
style between the simple Hebrew story and the stately, 
elaborate, overwrought fashion in which Josephus imitated 
Greek historical writers. 2 Maccabees was not, like 1 Mac- 


cabees, translated from Hebrew or Aramaic, but originally 
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written in Greek, with much of the grandiloquence and 
would-be dignity and splendor which marked Alexandrine 
literature in general, so that here also is an interesting con- 
trast in style. This book is historically far less reliable than 
the other, and its chief addition to the Maccabean history is 
the account of Eleazar and the mother with seven sons in 
those terrific persecutions under Antiochus, which provoked 
the father of Judas to revolt. 

The other two important books of the collection are the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. The former is a Palestinian book, 
pretty certainly written about B. C. 190. As to this point, 
Dr. Ezra Abbot clearly convicted Westcott (Smith’s Dic 
tionary) of a slip in his Greek, and there can now be little 
doubt that the book was translated B. C. 132, by the author’s 
grandson. We think Dr. Bissell errs in proposing to take 
‘*grandfather’’ as merely ancestor, in order to support the 
theory that the Simon eulogized is Simon I. All the proofs 
concur, if we understand Simon II, and this will place 
the date of the book about B. C. Igo, in the generation 
preceding the Maccabean revolt. The greater part of the 
work is an imitation, as to method and style, of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. Whether all composed or partly 
collected by the author, his brief sayings often command 
admiration for their shrewdness and worldly wisdom, while 
some are extremely selfish and even malignant. We know 
of nothing in all literature that can surpass the cold and 
outspoken selfishness of xxxviii, 16-23. He seems in gen- 
eral to have a poor opinion of women, though from him 
comes the oft-quoted saying, ‘‘A good wife is a good por- 
tion,” etc. (xxvi, 1-4.) He intensely delights in the ritual 
(see especially i, 1-21), and ritualism under that dispensation 
was right. Great importance is attached by him to the 
Scribes, but he insists that ‘‘the wisdom of a Scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure” (xxxviii, 24), and holds in utter 
contempt the idea that a farmer (‘‘whose talk is of bul- 
locks’’), a smith, or a potter should get wisdom. Thus 
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more than two centuries before the ministry of Christ, and 
much earlier than the first mention of Pharisees, we see the 
Scribes an influential class. This work contains nothing 
Messianic, and nothing as to a future life. Strikingly dif- 
ferent in this last respect is the Wisdom of Solomon, an 
Alexandrine work of unknown date, but hardly earlier than 
the first century before Christ, and not later than the Chris- 
tian era. The theory of Plumptre (in ‘‘The Expositor,” 
Vol. I), that Apollos wrote this work while a Jew, and after 
his conversion wrote the epistle to Hebrews, is not more 
than an ingenious fancy. We can not here trace the rise 
and progress of the Jewish-Alexandrine philosophy. The 
Jews have always shown themselves a highly intellectual 
race, and it was natural that when ‘‘ opportunity of leisure”’ 
arose for the wealthy among them in Alexandria, they 
should become deeply interested in Greek philosophy. We 
have in Eusebius some interesting fragments from Aristo- 
bulus, who lived in Alexandria as early as B. C. 180, and 
began the attempt so often renewed to combine the Old 
Testament with one or another of the Greek philosophical 
systems, so as to show that the Jewish Scriptures had fur- 
nished the germs of this philosophy, and that they really 
contained, if interpreted allegorically, all its best ideas. 
Aristobulus was mainly (Eusebius) an Aristotelian, but Wis- 
dom is chiefly Platonic, as is Philo, the culminating writer 
of this school, who was an old man in A. D. 40, and thus 
contemporary with the beginnings of Christianity. The so- 
called fourth book of Maccabees is thoroughly Stoic, and is 
a brief and very interesting production, both for Jewish- 
Stoic thought and as a specimen of the inflated, almost 
sophomoric, and yet really vigorous Alexandrine style. 
This work is not given by Bissell, but the Greek is usually 
printed with the works of Josephus (to whom this treatise 
was long ascribed), and is included in Fritzsche’s ‘‘ Libri 
Apocryphi Vet. Test.,” while the common English version 
may be found in some copies of Bagster’s cheap edition of 
the Apocrypha. We add, still for the convenience of junior 
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students, that Philo’s works may also be had at small cost, 
the Greek in a Tauchnitz edition, and an English translation 
in Bohn’s Library, four volumes. The book of Wisdom 
sets forth the beauty and blessedness of true wisdom, which 
rebukes the folly of living only for passing earthly pleasure, 
and points the way to immortality; and also the absurdity 
and wickedness of idolatry. There is an interesting combi- 
nation of Platonic and Jewish ideas; for example, ‘‘God 
created man for immortality, . . . but through envy 
of the devil came death into the world.” (ii, 23.) So 
while much is said of immortality, it is confined to the 
righteous. (iii, 1; v, 15.) The book contains passages of 
real beauty, and some of its sayings have gone into all 
literature, such as ‘‘yet is their hope full of immortality.” 
The style is an excellent specimen of Alexandrian writing, 
and the contrast between its comparatively pure later Greek 
and the Aramaized translation of the son of Sirach is very 
instructive. 

But if some of the books called Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha possess such interest and value as we have briefly 
tried to show, the question may be asked, On what grounds 
are they excluded from the Old Testament? Many of the 
early Christian Fathers quoted them as Scripture, and the 
Church of Rome expressly declares them (through the 
Council of Trent) to be a part of the Old Testament, and 
uses them to establish some of its characteristic doctrines. 
They are still treated as having a quasi-Scriptural character 
by Lutherans in Germany and by the Church of England. 
Why do we so confidently exclude them? The question is 
properly declared by Dr. Bissell to be one that may be 
‘‘ readily settled” (page 43). We wiil not follow his excel- 
lent account of the character and scope of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha, and of the history of their use. For us 
the main point is to show that the ‘‘the Scripture”’ or ‘‘the 
Scriptures,” so often referred to by our Lord and the apos- 
tles, and distinctly commended by them as from God, con- 
sisted of our present Old Testament books and no others. 
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We will briefly restate the evidence to this effect, because 
some points appear to have been recently misapprehended 
in our own country. The term Scripture or Scriptures 
evidently has a technical sense in the New Testament 
precisely as in our own usage, denoting the recognized 
body of sacred writings. Now can we ascertain what writ- 
ings these were? There is a well-known passage of Jose- 
sephus (Against Apion i, 8), which is given in many works 
on the subject, but which we will translate afresh. He is 
speaking of the trustworthiness of the Jewish historical 
records as having been composed by prophets and priests 
(the latter keeping up the genealogies), and proceeds: 


“For we have not myriads of discordant and conflicting books [as 
the Greeks had], but only two and twenty books, containing the record 
of all time, which are justly believed to be divine [or, ‘which are justly 
believed in,’ more probably the correct text; see Miiller on ‘Josephus 
against Apion’|. And five of these are the books of Moses, which con- 
tain both the laws and the history of the origin of mankind down to 
his death. This time is a little less than three thousand years. And 
from the death of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, who succeeded 
Xerxes as king of the Persians, the prophets who succeeded Moses 
wrote the events of their times in thirteen books; and the remaining 
four contain hymns to God and counsels to men for the conduct of 
life. From Artaxerxes to our own times there have been detailed writ- 
ings, but they have not been counted worthy of like belief with those 
that preceded them, because there did not exist the exact succes- 
sion of the prophets. And actions show plainly how we have believed 
in our writings. For though so long a time has now elapsed, no one 
has dared either to add any thing or to take away from them, or to 
make a change. But it is innate in all Jews from their very birth 
to regard them as God’s commands, and to abide in them, and, if need 
be, to die for them cheerfully.” 


This division into three parts corresponds to that of the 
grandson and translator of Jesus, the son of Sirach, who 
speaks in his Prologue (B. C. 132) of ‘‘the law and the 
prophecies and the rest of the books,” as having been trans- 
lated into Greek, and to that in Luke xxiv, 44, ‘‘The law 
of Moses and the prophets and the Psalms,” and is a 
division well known in the Talmud and the Hebrew manu- 
scripts. The books are counted as twenty-two, to accord 
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with the number of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet, and 
thirteen of them are set down as historical writings of the 
prophets. Now we can show what precise books Josephus 
meant by reference to the Talmud and to early Christian 
writers. Thus Melito, of Sardis, about A. D. 172, say sev- 
enty-five years after Josephus wrote his treatise, states (ex- 
tract in Eus. Hist. iv, 26) that he had, at the request of a 
friend, made careful inquiries while traveling in the East 
and in Palestine, and obtained exact information as to the 
number, order, and names of the books of the Old Cove- 
nant. And he subjoins them as follows: ‘‘Five books 
of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy; Joshua, son of Nun, Judges, Ruth, four books of 
Kings, two of Chronicles; Psalms of David, Proverbs (also 
called Wisdom) of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Job; of prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah (the twelve in one book), 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra.’”’ Here are twenty-five books. Nehe- 
miah, as was often done, is doubtless counted with Ezra; 
Esther is not mentioned, and we can not say whether it was 
included with some other. The canonical book of Proverbs 
is frequently called by the later Jews ‘‘ Book of Wisdom,” 
and by the Fathers ‘‘ Wisdom” (Bleek, Introduction to Old 
Testament, ii, 318); so that there is no occasion to suppose 
that Melito refers to the Apocryphal book called Wisdom 
of Solomon. Again, Origen (died A. D. 253), in an expo- 
sition of the first Psalm, gave ‘‘a list of the sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Old Covenant,” introduced by the remark, 
‘*And it should not be unknown that the books of the 
_ Covenant are, as the Hebrews hand down, twenty-two, the 
Same as the number of letters in their alphabet.” And then 
he gives (Eus. Hist. vi, 25) the names of the twenty-two 
books, as follows: ‘‘Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth (‘with them in one;’ 
that is, Judges and Ruth in one book), First and Second 
Kings (‘with them one, Samuel’), Third and Fourth Kings 
in one, First and Second Chronicles in one, First and Second 
Ezra in one (the second being, doubtless, Nehemiah), Book 
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of Psalms, Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations and the epistle in one, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther.”” Now add the Talmud, which 
names the books (after the five books of the law), as fol- 
lows: ‘‘(Prophets), Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Twelve; (Cethubim), Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamen- 
tations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Chronicles.” (Bleek ii, 309.) 
Here the number is made twenty-four (the number of letters 
in the Greek alphabet), instead of twenty-two as in Josephus 
and Origen, by separating Ruth from Judges and Lamenta- 
tions from Jeremiah.* 

The minor differences in these three lists only show the 
freedom with which the matter was treated, and make them 
three independent sources of information as to the books 
meant by Josephus in his thirteen prophets and four other 
books; and there can be no doubt that he meant our present 
Hebrew books. But Josephus had, being a Pharisee, a states- 
man, and a historian, and already engaged in active life for 
some years before the destruction of Jerusalem, the best 
possible opportunities of information as to what the Jews 
of his time regarded as sacred books; nor has he here any 
motive that we can perceive for misrepresenting. Besides, 
Josephus made much use of 1 Maccabees and probably of 
some others of the apocryphal books, and he expressly 
refers to such later writings as not worthy of like credence 
with the other books, because written when the succession 
of prophets no longer existed. And he declares in the 
strongest terms that this collection of books, our Old Tes- 
tament, no one had dared to add to, take from, or alter. 

Now, it matters not to our argument, whether Josephus 
was right in thinking the latest of the sacred books to have 


*Jerome, in the Preface to his translation’ of Samuel, says there were 
twenty-two books, answering to the twenty-two letters, and then gives the 
three divisions of Books of Moses, Prophets, and Hagiographa, and the 
same names as in the Talmud, except that he does not separate Ruth 
and Lamentations; but he mentions that some do give these among the 
Hagiographa. 
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been written in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus; his 
testimony, explained and confirmed by Melito, Origen, and 
the Talmud, shows that ‘‘the Scripture” or ‘‘the Scrip- 
tures” of which our Lord and his apostles spoke did not 
contain the Apocrypha, and ad contain all the books of our 
Old Testament. 

Two objections have been made to the familiar argument 
we have thus restated, and it is especially for the purpose 
of adverting to these that we have taken up the subject. 

It is said by some, and the statement has been recently 
popularized by S. Davidson, in his ‘‘Canon of the Bible”’ 
(enlarged from the Encyc. Brit.), that the Jews, at the time 
of the Christian era, were not really agreed as to what 
books they held to be canonical or ‘‘Scripture.” As to 
the Sadducees and the Samaritans, it matters not. But the 
Mishna mentions certain meetings of Scribes, supposed, from 
the Rabbis named as present, to have been held about 
A. D. 65 and A. D. go, in which some contended that 
Ecclesiastes was not a sacred or canonical book (because it 
contained contradictory and immoral sayings) ; but the ques- 
tion was decided by a majority in its favor. (See David- 
son, page 34; Bleek, ii, 299; Schiirer in Herzog, ed. 2, i, 
485.) The very reasons given show that the general opinion 
was otherwise, even as to Ecclesiastes, and that as to the 
books in general there was no question at all. Notice the 
statement in Mishna, Yadayim (Hands) chapter iii: 

‘“‘ All sacred Scriptures render the hands unclean. The Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes render the hands unclean. R. Judah says, ‘Canticles 
render the hands unclean, but Ecclesiastes is in dispute.’ R. José says, 
‘Ecclesiastes does not render the hands unclean, but the Canticles are 
in dispute.’ R. Simeon says, ‘Ecclesiastes is one in which the school 
of Shammai is less strict, and the school of Hillel more rigid.’ R. 
Simeon, the son of Azai, said, ‘I received by tradition from the mouths 
of the seventy-two elders, on the day they inducted R. Eleazar, the son 
of Azariah, into the president's seat, that Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
render the hands unclean.’ R. Akiba said, ‘God forbid! no man in 
Israel ever questioned that the Canticles render the hands unclean, as 
the whole world is not equal to the day on which the Canticles were 


given to Israel; for all the Scriptures are holy, but the Canticles are 
Holy of Holies. They only disputed in reference to Ecclesiastes.’ R. 
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Johanan, the son of Joshua, the son of R. Akiba’s father-in-law, said, 
‘According to the words of the son of Azai, thus they disputed, and 
thus they decided.’” (Barclay, page 328.) 

There never was a better illustration of the maxim 
that the exception proves the rule. These men are scru- 
pulous and disputatious, and they know of no objection 
save to Ecclesiastes and one of them to Canticles; the 
latter objector is overwhelmed, the former are outvoted, 
and the case as to the other books stands out as beyond 
question. Even Davidson elsewhere gives it up. Though 
at first he says (page 34), ‘‘ The canon was not considered 
to be closed in the first century before, and the next after 
Christ, there were doubts about some portions ;’’ yet after- 
wards (page 56), he says: ‘‘In the first century before | 
the Christian era, . . . the doubts of individuals, it is 
true, were still expressed respecting certain books* of the 
Cethubim (Hagiographa), but they had no perceptible effect 
upon the current opinion.’’ This is yielding all we ask. 
When Jesus and the apostles spoke of ‘‘the Scripture,” 
“the Scriptures,”’ their hearers all understood, instantly and 
indubitably, a well-known mass of sacred writings, the same 
as our Old Testament. 

The other objection is that the apostles frequently quote 
from the Septuagint version, and that the Septuagint did 
comprise the Apocryphal books. Here one must, of course, 
guard against taking for granted that the apostles regarded 
as a definite collection what we now call the Septuagint. 
But from the fact that early Christian writers often speak of 
some apocryphal book as Scripture, or quote from it with 
the formula ‘‘it is written,” the inference is fairly drawn that 
the Jews of Alexandria and the dispersion in general were 
accustomed to associate some of these books (which, in 
Palestine, were regarded as inferior—see quotation above 


* Davidson mentions that some individuals had before the Christian era 
expressed similar doubts as to Ezekiel, Esther, and Proverbs; but that these 
doubts were allayed by Hananiah about 32 B.C. After that time we know 
of no objections, except those to Ecclesiastes (and Canticles), as above 
described. 
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from Josephus) with the Greek translation of the sacred 
books. But it does not follow that even these foreign Jews 
looked upon such books as sacred, there being another quite 
possible conclusion; namely, that they attached less sacred- 
ness to the Greek translation than to the Hebrew original. 
And this appears to be the fact. ‘‘It has been sufficiently 
proved by Oehler and Frankel that the Jews, even at Alex- 
andria, did not attach the idea of canonical authority to the 
Septuagint, much less to the additions that were made to 
it, and that the notion of a separate Alexandrian canon 
of the Scriptures, as distinguished from a Hebrew canon, 
never prevailed among them.” (Bissell, Int., page 50.) 
And even if it could be shown that the Alexandrian and 
other foreign Jews did regard these books as canonical or 
quasi-canonical, it would not at all follow that the apostles 
did so, and would require to be proved. But for such a 
position there is no proof, and against it are two important 
considerations. 1. The apostles, as Palestinian Jews, would 
be likely to share the Palestinian conviction and feeling made 
known to us by Josephus and the corroborative authorities. 
2. The New Testament writers have never once quoted 
from any one of the apocryphal books. Earnest attempts 
to show such quotation have failed. If we suppose an 
allusion in Hebrews xi, 35 ff., to the persecutions described 
in 2 Maccabees, it will only show that the facts there de- 
scribed were a recognized part of the history of Israel, and 
not at all that the book was regarded as canonical; and so 
of supposed allusions to other books. If we hold that 
Jude quoted from the book of Enoch—a point not yet set- 
tled—that would have to be considered in estimating the 
canonicity of Jude; but it must then be remembered that 
Enoch was assuredly not, at any time, regarded as a part 
of the Septuagint, and that such quotation only sets in more 
striking contrast the fact that the other books included in the 
Septuagint are in the New Testament ot quoted. If it be 
suggested that the apostles read Daniel and Esther in their 
Greek version with the apocryphal additions and knew no 
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difference, the answer is that, on that point, we have no 
information, but that the New Testament writers have shown 
that they did know the renderings of the Greek translation 
to be often inaccurate, by repeatedly abandoning it for a 
more exact rendering of the Hebrew, and that from this one 
would suppose, if we are to attempt any supposition on the 
subject, that they also knew the difference between the 
Hebrew text and the additions made in the Greek transla- 
tion. And so this objection also seems to fall away. 

It would be a pleasant task, if our space were not ex- 
hausted, to point out in detail the merits of Dr. Bissell’s 
work. He gives evidence of having thoroughly studied his 
subject in all its departments, and made himself familiar 
with the rich German literature in regard to all the histor- 
ical and critical questions involved. A comparison of his 
introductions and commentaries with those of Arnald (usually 
printed with the commentaries of Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby), the only preceding English commentator on the 
Apocrypha, would show marvelous progress in scholarship 
on these subjects since 1744. It may be proper to say, that 
having long studied and taught the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha as helps to the New Testament, with a constant use 
of the leading German writers, we have, in a careful exam- 
ination of Dr. Bissell’s work, found much to admire in his 
general and special introductions, his greatly improved trans- 
lation, and his critical, exegetical and historical notes, and 
have lighted upon very little to which we should take serious 
exception. We hope the work will be at once procured and 
carefully studied by all our more intelligent ministers, and 
in not a few cultivated families. And we wish that Dr. Bis- 
sell might see his way to give us a like treetise upon the 
Apocalyptic books, of which brief, but good, sketches will 
be found in his Appendix. 
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BookKs—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By 
HEINRICH AUGUST WILHELM MEYER, Th. D, Vols. I and II.* 

THE two volumes before us give the author’s comments on 
Mark and Luke; the first carrying us to the third chapter of Luke, 
and the second volume completing his labors on that Gospel. 
The translations from the German were made by Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam P, Dickson and Rev. Dr. William Stewart, with the author’s 
sanction. ‘They seem to have done their work well, and with 
fidelity to the views of Dr. Meyer. The translations are from the 
fifth edition of the original—that in which the author left it—and 
allow Dr. Meyer to speak for himself. For this reason this 
translation will be greatly preferable to those in which Meyer’s 
views are overlaid with those of translators who occupy a large 
portion of nearly every page in spreading out their own opin- 
ions. Although rejecting many of his criticisms and conclu- 
sions, American Bible students hold the author in high esteem 
as a scholar and thinker, and when they desire to consult him, 
they wish to have a clear and unadulterated presentation of his 
own views. They have that in these volumes. 

Meyer lays a strong foundation for criticism by performing 
skillfully the work of an exegete. He not only enriches his own 
comments with the labors of other Bible students, but so compares 
one with another as to help us to clearer and broader views of the 
doctrines brought under consideration. Despite his faults he is 
one of the most helpful of German commentators. 





Platform Papers, By DANIEL Curry.t 


Tuis is a collection of addresses, discussions, and essays on 
social, moral, and religious subjects. It contains some of the 
author’s best productions. The vigor of thought and positiveness 
of conviction, combined with both keenness and breadth of view— 

* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, New York: Scribner & Welford. For 


sale by Robert Clarke & Co.,; Cincinnati. Price, $3 per volume. 
ft Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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all the characteristics which have placed him beside the ablest 
editors and platform speakers in his denomination—are found in 
these papers. The subjects treated—fifteen in number—are of 
permanent interest, and their treatment will be gratifyingly valu- 
able to intelligent readers. There’ is much solid food in them, 
well seasoned, and served in good style. The first deals with, or 
defends, Arminianism. He argues learnedly and shrewdly for 
its claims, but refuses its conclusions; accepts its premises and 
assertions, but dares not assume the ultimate analysis to which 
inexorable logic would carry them. He is for Arminianism and 
against Calvinism, yet fails to see how either can be sustained, 
and leaves both as suspended air-castles, with the front doors 
wide open, and the back ones undiscoverably hidden in the 
mysteries of God’s methods and the inscrutable workings of 
man’s mind. The doctor’s confessed failure to either annihilate 
one or reconcile both is a disappointment for which the inquirer’s 
only solace will be in turning to the illustrative labors of the 
younger theologians. . 





Club Essays. By DAvip Swina.* 


THESE papers are in Mr. Swing’s liveliest and pleasantest 
style. The essay on ‘‘Augustine and His Mother” is an amusing 
combination of satirical criticism and tender pathos. The author 
is evidently averse to such frank exposures of the moral condi- 
tion of one’s heart, as Augustine and other’ religious people 
of earlier times gave to such of their associates as they supposed 
to be interested in their spiritual welfare. The professor is not 
in sympathy as to this with David and Paul, to say nothing 
of other Biblical writers. He would not tear down the curtains 
and expose his soul as did Augustine. Not that he claims to be 
too modest, but that ‘‘it is pretty generally known” that the pro- 
fessed motive—‘‘ the desire to do good” —is generally mixed with 
a fondness for ‘‘self-utterance,” ‘‘so that the two desires of sav- 
ing souls and pleasing one’s self are, for the most part, combined 
in all these personal records.” The essayist who can put such 
unqualified accusations in type should not plead poverty of 
audacity. ‘The author greatly blurs the other excellencies of his 
writings by petty fiings at orthodox views of present or past days. 


*Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Co, Price, $1.00. 
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The other papers in this little volume are entitled, ‘‘A Roman 
Home,” ‘‘ Parlez Vous Francais?” ‘‘ The History of Love,” and 
‘*The Greatest of the Fine Arts.” 





Baptist Doctrines. Edited by Rev. CHARLEs. A. JENKINS.* 

THE ‘distinctive points of the faith and practice” of the Bap- 
tists are clearly stated, and the grounds on which they are based 
ably. set forth, in twenty-three papers, by ministers who represent 
the talent and learning of the denomination. The list of subjects 
comprises more than what can be claimed as exclusively Baptist 
faith, Other evangelical Churches hold substantially, and in 
many respects precisely, the same views Dr. Jeters presents on 
Inspiration, Dr, Stifler on the Gospel Ministry, Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt on Special Providence, Dr. Hovey on the Trinity, Dr. W. 
T. Brantby on the Divinity of Christ, Dr. Samson on the Atone- 
ment, Dr. Gardner on the Personality of the Holy Spirit, Dr. 
Richard Fuller on Predestination, Dr. T. T. Eaton on Final Per- 
severance, Dr. J. L. Burrows on Future Punishment, and Prof. 
Fox on the Resurrection. These are among the best of the 
contributions to this rich volume, but they do not present views 
peculiar to Baptists. Of the other papers we can not name one 
that is weak or seriously defective. The volume is such an ac- 
cession to Baptist literature as does honor to the writers and the 
denomination. It is a mine of wealth that should be spread far 
and wide. 





The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or, Philosophy of the Divine Opera- 
tion in the Redemption of Man, By Rev. JAMEs B. WALKER, D. D.Tf 

Tuis is the fifth edition of this work, the first having been 
issued by Messrs. Church & Goodman, of Chicago. In 1874 
S. C. Griggs & Co. published it. The author has revised and 
enlarged it for the present publishers. It is a volume of much 
worth to Bible students. It embodies much earnest study, care- 
ful investigation, and far-reaching speculation. But the author 
has overdone his task in some respects. He has quite unneces- 
sarily, and much to the detriment of the practical value of his 
work to the average pastor, indulged his tendency to specu- 


*St. Louis: Chancey R. Barns. 
t Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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late and philosophize where neither philosophy nor metaphysics 
can aid us, It may be that there is ‘‘one chain of creative 
progress begun when the Spirit of God brooded upon the face 
of the waters,” and completed when the divine image was 
begotten again in believing souls; but if so, what of it? How 
can we get hold of the invisible links? And if we should grasp 
the ‘‘chain” here or yonder, what could we do with it? Con- 
ceding ‘‘self-consciousness of the mental constitution,’ and that 
**mind is, in some sense, tripartite,” why pause to write a full 
lecture on mental science when treating of ‘‘the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit?” Granting that ‘‘the ‘I’ is a personality” —and who 
would not be egotistical enough to do that—and ‘thought an 
outbirth of the ‘I,’” we pause before admitting that ‘‘the ‘I’ 
of the mind is designated distinctly by the word ‘spirit’ in the 
Scriptures.” Nor do we regard his philosophizing upon ‘‘ the 
relations of spirit and word in the human mind” as helpful to his 
efforts or to his readers. Nothing of the kind is needed, either 
by the theologian or common people to enable them to compre- 
hend the nature and importance of the work of the Holy Spirit. 

These will indicate a few extra or side strokes, which are not 
so much in the nature of defects as of the superfluous, calculated 
to mystify and divert. There is much clear, deep thinking, as 
suggestive as it is subtle. The student will enjoy the fresh and 
original views advanced by the author. He has not traveled in 
the old beaten paths, and his book will, by reason of its ability, 
stand out prominently among the many others on the Holy Spirit 
and his work. 





Essays in Biography and Criticism. By PETER BAYNE, M. A, In two 
volumes,* 

Mr. BAYNE is a keen observer, thorough in analysis, and 
logical in argument. These qualities, combined with breadth of 
vision, pleasure in literary composition, and a good command 
of language, fit him for the peculiar work of. either the biog- 
rapher or critic. His first appearance before the American public 
was welcomed with much warm praise from the press, and express- 
ions of general gratification by numerous readers. The hopeful- 
ness with which he allows these volumes to be offered to Amer- 

* Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 
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ican readers is well placed. A few of these papers or essays were 
published some time since in an Edinburgh magazine. Some of 
them have been so modified as to make them altogether different. 
Other papers appear for the first time,—those on Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, on Mr. Tennyson, and on Mr. Ruskin. 

The second series or volume consists of essays on Charles 
Kingsley, Thomas Babington Macaulay, Sir Archibald Alison, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Wellington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Plato, 
Characteristics of Christian Civilization, The Modern University, 
The Pulpit and Press, ‘‘ The Testimony of the Rocks,” a Defense. 





Bible Thoughts and Themes. By Rev. Georce A. Lorton, D. D.* 


THE discourses embraced in this book were delivered, during 
the Spring of 1880, to the young people of the Third Baptist 
Church of St. Louis. They were received with favor, and their 
publication suggested. No thought of book-making was in the 
author’s mind when preparing them, and hence the preponder- 
ance of oratorical features in style, and some sacrifice of finish 
and elegancies in composition to a free and vigorous delivery. 
There is, on this account, more liveliness and pulsation of emo- 
tion, and they will be read with greater interest by many. They 
are neither dull nor feeble. Each discourse evinces careful study, 
comprehensiveness of view, systematic arrangement, and thor- 
ough devotion to evangelical teachings. 

In some places the doctor shows too much deference to com- 
monly received views. As regards Cain’s envy, Samson’s Philis- 
tine loves, and Absalom’s conspiracy, there is but little danger 
of overdoing the business in the ‘‘old line ;” but when a thoroughly 
orthodox minister of Boanergic vigor of mind and emotion 
approaches the much abused Lot—his choice—or wees alabaster 
box, we lift a cautionary signal. 

It is painfully evident that Lot took the wrong road when he 
pitched his tent toward Sodom; but why, in the name of all of 
his uncle’s magnanimity, should he be blamed for aving Abra- 
ham, when the ‘‘old man” requested him to go? Or why censure 
him for not refusing to take the option Abraham proposed ? 
Abraham understood himself, and was not caught in his own 
folly. Wherefore rail at Lot for accepting the proposal 40 go 


*St. Louis: Chauncey R. Barns, 
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either to the left hand or to the right hand, when it does not ap- 
pear that he went to either, strictly speaking? His mistake was 
in not accepting Abraham’s offer of a location on either side of 
him, and thereby remaining with him ‘‘in the land of Canaan.” 
Press it upon him for what he actually did, but let us save him 
and ourselves from the hotter fires showered so long and lavishly 
upon him for imaginary motives and misdeeds. 

Dr. Lofton has not erred beyond others in these strong accu- 
sations, but so wide awake and independent a thinker should not 
be caught napping among the traditions of the fathers. 

The slight defects noted in matter and style do not seriously 
detract from the value of these twenty-four discourses. They have 
many prime qualities, and we rank them among the most interest- 
ing and profitable sermons we have met with upon these subjects. 





Bricks without Straw. By ALBION W. TourcEE, LL. D.* 

THE genial author has become well and pleasantly known to 
the reading public in this country and in England, through his 
popular work, ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand.” Since the days of *‘ Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin” no books upon social and political subjects have 
awakened such interest as have these of Judge Tourgee. If any 
recent books have made an impression deserving to be charac- 
terized as a ‘‘sensation,” these are the ones that have done it. 
The demand for this ‘‘Bricks Without Straw” has been so 
great, that the publishers have not been able to meet it. Over 
nine thousand copies per week indicates a marvelous inter- 
est. And this popularity is fully deserved. ‘There is no ‘‘ trash” 
or ‘‘nonsense” in it. It has captured the public by its merits. 
It is not as ‘fa novel” that either of his books have touched the 
popular heart and mind. Though his characters are grand his 
delineation !eaves some irregular features; and, instead of allow- 
ing them time and space for free and easy movement from one 
scene and venture to another, he pushes them about betimes, as 
would a judge acting under a heavy mandamus. The manner 
in which he brings the ‘*‘ Yankee schoolmarm ” into acquaintance, 
and through a sort of never-intended, unconscious courtship ; 
then through a high-mettled quarrel, reconciliation, and marriage to 


*New York: Ford, Howard & Hulbert. London: Sampson, Low & 
Co. Montreal: Dawson Bros. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
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a Southern widower, indicates some awkwardness of the imagina- 
tion. The power of the author’s pen is in a genial, intensely 
earnest description of a remarkable state of society—wit and 
humor, sincerity and sadness, social philosophy and _ political 
wisdom, each of no secondary quality, are so blended as to win 
and hold the attention of all classes of readers. ‘This work 
is that of a good-natured but clear-eyed, candid historian, writ- 
ing of what he sees and feels most intensely interested in. 





The Life of Charles Hodge. By his Son, A, A, HopGE,* 


IN this fitting and widely welcomed memoir the son has hon- 
ored himself as well as the renowned father. It is so much more 
of a biography than is the average of the best class, that we can 
but note its fullness, as well as the tact and delicacy with which 
the son has performed his task. 

The service rendered to the cause of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, to education, and good statesmanship by Dr. Hodge had 
endeared him to the ministry and leading men in the other 
learned professions, not only in this country, but also to many in 
England, Germany, and France. His work in the class-room, 
as well as that of the preacher and theologian, is so portrayed as 
to interest those who had neither seen nor heard him almost as 
much as it will those who had heard him. The quality, rather 
than prodigious amount of work done by him, gives interest and 
value to this record of his life and labors. 





The Baptist Encyclopedia. Edited by WiLL1AM Catucart, D. D.T 
Tuis is a publication in which all Baptists ought to be deeply 
interested. Its aim concerns all who have regard for the great 
and good work of the fathers, and for a reliable exhibit of our 
present strength. It is intended to be ‘‘a dictionary of the doc- 
trines, ordinances, usages, confessions of faith, sufferings, labors, 
and successes, and of the general history of the Baptist denom- 
ination in all lands.” ‘This is a comprehensive task, and if the 
editor and his many efficient assistants continue its prosecution as 
* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 


Cincinnati, Price, $3. 
f Philadelphia: Louis H. Evarts. Price, 50 cents per Number. 
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skillfully as they have begun it will be a work of great value. It 
will contain ‘‘numerous biographical sketches of distinguished 
American and foreign Baptists, and many illustrations,” 

Part first, the only one received, contains brief biographical 
sketches of many prominent Baptists whose names come first 
alphabetically—the A’s and first section of the B’s. Among the 
illustrations we notice some familiar faces, a few imposing church 
and college edifices, and the Roger Williams monument at 
Providence. ‘There are some things admitting adverse criticism, 
but of minor importance, and deeply overshadowed by the many 
calling for commendation. ‘The work deserves a cordial and 
universal welcome. 





Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. Gobet, 

D. D.* 

THE two volumes of Professor Godet’s comments make a 
valuable addition to the already large library which has gathered 
about Paul’s epistles. ‘The merits of the professor’s comments, 
in our view, consist chiefly in, first, his fullness of interpretation, 
not only of Paul’s thoughts, but of the Christian experience of 
which the apostle’s doctrine is but the natural outcome. Sec- 
ondly, while pressing each word or phrase with the zeal of an 
exegete intent on making it disclose so fully to him that no other 
theologian should find a remainder, no violence appears; and 
what is obtained is justly considered in relation to other portions 
of the inspired writings. 

Thirdly, in the new, or rather enlarged, view the author gives 
us of the intent of some passages. Not that he is so original; a 
conscientious and clear-headed professor seldom is original on 
ground so often and deeply plowed. But his comments do add 
somewhat that is new and fresh, probably because he is a French- 
man, and sees and thinks and speaks as to matters spiritual dif- 
ferently from what we do or could. Most Frenchmen live in a 
different sphere, emotionally and mentally, from that we fill, 
whether eating, playing, or philosophizing. They greatly help 
to enlarge the life earthly, either in good or evil, Their expos- 
itors and preachers help us in such way as no others do. 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co. 2 Vols. $3 per volume. 
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The author appreciates the distinguished service rendered, 
under the divine blessing, by this epistle in the greatest religious 
reformations. He believes it to be especially adapted to the 
present awakening in France. To this deep conviction we 
attribute much of the warm, devotional spirit, and sharp, prac- 
tical suggestions which are conspicuous in his comments. 

We rank it, as to scholarship, discrimination, and breadth 
of thought, among the very best of the very many excellent com- 
mentaries on that inexhaustible epistle. 





Doom Eternal. By Rev. Junius REIMENSNIDER,* 


It sets forth clearly and systematically ‘‘ the Bible and Church 
doctrine of everlasting punishment.” Part first gives the Witness 
of the Church; part second, the Teachings of the Scriptures ; 
part third, the Voice of Reason; and the fifth, ‘‘ Fallacies and 
Evils of Restorationism and Universalism.” ‘The second part 
gives the individual words in the New Testament teaching eter- 
nal punishment; the usage aion, aionios, by the classic Greek 
writers and by the Greek-speaking Jews; the use made of these 
by our Lord and the New Testament writers, as well as by the 
primitive Christians. It contains a vast amount of good, schol- 
arly research, and is strong in argument. 





Alcohol and Hygiene. By JuLIA CoLEMAN.T 


THE author cherishes an aggressive dislike of alcohol. In 
her view it is not beneficial to mankind in any respect as food, 
nor yet as medicine. She brings a vast array of testimony, 
from competent witnesses, to sustain her views. This volume is 
offered for adoption as an elementary lesson book for schools. 
But when and to what extent will the adoption be? In former 
days the school teacher had full liberty, and was held by public 
sentiment to be in duty bound to speak of temperance, righteous- 
ness, and things to come, if these were not heeded. If the like 
attention to ‘‘ good morals” be desirable now, here is something 
that would be especially helpful to both teacher and scholar. 

* Philadelphia: Nelson S, Quincy. Price, $1.50, 

t New York: The National Temperance Society and Publishing House. 
For sale by Sutton & Scott, Cincinnati. Price, 60 cents. 
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The Exploration of the World. By JULES VERNE.* 


Tue fascinating French writers aim to delight themselves and 
their readers as well with sober facts as with fantastic fancies. 
No modern writer has given larger reins to his imagination, or 
succeeded better in catching and pleasing the eye of the feverish- 
minded reader than has Jules Verne by his works of fiction. 
Here he appears no less attractively as the chronicler of facts, 
the historian of the much talked of, but hitherto ungrouped, 
world explorers. This is the second of three volumes under 
the general title of ‘‘Celebrated Travels and ‘Travelers.” The 
first gives an account of the noted explorers from 505 B. C. 
to the close of the twelfth century. ‘The present volume includes 
the great navigators of the eighteenth century. The illustrations, 
numerous and appropriate, are by Philippateaux, Bennett, and 
Matthis; and the maps, also excellent, are by Matthis and Morieu. 





The Evangelical Hymnal. With Tunes compiled by Rev. CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL and SIGIMUND Lasar.T 

Many of the hymn-tunes of this somewhat bulky book are 
excellent in their way, and stand as representations of the sacred 
music contributed by such noted English composers as Bamby, 
Dykes, Smart, and Sullivan. Although lacking the fire and enthu- 
siastic spirit of the music of our American Church-music writers 
they have intrinsic merit. They are written, with few exceptions, in 
the conventional Church form of regular four time, and have the 
staid and solemn character usual in the English Church service, and 
to which Americans are accustomed in such old well-known hymn- 
tunes as ‘‘ Duke Street,” ‘‘Old Hundred,” etc. A few will at 
first sound strange and distorted in their harmonies and modu- 
lations, but the ear will become accustomed to them, and many 
will no doubt find their way into common use in other future 
publications. The proof-reading should have been better done, 
and the arrangements of the four vocal parts might be improved 
in many instances. The songs for children should also be of 
lighter character. The indices are very complete, and the gen- 
eral arrangement of the book most excellent and worthy of imi- 

* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
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tation. But, for obvious reasons, we think a less bulky volume 
would be much better liked by most congregations. However, 
it is a valuable addition to our Church musical literature, and, 
doubtless, will find many friends. 





The True Faith of Our Forefathers, By a Professor of Theology.* 


Tus is intended as a refutation of Dr. Stearns’s ‘Faith 
of Our Forefathers,” and a vindication of Dr. Gibbon’s ‘‘ Faith 
of Our Fathers.” Dr. Stearns, a zealous Episcopalian, well 
versed in the writings of the Church Fathers, published a trench- 
ant review of Archbishop Gibbon’s ‘Faith of Our Fathers” 
which stirred the Catholic cauldron to the very dregs. This vol- 
ume gives us the Catholic views of ‘‘the Church” and whatsoever 
the author could glean from the sayings of the early and later 
‘¢ Fathers” that lends any direct or supposable support to their 
views and practices. All the leading doctrines—thirty-two—- 
of the Church are defended with old-time warmth and methods 
of special pleading. 





Foot-Prints of the Redeemer in the Holy Land. By President L. A. 
Dunn, D. D.tT 

THE author’s aim is to identify some of the sacred places in 
Palestine. ‘The extravagant stories with which the dragomans 
entertain those whom they pilot from place to place, as well 
as many of the statements in guide-books, threw so much doubt 
upon the claims made in behalf of various places, that he de. 
cided to gather all ‘‘the material within his reach for a more 
thorough investigation of this whole subject.” ‘The results are in 
the work before us. Places named in the Bible which he could 
not identify, are passed over in silence. He does not present 
this volume as an exhaustive treatise, but as something more than 
‘*a beginning.” He believes that a very large portion of the 
prominent places named in the Scriptures have been found. 

The importance of the events which transpired in that small 
district fully justify all the labor that has been bestowed upon the 
identification of the places with which they were connected. As 
if to aid our efforts in this, Providence has permitted but little 


« 


* New York: The American News Company. Price, $1.25 and 75c. 
tDes Moines: Mills & Co. 
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change to pass over the face of Palestine in the last two or three 
thousand years. Most of the places named in the Bible are 
known, and almost every syllable regarding them confirms its 
claims as to authorship. 

Dr. Dunn has given us a book containing much interesting 
and helpful information. It will take position among the many 
scholarly works of a kindred nature. 





The Street Singer: A Poem. By D. C. ADDISON.* 

Tue death of an only child leads the afflicted parents to ex- 
pressions of hope and doubt of the future life. Their lonely 
home is cheerfully opened to a charming little waif, the street 
singer, who soon separates the husband from the wife. The 
vagrants wander over sea and land, to return at last (the one a 
blind old man, and the other a self-abhorred and forsaken out- 
cast) to the home of the long forsaken wife, who becomes the 
grand heroine of the -‘‘epic” by forgiving, blessing, and housing 
both of them. 





Wild Roses of Cape Ann. By Lucy Larcom.f 

THE author’s name is associated with some of the most enter- 
taining poems that have appeared of late in magazines and lit- 
erary papers. ‘Those offered in this volume are characterized by 
an ardent hopefulness and tender sympathy for her race, bright, 
sparkling fancies, and, in some, a deep religious sentiment. 
There is a wide range of thought and a pleasant variety of topics 
and measure. 





The Life of Christ. By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M. A. 

THis small volume, intended ‘‘for Bible classes,” is well 
adapted to their use and needs. It can be used with profit 
by those familiar with more elaborate presentations of Christ’s 
life, as well as by those not having access to such. Sunday-school 
teachers will find in it much ready help for their work in lessons 
upon the Gospels. 


*Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
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Diamond Dust. By JENNIE FOWLER WILLING.* 


Tue brilliant title is fitly chosen. The sparkling thoughts, 
pure, rich Christian teachings—in fine, the solid worth of the 
papers here given—may well claim the lofty name. Nor is it 
the mere dust. ‘There are sizable gems of veritable diamonds. 
They are there by the handfuls in the chapters upon ‘* Diamond 
Dust,” ‘* Thinking,” ‘‘ Married People,” and ‘*‘ My Neighbor.” 
The six others contain solid, helpful thoughts, admirably expressed. 





Charles H. Spurgeon, Life and Works of. By Rev. WiLiiamM H. 
YarRROw.tT 

Pulpit Table Talk. By Epwarpb B. Ramsay, LL. D.t 

The Bible and Newspaper. By CHARLEs H. SpurGeon.f 

Lacon: or, Many Things in New Words. By Rev. C. C. Cotron, A. M.tf 

Letters from a Citizen of the World. By OLIVER GoLpsMITH.Tf 

America Revisited. By Grorce AuGusTa SALA.T 

Christmas Books. By CHARLES DICKENs (with illustrations), Printed 
in two parts, and without abridgment.f Price 25 cents each. 

THE above are of the ‘‘ Standard Series,” coming from the press 
of I. K. Funk & Co. They are fair specimens of the better 
class of popular literature of the day. So far the publishers have 
made good selections, and this series promises well. At these low 
rates few can afford to pass them in making up a library. What- 
ever the reader’s pursuit or purpose, there is but little in these pub- 
lications he will not desire to acquaint himself with, The prices 
range from ten to twenty-five cents. Print clear and paper good. 





Election, Gracious, Sovereign, Glorious. By JAMES W. WILLMARTH.t{ 
IN this little pamphlet Dr, Willmarth has given a clear Scrip- 

tural exposition of the doctrine of election, such as indicates the 

supreme purposes to be served by faithfully inculcating it. 





Waiting at the Cross. A Book of Devotion.|| 
Tuis is an excellent collection of prose and poetical writings, 
embodying some of the choicest thoughts of devout Christians. 
It will comfort, instruct, and stimulate believers. It is of the kind 
of books pastors are pleased to see in the homes of their people. 
* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe, tT New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
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ARTICLE I. 
TESTIMONY OF THE MESOPOTAMIAN MONUMENTS 


TO THE RELIABILITY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. G. E, LEESON. 


AtonG the courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
inclosed by the Arabian desert on the west and the mount- 
ain ranges of Koordistan on the east, extends a level 
plain seven hundred miles in length and from fifty to two 
hundred miles in width. In its present condition there is 
little to suggest its ancient wealth and power. The blazing 
heat of a tropical sun parches the arid plain until it becomes 
almost a desert; the feeble rule of the Turkish Govern- 
ment leaves it to the mercy of the predatory tribes which 
make it a home, and the blighting influences of the relig- 
ion of the Koran rest as a curse upon the land and its 
inhabitants. 

Yet in this region, so destitute of present interest, have 
occurred some of the most important events of history. It 
was the first home of the descendants of Noah after the 
flood. There occurred the confusion of languages and the 
consequent dispersion of mankind. There the arts first 
flourished. There government had its origin, and while the 
rest of the human race was divided into tribes under patri- 
archal government, in this region powerful empires arose. 
In the remote ages of antiquity, while Egypt was almost 
unknown, and Greece and Troy and Pheenicia were without 
a history and without a name, there were upon the Meso- 
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potamian plains cites and kingdoms which arose, grew pow- 
erful, and fell into decay ere authentic history had its birth. 
And there, in later times, flourished the mighty empires of 
Assyria and Babylon which, for fifteen centuries, swayed the 
destinies of the civilized world. At their fall the scepter 
of empire passed from Mesopotamia forever. Only in the 
semi-fabulous stories of the Greek historians did the memory 
of their greatness survive. Other empires have left majes- 
tic ruins to bear witness of former splendor—of these the 
very sites of the cities were buried in oblivion. 

They were not to remain forever unknown. The trav- 
elers who had ventured into these regions had noticed the 
huge mounds which rose here and there upon the plain. 
It was evident they were not natural hillocks. There were 
marks of design in their construction. Some were quad- 
rangular in shape, covering an area of hundreds of acres, 
and rising above the plain from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet. Others were lofty ridges inclosing, like a wall, 
several square miles of territory which was diversified by 
isolated mounds. It was conjectured that these singular 
mounds marked the sites, and covered the ruins of the for- 
gotten cities. This supposition was the signal for explora- 
tion. Botta and Layard began in 1842 and 1845; Rawlinson, 
Oppert, Smith, and many others have pursued the work 
with characteristic energy. And richly has their labor been 
rewarded ; for not merely have the sites and names of cities 
mentioned in sacred and profane history, and which had been 
lost for twenty centuries, been identified, and older cities, of 
whose existence history makes no mention, been brought 
to light; not simply have the ruined temples and walls 
told the story of these ancient peoples’ might; not simply 
have the bas-reliefs and sculptures opened before us the 
entire public and private life of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, but engraved on their silent walls, and stamped upon 
tablets of hardened clay, are also the written records of a 
forgotten race—records which bring these empires of past 
ages from oblivion, and cause them to move before us with 
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the vividness of present existence. It seems marvelous, 
and almost inexplicable, except as we call to mind the 
overruling purpose of God, that while other civilized nations 
preserved their records upon perishable materials, as parch- 
ment or papyrus, the records of the nations most closely 
connected with the chosen people were cut upon the face 
of the everlasting cliffs, or preserved upon tablets of hard- 
ened clay, more enduring than the corroding metal or the 
disintegrating rock. And now, at the touch of the same 
divine hand which guided their writing, and then buried 
them beyond the reach of the destructive elements, and the 
more destructive barbarian and Moslem, they have been 
brought to light to picture the eventful history of these 
nations with the same distinctness with which the sacred and 
profane historians had pictured it more than two thousand 
years ago. And not merely their history; their civilization, 
their form of government, their religious and military life, 
their philosophy, and, in a word, every thing which finds 
mention in the literature of a nation, is preserved in these 
Mesopotamian records. They spread before us the deeds, 
the words, the thoughts of the ancient Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. They become, therefore, of inestimable value alike 
to the antiquary, to the historian, and to the student of 
the Bible. 

The purpose of this paper is to discover what confirma- 
tion of Scripture these ruins and their buried records fur- 
nish. There are before us two books, the one written by 
heathen kings to perpetuate the memory of their achieve- 
ments and set forth the glory of their empire, the other 
penned under the guidance of inspiration by the historians 
and prophets of a declining nation; the one preserved in 
stone and terra-cotta tablets beneath the decay of the Meso- 
potamian ruins, the other preserved in the enduring Word 
of God, ‘‘which liveth and abideth forever.” Upon the 
authenticity of the former book there can be no question. 
The ancient cities are awakened from their sleep of ages to 
tell their own story. By the side of the monumental book, 
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of which there can be no doubt, we place the inspired book, 
in order to test its accuracy. 

First of all, the accuracy of its account of the origin of 
Nineveh and Babylon. Before the recent discoveries it 
was the habit of critics of the destructive school to regard 
the Book of Genesis as a work of fiction. Only seven years 
before Botta began his researches, Professor Von Bohlen, 
of Kénigsberg, published a treatise upon Genesis, in which 
he affirmed that its account of the origin of Babylon and 
Nineveh is utterly untrustworthy; that Babylon could not 
possibly be older than Nineveh; and that Nimrod, who is 
named in Genesis as the founder of Babylon, is really 
Merodach Baladan, whom the writer has thus blunderingly 
transferred to this early date. Unfortunately for these con- 
fident assertions, the monuments of Southern Babylonia, 
monuments which, according to Rawlinson, reach back to a 
date as remote as 2300 B. C., and are almost certainly 
anterior to Abraham, furnish conclusive proof of the greater 
antiquity of Babylon; that before there was an Assyrian 
kingdom, or Nineveh existed, a Cushite empire in Baby- 
lonia arose, flourished, and was overthrown. Babylon, 
Erich, Accad, and Calneh, the ruins of which have been 
identified in Southern Babylonia, are mentioned alike by 
the monuments and the sacred record as its chief cities. 
From the same chapter in Genesis, it appears that the 
descendants of Shem, moving from the southern portion 
of the plain to the north, founded Nineveh. 

The architecture and the general character of Assyrian 
civilization bear the same testimony. In Nineveh there are 
found the same enormous platforms of earth as foundations 
for the palaces,. the same building material used, though 
Assyria was a country of stone, the same style of archi- 
tecture, the same style of civilization which distinguish the 
lower kingdom. Their records also corroborate the story 
of their origin and their emigration to the north. 

The recent discoveries have also dispelled a doubt sug- 
gested by the language of Chaldea. As preserved to us 
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that language is Semitic, and eminent scholars have main- 
tained that in peopling Chaldea with descendants of Ham 
the Mosaic account was at fault. The excavations on the sites 
of the oldest cities of Southern Chaldea have, however, 
brought to light monuments whose inscriptions are not 
Semitic, but Cushite. All the inscriptions from these an- 
cient cities bear so striking a resemblance to the inscriptions 
of other members of the Hamitic family that, as a careful 
investigator has said, ‘‘the existence of a Cushite kingdom 
in Southern Babylonia, instead of being the invention of 
bewildered ignorance, is proved to be a reality which hence- 
forth it will be the extreme of skepticism to question.” 
There is no doubt that, in later times, after this primitive 
kingdom had been overthrown by the Elamites, and after 


Semitic Assyria had, during a number of centuries, exerted 


its influence and authority over the southern portion of the 
plain, the Chaldean language took on a Semitic type, though 
in those early days it was undoubtedly Cushite. 

The descriptions of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
occurring in incidental allusions throughout the sacred book, 
next demand attention for comparison with the monu- 
mental book. 

The allusions of the Bible to these nations represent 
them as eminently religious. The names of their principal 
gods, and the zeal characterizing their worship, are fre- 
quently mentioned. Their religious festivals were celebrated 
with all the pomp those wealthy nations could display. To 
grace the festival made by Nebuchadnezzar, in honor of the 
great image in the plain of Dura, there were assembled the 
royal princes, the generals of the armies, and the rulers of 
all the provinces of his mighty empire. At another festival 
Belshazzar entertained at his palace a thousand of his lords, 
while the entire city gave itself up to feasting, though the 
enemy surrounded the walls. When Sennacherib invaded 
Judea he informed Hezekiah that his expedition was under. 
taken at the divine command, and the many victories he 
had won he ascribed to the power of his gods, in contest 
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with whom the gods of other nations were powerless. The 
fervency of religious feeling among the Ninevites is admira- 
bly depicted in the book of the prophet Jonah. When his 
warning voice announced the impending doom ‘‘the people 
believed God, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of 
them even to the least of them.” ‘‘Let neither man nor 
beast taste any thing,” said this king in his proclamation 
commanding the fast, ‘‘and let them cry mightily to God. 
Who can tell if God will turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we perish not?” 

These references to their religious life find corroboration 
to the minutest particulars in the monuments. Those monu- 
ments have preserved, in every ruin, records of their devo- 
- tion to their religion. Their palace walls are sculptured 
with representations of solemn fasts in times of danger, 
of joyful festivals to their gods for victories gained, and 
of the daily worship of king and people in the temples. 
The records of their kings are filled with expressions of 
praise to the gods through whose aid their victories were 
won; and all the wealth those proud cities could command is 
represented as devoted to the service of religion. In all the 
references to their religious life the monumental book and 
the book of God are in striking agreement. 

In the reference to their military life the resemblance is 
even more striking. Isaiah calls the Assyrian nation ‘‘fierce 
and terrible ; a mighty and strong one, which, as a tempest 
of hail, as a flood of mighty waters overflowing, shall cast 
down to the earth.” Hezekiah, in his prayer for deliver- 
ance from the dreaded Assyrian army said, ‘‘Of a truth 
the kings of Assyria have laid waste all the nations and 
their countries.” Habakkuk describes the Chaldeans as ‘‘ter- 
rible and dreadful, . . . more fierce than the evening 
wolves; . . . they shall fly as the eagle that hasteth to 
eat; .. . they shall scoff at kings; . . . they shall deride 
every stronghold.” Their weapons of warfare are frequently 
mentioned. While the Greek historians overlook their reli- 
ance upon archers, the sacred historians, with greater exact- 
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ness, call frequent attention to it; and the sculptures rep- 
resent the Assyrians, from king to private soldiers, as 
almost uniformly armed with bows. Both the historical and 
prophetic books speak of their dreaded cavalry. Ezekiel 
declared of the army which Nebuchadnezzar was marshaling 
against Tyre, ‘‘By reason of the abundance of his horses, 
their dust shall cover thee; thy walls shall shake at the 
noise of his horsemen.”” Even more dreaded were their 
chariots. Every one of the inspired writers after Moses, 
who mentions these nations, speaks of their chariots as the 
strongest arm of their military force, the most dreaded by 
the enemy. Their skill in the use of weapons, and their 
admirable discipline, combined with their natural bravery 
made them almost uniformly victorious in battle, and when 


‘their enemy trusted to the strength of his city walls for 


defense, they were as resolute in siege as in battle, and 
reduced their enemy’s stronghold, though it took years to 
accomplish it. The captured city became a scene of plun- 
der and carnage. Multitudes of the inhabitants of both 
sexes were slaughtered without pity; many more were 
barbarously mutilated or sold as slaves. The submission 
of a conquered country was secured by transporting the 
bulk of its inhabitants to a distant part of the empire, 
and filling their places with other tribes. Their captives 
were treated with the utmost cruelty, and in all their 
wars they are represented as terrible in their approach, 
irresistible in their attack, and merciless in their victory. 
The inspired writers, particularly the later prophets, have 
delineated the military life of these nations with an unusual 
vividness, a vividness which absolutely startles us with its 
terrible pictures of savage ferocity and pitiless revenge, and 
when we would persuade ourselves that these descrip- 
tions are but the extravagant language of poetry, these 
buried monuments are disinterred from their sleep of cen- 
turies; and as we walk through the sculptured halls, and 
behold the pzctured record of their military prowess, and 
from their inscriptions read their own boastful story of their 
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cruel victories, the mute stone bears testimony with an equal 
vividness, and the voice of Jehovah, as it speaks to us in the 
inspired Word, is echoed with faithful distinctness from these 
forgotten palaces of the dead. For every Bible description 
of these military nations the walls of Nineveh and Babylon 
furnish a duplicate. Confirmatory of each other to the 
minutest particulars are these two pictures of the mightiest 
nations of the East; the one sculptured by heathen hands 
upon the imperishable rock, the other painted in glowing 
colors upon the page of God’s enduring Word. 

The learning, the skill in science, in architecture, and 
the mimetic arts, and the astrological lore of these nations 
are frequently alluded to in the Bible. From the monu- 
ments we learn that their civilization had an extraordinary 
development at a very early date, and then for centuries 
remained stationary. It was only under the later kings 
of Assyria, and during the brief, but brilliant, supremacy 
of Babylon after Nineveh had fallen, that their civilization 
shone with its brightest luster, as the heavens sometimes blaze 
with the splendors of the setting sun. And it is during 
this period that the inspired Word catches the light of their 
civilization, and reflects its gorgeous tints. While other 
of the prophetic books give us momentary glimpses, the 
historical part of Daniel, which has the scene of its story in 
Babylon, and was probably written there, reflects the full 
splendor of that golden age. There are vivid pictures of the 
magnificence of the city, of the devotion of its king to learn- 
ing and art, of the high repute in which learning was held, and 
of the great power wielded by the wise men of Babylon. 
Certainly, none was so qualified to speak of these things, 
and none from whose pen they could so appropriately come, 
as Daniel, the chief of the wise men of Babylon. Every 
allusion to the civilization of these nations by him or any 
other of the sacred writers, the exhumed monuments fully 
substantiate. The fragments of the royal library at Kou- 
yunjik, which are preserved, display a marvelous acquaint- 
ance with the sciences and the arts. The same library has 
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furnished to us their astronomical system—a marvel of 
knowledge concerning the heavenly bodies. The majestic 
ruins bear witness to their skill in architecture, and the 
paintings, sculptures, and bas-reliefs give convincing testi- 
mony of their proficiency in art. To use Rawlinson’s words, 
‘‘It is not too much to say, that we know the Assyrians” 
(and it is equally true of the Babylonians), ‘‘not only artisti- 
cally, but historically and ethologically, through their bas- 
reliefs, which represent to us almost the entire life of the 
people.” 

The Bible speaks of the greatness of the capital cities as 
of a familiar theme, but gives no exact information. Its 
theme is not Nineveh, not Babylon. Only as they are 
related to the developing plan of God are they introduced. 
But the references suggest cities of unusual magnitude. 
Moses calls Nineveh ‘‘ the great city.” The Book of Jonah 
describes it as ‘‘an exceeding great city of three days’ jour- 
ney.”’ Babylon’s greatness, too, is frequently mentioned. 
Jeremiah declared, ‘‘Though Babylon should mount up to 
heaven, and fortify the height of her strength, her broad walls 
shall be broken down, and her high gates burnt with fire.” 
Isaiah calls her ‘‘the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency,” and in all the prophecies which pre- 
dict her overthrow the picture of her future desolation is 
heightened by the description of her existing greatness. 
It is needless to say that the monuments bear witness to the 
accuracy of these descriptions. The lofty ridges, miles in 
length, which mark the circuit of their ruined walls; the 
enormous mounds, which the storms of twenty centuries 
have only scarred with rugged seams; the massive ruins of 
temples and palaces, which furnished for centuries the quar- 
ries from which great cities have been built, and are still 
imposing in their desolation, speak in no feeble language 
vf departed magnificence. 

One additional example of the corroboration which is 
furnished by the monumental book to the truthfulness of 
the inspired Book in its incidental allusions, must suffice. 
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One of the most noticeable features of the Bible is its care- 
ful and accurate delineation of character; not studied at- 
tempt, but simple, truthful description. Each one of whom 
it speaks stands before us with a distinct personality. Every 
careful reader of the Books of Kings and the prophecy of 
Isaiah has had suggested to his mind a picture of the Assyr- 
ian king, Sennacherib. His warlike fierceness, his insatiable 
ambition, his boastful arrogance, confront us on every page. 
Equally distinct is the portraiture of Babylon’s greatest 
king, Nebuchadnezzar. His vindictive cruelty, his fondness 
of display, his impulsive nature, moved with equal swiftness 
to condemn to death by torture or raise to the highest post 
of honor—who does not see them all at the mention of his 
name? These are but examples. Equally life-like are all 
its portraitures of the kings of Mesopotamia. And when, 
to-day, we unearth the palaces reared by these kings at 
Nineveh and Babylon, and look upon the sculptures made 
to perpetuate the memory of their mighty deeds, and read 
upon the terra-cotta tablets their own words of arrogance 
and pride, we recognize at once the characteristics of men 
with whom we are acquainted. We have met them in 
Bible story. 

These are but specimens of the corroborative testimony 
furnished by the monumental book of Mesopotamia to the 
sacred book of God, in its incidental allusions. Let them 
be compared even more minutely; at all points the resem- 
blance is equally striking. Every description of these na- 
tions made by a sacred pen has a corresponding description 
made by their own hands. This marvelous resemblance is 
something more than mere coincidence. That one record 
was copied from the other is an impossibility, for they are 
utterly dissimilar in spirit and in purpose, as in nationality 
and authorship. Yet, guided by the same overruling Provi- 
dence, the Mesopotamian nations placed a truthful picture 
of themselves upon the monuments, and the pen of inspira- 
tion drew an equally truthful picture on the page of the 
enduring Word of God. 
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The realm of myths, the legendary history of these 
nations, next invites attention. It is a realm veiled in mist. 
The forms which appear are dim and shadowy. But even 
shadows are indications of the presence of the substance 
which casts them, and these legends, like all legends, have 
a basis of truth. They are the more worthy of attention 
from their great antiquity, and the fact that their home is 
the birthplace of the human race. Our present knowledge 
of them is almost wholly obtained from the royal library at 
Kouyunjik. It had already become a great library, when 
Assurbanipal, the greatest of the Assyrian kings, ascended 
the throne in 670 B. C. The tireless energy of this mon- 
arch appears not more in the conquests which extended the 
Assyrian Empire to the mountains of Abyssinia than in the 
enormous library of books which he collected and copied 
to enrich his capital and his palace. The ancient cities of 
Babylonia were searched by his agents for their records, 
their legends, and their varied stores of knowledge. It is 
probable ‘that the legends from which the copies were made 
for the royal library were written before the year 2000 B. C. 
The tablets upon which they were inscribed are of the larger 
size, varying from several inches to a foot square, and in- 
scribed upon both sides, in two or more parallel columns, 
They are now in fragments, and, as many of the fragments 
are lost, every legend is incomplete. 

The legend of the creation is upon a series of twelve tab- 
lets, and is preserved in very fragmentary condition. It 
begins with a vivid description of the chaos, ‘‘when above 
were not raised the heavens, and below on earth a plant had 
not grown up, and order did not exist.” It then describes 
the creation of the chief deities, in whose names are clearly 
discernible the heaven, the earth, and the sea. The second, 
third, and fourth tablets, which are either lost or so badly 
mutilated as to be worthless, probably described the creation 
of light and the division of land and water. The fifth tablet 
describes the creation of the heavenly bodies, the brilliancy 
of the sun, the changes of the moon through the month, 
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and the fixing of the stars as signs to mark the course of 
the year, in striking similarity to the Mosaic story. The 
sixth tablet is lost. The seventh tells of the creation of the 
strong monsters, the cattle, and the creeping things. And 
here the story is again broken. The next fragment pre- 
served is an address by the deity to the newly-created 
man, instructing him in his duties. The record of creation 
is ended. 

It is evident, even to a superficial observer, that the 
Chaldean legend of the creation bears a striking similarity 
to the account given by Moses. A void and formless chaos, 
a gradual change from that chaotic state to a habitable 
world, the order in which creation took place, the constantly 
recurring phrase expressive of the pleasure of God in the 
things already created, and a sublime simplicity of style 
suited to so grand a theme, are as characteristic of the 
legend as of the Biblical story. It is not difficult to see in 
the legend the basis of truth, which the pen of inspiration 
so graphically portrays. Its resemblance to the account 
of Moses should cause no wonder, when we remember its 
great antiquity, and its origin in the land first peopled after 
the flood. Nor will the differences in the two accounts 
appear inexplicable, when we remember the rapid growth 
of polytheism, and the different nationalities and circum- 
stances of their authors. Certain it is that this legend, 
emanating from the earliest home of the human race, at 
so remote a period, more nearly approaches the account 
of Moses than any other existing legend of the creation. 

There are traces of the fall of man in these legendary 
annals. Perhaps we ought not to expect more than “aces. 
But traces there certainly are. In the creation series, as 
already noticed, there occurs an address to man instructing 
him in his duty to the supreme God, and giving the earth 
into his charge. When next the story becomes intelligible, 
man has sinned. This is plain in every line. Tiamat, the sea 
dragon, the principle of evil, which ruled chaos, causes his 
fall. It is the same dragon whose destruction by the god Bel 
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has so prominent a place among the mythological representa- 
tions of the Assyrians and Babylonians. One of the most 
common figures in the sculptures is the sacred tree, with its 
attendant cherubim. And on one of the most ancient Babylo- 
nian seals, now in the British Museum, the sacred tree is rep- 
resented with a male and a female figure upon opposite sides 
of the tree, reaching out their hands for the fruit, and be- 
hind the female figure is a serpent. There is also a frag- 
ment which speaks of a curse threatened and fulfilled upon 
the land, causing it to ‘‘ harden into clods and to spring up 
with thorns.’”’ These are undoubted traces of that catas- 
trophe which hurled man from innocence to guilt, and as 
such corroborate the Mosaic story. 

The most interesting, as well as the most complete, 
legend preserved from the Kouyunjik library refers to the 
deluge. It is found upon the eleventh tablet in a series of 
twelve, which relate the fortunes of a hero, whom Mr. 
George Smith identifies with Nimrod—and probably with 
good reason. Izdubar, the provisional name given to the 
hero by Mr. Smith, was, like Nimrod, a famous hunter; 
like Nimrod, founded the first empire in Babylonia; like 
Nimrod, included the cities of Babel, Erech, Calneh, and 
Accad in his empire; and is the most popular hero of early 
Babylonian history, as we should expect Nimrod to be. The 
story claims to be a copy from the original tablets preserved 
in the city of Erech. The eleventh tablet contains the story 
of the deluge. The previous tablets had told of the par- 
entage and marvelous adventures of Izdubar. Through the 
curse of a god he fell ill, and the fearless one learned to 
fear death. A journey was undertaken to see the patriarch 
Hasisadra, who, in the company of the gods, lived some- 
where upon the Persian Gulf, and had the knowledge of life 
and death. After various adventures he found the patriarch, 
and from his lips learned the story of the deluge. I con- 
dense from the translation of Mr. Smith. 

At Surripak, the ark city, the gods revealed to Hasis- 
adra their purpose to destroy all life from the earth because 
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of the sin of men, and commanded him to build a ship, six 
hundred (?) cubits in length and sixty (?) cubits in breadth 
and height, and to launch it in the deep. In this ship he 
was to place the ‘‘seed of life,’’ with food sufficient to sup- 
port them, and embark with them his family and posses- 
sions. The ship was constructed according to the directions 
given. Bitumen was poured over it within and without. 
Having’ completed it he placed in it the seed of all life, with 
his possessions, his servants and his family entered the ship, 
and closed the door. Then came the threatened deluge. 
‘*The raging of a storm arose from the horizon of heaven, 
extending far and wide. Vul in the midst of it thundered. 
The destroyer Nergal overturned. The flood swept the face 
of the earth. It reached to heaven, and destroyed all life 
from the face of the earth.” For six days the waters of 
the deluge increased, then began to recede. From his ship 
Hasisadra saw the corpses of men ‘‘ floating like reeds,” and 
he ‘‘sat down and wept.”’ The ship was borne onward by 
the increasing waters toward the country of Nizir, where a 
mountain range stopped its course. Seven days passed, and 
Hasisadra sent forth a dove, which found no resting place, 
and returned. A swallow, which was next released, returned 
in like manner. A raven which was sent forth ‘‘swam and 
wandered away, and did not return.” When the waters 
receded the animals were sent from the ship. The first act 
of Hasisadra, after disembarking, was to build an altar and 
offer sacrifices, at the odor of whose burning the gods, well 
pleased, collected. Hea, the god of the sea, besought Elu 
or Bel, the avenger, that hereafter sinning men might be 
punished by devouring lions and,leopards, by wasting famine 
and pestilence, rather than by a deluge. Bel consented, 
and, having made a covenant with Hasisadra, carried him 
away to dwell with the gods, at the mouth of the rivers, 
where Izdubar found him. 

Every race of mankind has its own legend of the deluge. 
Each legend makes the family spared native to the land 
of the legend. The true account alone locates the build- 
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ing of the ark in another land. Here is the legend of 
the country which witnessed the building of the ship, 
and was the home of the survivors according to the true 
account. 

If there isa basis of truth in every legend, we should ex- 
pect that this legend, written less than four hundred years 
after the event, while Shem was yet alive, and in the land 
which had been Noah’s home before the deluge, and was 
the point of divergence for the repeopling of the earth, 
would most closely resemble the true account, and .our 
expectations are not disappointed. The points at which it 
resembles and corroborates the story of Genesis are numer- 
ous and striking. Not only in their principal features do 
the two accounts confirm each other, such as, the reason 
for the deluge in the sinfulness of man, the command to one 
man to build a ship to preserve his family from the threat- 
ened deluge, the manner in which the seed of life was pre- 
served, the prevalence of the deluge and the destruction it 
wrought, the floating of the ship northward until stopped by 
the mountain ranges, the covenant with the patriarch con- 
cerning future floods, as well as the order in which these events 
occurred ; but also in the more minute particulars, such as the 
smearing with bitumen, the offering of the sacrifice and its ac- 
ceptance, and the sending forth and return of the birds, there 
is a striking similarity. The points of widest divergence are 
the figures of dimension and time, and the number of the 
saved—the very points at which a story would naturally be 
changed as it passed from mouth to mouth. But there is 
no wider divergence than is to be expected in two different 
accounts of the same event, the authors of which accounts 
were separated so widely, not only geographically and chro- 
nologically, but also by differences of culture and religious 
belief. The author of one was a Hebrew, the law-giver and 
leader of his race, who talked with Jehovah face to face as 
man talks with man; the author of the other was a Baby- 
lonian, to whom the culture and mythology of polytheistic 
Chaldea had been familiar from infancy. The marvel is, 
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not that there are discrepancies in the two accounts, but 
that they are so few. 

On the border-land between legend and authentic history 
may be placed the inscriptions relating to the Tower of 
Babel. Among the inscriptions found by Mr. Smith among 
the ruins of the royal library is a fragment which speaks 
of the design of evil men at Babylon, against the father 
of the gods. At his command the tower they founded 
by day was cast down in the night. Their counsel was 
confused, their speech was confounded, and, in his anger, 
he scattered them abroad over the face of the earth. This 
is all we learn from Nineveh. But Babylon completes the 
story. A few miles south-west of the ruins of Babylon the 
lofty pile known as Birs Nimrod rises one hundred and fifty- 
four feet above the plain. It is the ruins of the celebrated 
Tower of Borsippa, a variation of the ancient Chaldean 
name Barzip or Barzippa, which M. Oppert says means, 
literally, Tongue Tower. The more recent portion of the 
ruins is composed of bricks stamped with Nebuchadnezzar’s 
well-known mark, the three lines of cuneiform. The main 
portion of the tower is of older date. M. Oppert speaks 
of it as excellently built and of great strength, but cleft and 
shattered through and through, and so completely vitrified 
by the action of fire as to form one solid mass, in which the 
bricks and lines of mortar are still discernible. But not 
only does the ruin tell the story of its construction. One 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions concerning the tower of 
Borsippa, says: ‘‘This most ancient monument of Babylona 
former king built, but did not complete its head. Since a 
remote time people had abandoned it, expressing their words 
without order. Since that time the earthquake and thunder 
had dispersed the sun-dried clay. 1 set my hand to finish it, 
and to exalt its head. I did not change the site, nor take 
away the foundations. I undertook to build porticoes 
around the crude brick masses and the casings of burnt 
bricks. As it had been in ancient days, so I exalted its 
summit.’”” Nebuchadnezzar’s work now lies scattered in 
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fragments upon the ruin; but rising above the ruins of 
the new stands the more impressive ruin of the old, cleft 
by earthquake and vitrified, as M. Oppert thinks, by elec- 
tric fire, for what conflagration, he asks, could have been 
terrible enough to produce so strange an appearance? Here 
is not merely a legend, an inscription. Here stands a monu- 
ment, the oldest in the world, whose ancient name and 
whose ruins speak more plainly than legend, more impress- 
ively than inscription, to the truth of the inspired story. 
We may say with Rule, ‘‘The monument as now found is 
tenfold more impressive than if it had lain untouched by the 
king of Babylon, whose explanation both confirms and sup- 
plements the narrative of Moses. And now, when the be- 
liever in Holy Writ witnesses the second overthrow of the 
Tower of Tongues, and surveys from the top of the ruin 
the desolation of the city, he almost feels as though he heard 
the very sentence of dispersion pronounced, and reads with 
full intelligence the words of Moses: ‘‘So the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; and 
they left off to build the city. Therefore the name of it ts 
called Conrusion, because the Lord did there confound the lan- 
guage of all the earth, and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth.’’* 

That Lower Chaldea was the scene of the confusion 
of tongues, finds proof in all the inscriptions of the oldest 
mounds, ‘‘This monumental language,” says Rawlinson, 
‘‘is remarkable for its mixed character. It is Turanian in 
structure, Cushite or Ethiopian in the bulk of its vocabulary, 
while, at the same time, it contains Semitic and Aryan 
elements. The people who spoke it must have been liv- 
ing in close contact with Semitic and Aryan races, while 
they themselves were Turanian- or Turano-Cushite. This 
would be natural if the dispersion of mankind took place 
from thence, for some portion of a race that migrates almost 
always remain in the original country.” And it is worthy 
of notice that, except in Babylonia, the early languages 


* Oriental Records, page 37. 
Vot. III, No. 10.—11. 
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known to us never have this mixed character. They are 
uniformly of one single type. 

But the time has come to emerge from the misty realm 
of legend into the clearer regions of authentic history. 
Here, certainly, we are treading upon firm ground. There 
is no reason for doubting the Mesopotamian historians in 
their records of events. We have found that the descrip- 
tions of these nations in the sacred book are fully corrobo- 
rated by the descriptions of them in the monumental book; 
that the Chaldean legends speak emphatically for the truth 
of the inspired Word. We ask the question with height- 
ened interest, Will the aznals of these nations corroborate 
Scripture Azstory? It is a broad field over which we look. 
A hurried glance at the disputed points, and those of most 
noticeable harmony, is all that can be given now. 

After the account of the founding of the capital cities, 
and the reign of the mighty hunter Nimrod, mentioned so 
frequently (about 2200 B. C.), who is to be identified with 
the hero upon the monuments, and known as Izdubar, 
their history is unnoticed in Scripture. When next intro- 
duced these regions are ruled, not by a Babylonian, but 
an Elamite king. Chedorlaomer appears as chief of a 
confederacy of nations, among which are mentioned Shi- 
nar and Elassar or Larsa. They overran Syria and subdued 
Palestine. For twelve years their power was acknowledged. 
Then a rebellion broke out, which brought the confederated 
kings to Palestine, and their army, after sacking Sodom and 
Gomorrah, was utterly defeated by Abraham. It had been 
asserted by Von Bohlen that this whole account is an incred. 
ible fiction, and Professor Knobel, of Giessen, had declared 
it impossible that a king of Elam could have been superior 
in Abraham’s day to a king of Shinar or Babylon. The 
monuments, however, confirm the scriptural story. There 
is undeniable evidence that a dynasty of Elamite kings ruled 
in Babylonia, beginning near 2000 B. C. Though the full 
name Chedorlaomer is not found in the list, the first element, 
Chedor or Kudor, belongs to most of the kings of the 
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dynasty. One of them styles himself ‘‘king of the West,” 
a term evidently referring to the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. An inscription of his reign records the con- 
quest of a portion of Syria. The Bible account is confirmed 
at every point. 

Again, these nations are lost to the view of the sacred 
historians. One thousand years of checkered experience 
had passed over them, and the only allusion to Babylon was 
in connection with Achan’s crime, and to Assyria in the 
weird story and prediction of Balaam, the Mesopotamian 
prophet. During this period Assyria had become a powerful 
nation, eclipsing the early glory of ‘Babylon, and extending 
its authority over many of the Syrian tribes. Palestine, too, 
had changed. The Canaanites had been exterminated. In 
their stead had arisen at first, under the judges, a feeble 
confederacy of tribes, afterward under David a mighty em- 
pire. During his reign and that of his son, the eastern 
boundary of the empire was the Euphrates, thus absorbing 
some of Assyria’s former provinces. A brief half century 
saw this great empire shattered, and Israel itself split into 
two petty kingdoms. 

The question arises, Why did not the Assyrian and Is- 
raelite armies meet on Syrian soil ere Israel’s conquests 
reached the Euphrates? The Assyrian monuments answer 
the question. Just before this period the Syrian tribes had 
thrown off the yoke of Nineveh. During nearly two cen- 
turies the record of conquests ceases. During this period, 
and this period alone, could the Israelite armies reach the 
Euphrates without encountering the Assyrian forces. The 
very silence of the Assyrian records is a proof of the 
accuracy of the Scripture narrative. 

The time when Assyria emerged from obscurity and 
became once more aggressive was shortly after the pa¥tition 
of Palestine. Her armies again conquered Syria, again 
approached the boundaries‘of Israel. That kingdom, under 
Omri’s vigorous rule, was rising in importance. This increas- 
ing power is indicated by several inscriptions on the Assyr- 
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ian monuments. They speak of Omri as Israel's king, call his 
capital Samaria, Beth Omri; and call the subsequent kings 
of Israel his descendants. A few years later are recorded the 
victories won over a league headed by Ahab, the son of Omri, 
and Benhadad, of Damascus. The league was probably 
formed during one of the brief seasons of peace, possibly 
the one mentioned in 1 Kings xxii, 1, between Israel and 
Syria, when, alarmed at their danger, they laid aside their 
feuds to unite against the common enemy. 

The confederacy was short lived. United, the Syrian 
tribes suffered continual defeat ; sundered, they fell one after 
another before the advahcing power of Nineveh. During 
Jehu’s reign her territory was extended to thé Mediterranean 
on the west, and a nominal authority by the exaction of a 
tribute imposed upon Israel. Upon a black obelisk, found 
in the ruins of Shalmaneser’s palace at Nineveh, are pic- 
tured the subject nations bringing their customary tribute, 
and among them is represented a people whose features 
bear the stamp of ‘the Israelite, and the accompanying 
inscriptions speak of them as the servants of Jehu, king 
of Israel. This supremacy over Palestine was lost half a 
century later, and for fifty years Assyria ceased to be the 
scourge of Western Asia. Probably the luxury brought in 
by their many victories, aided by internal dissensions, was 
weakening the power and undermining the morals of this 
hardy race. It was during this period of depression, when 
Assyria’s very existence seemed threatened, that there rang 
through the street of the proud metropolis the message from 
Jehovah which heralded approaching doom, ‘‘ Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” A monarch sat upon 
the throne of Assyria whose cruel deeds, as recorded by 
himself, would justify the language of his proclamation, 
‘*Let them turn away from the violence that is in their hands.” 
His haste to proclaim a fast and supplicate the mercy of 
Jehovah, has already been noticed. It seems, from the sub- 
sequent inscriptions of his reign, that the remembrance of his 
peril and his deliverance was kept before him by the addi- 
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tion of a new deity. He calls himself ‘‘the exalter of Yav,”’ 
speaks of ‘‘ Yav, the god in whom I trust,”’ and once mentions 
him as ‘‘ Yav, the great ruler of the heaven and earth,” a phrase 
strikingly like that used by Jonah, ‘‘ the God of heaven, which 
hath made the sea and the dry land.” (Jonah i, 9.) This re- 
markable use of a name so closely resembling the Hebrew 
mim, a name nowhere else found in the Assyrian annals, is 
strong evidence of the truth of the story of the Book of Jonah. 

To the period immediately following belongs the reign 
of a monarch about whom there has been much dispute. 
That monarch was Pul. The books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles call him ‘‘the king of Assyria.” On the monumental 
list of kings it is difficult to place him. He was probably 
identical with Vul Nirari, who conquered a portion of Syria, 
or was a general of Shalmaneser III. This is one of the 
rare cases where the monumental record fails to throw light 
upon the Scriptural record. 

With Tiglath Pileser, B. C.°745, began a new era in 
Assyrian history, when, arousing from its lassitude under 
the leadership of able kings, it advanced to universal dom- 
ination over Western Asia, which was not again interrupted 
until Nineveh was overthrown. This monarch, after hum- 
bling Babylon, swept with his armies over Syria, subdued _ 
Damascus and Tyre, and compelled Israel to pay tribute. 
In the ruins of a magnificent palace, built by him at Calah, 
have been discovered full records of his expeditions, two 
of which are also mentioned in the Bible. During the first 
of these he invaded Israel, and carried captive to Assyria 
the tribes of Asher, Zebulon, and Naphtali. (2 Kings 
xv.) The second was undertaken at the invitation of Ahaz, 
who, hard pressed by the coalition formed against him by 
Israel and Syria, appealed to the Assyrian king for aid. 
Tiglath was not slow to obey the call. Having subdued the 
Syrians, he fell upon Israel, carried captive to Mesopotamia 
the tribes east of the Jordan, and received at Damascus the 
submission and tribute of Ahaz. The yoke of Assyria was 
thus placed upon both Israel and Judah. 
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During the short reign of his successor, Shalmaneser 
IV, both the monuments and the Scriptures speak of a 
new obstacle in Assyria’s path of conquest. Egypt, so long 
impotent, suddenly became aggressive. Hoshea, thinking 
that he saw in her a protector, and relying upon her promise 
of assistance, entered heartily in a league against Assyria. 
Israel, of course, had to bear the brunt of the onset. The 
Egyptian armies were quickly driven from Palestine, the 
cities and towns of Israel’s diminished territories were rav- 
aged, while the remnant of its armies, shut up in their 
strong capital, though deserted by their faithless allies, made 
a most heroic resistance. But resistance single-handed, 
against so powerful an enemy, was useless. Samaria fell, 
and the kingdom of Israel was blotted from existence. But 
before its downfall Shalmaneser’s reign had ended in revo- 
lution, and a usurper was placed upon the throne, the 
records of whose reign were long supposed to contradict the 
Bible narrative. 

That king was Sargon. He is alluded to by Isaiah alone. 
The historical books do not mention his name, and it has 
been a matter of difficulty to find his proper place. By 
some he has been supposed to be a general of Shalma- 
neser; by others he has been recognized in the persons 
of no less than three different Assyrian kings; while still 
others have supposed that he filled the throne but a few 
months and left no records. In this obscurity the question 
of Sargon’s identity rested when Botta began his explora- 
tions. His first excavation at Khorsabad brought to light a 
magnificent palace, upon whose walls were frequently por- 
trayed the majestic figure of a king, who calls himself Sargon, 
and records his exploits in numerous and long inscriptions. 
He records the capture of Samaria in these words: ‘‘I took 
the city of Samaria; twenty-seven thousand two hundred 
and eighty of its inhabitants I led into captivity; in their 
stead I assigned residences to the inhabitants of other king- 
doms conquered by me; and I appointed over them a gov- 
ernor of my own.” In the light of this inscription the 
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records of the sacred book became at once intelligible and ~ 
harmonious. Though Shalmaneser began the siege of Sa- 
maria, it was captured under Sargon—a fact which becomes 
plain from the Scriptures and the monuments alike. The 
chronicles of Israel, after stating that ‘‘ Sha/maneser came up 
against Samaria, and besieged it,’’ adds, ‘‘and at the end 
of three years ¢hey took it, and the img of Assyria did carry 
away Israel into Assyria.” The chronicler of Assyria tells 
us that a revolution placed a new king, Sargon, on the 











throne, who completed the conquest of Israel. 

We have now reached the era of the Assyrian king 
most frequently mentioned in Scripture, Sennacherib. The 
abundant records of his reign are in closest harmony with 


the Biblical narrative. 


As a single instance of this harmony 


may we place side by side the two accounts of his first 


expedition against Judah: 
2 KINGs XVIII, 13-16. 


“‘ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
came up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and took them. 
And Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent 
to the king of Assyria, to Lachish, 
saying, ‘I have offended; return 
from me; that which thou puttest 
on me I will bear.’ And the king 
of Assyria appointed to Hezekiah 
three hundred talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold. And Heze- 
kiah gave all the silver that was 
found in the house of the Lord 
and in the treasures of the king's 
house.” 





TERRA-COTTA PRISM FROM _THE 
RUINS OF SENNACHERIB’S PAL- 
ACE. 


“Because Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, would not submit to my 
yoke, I came up against him, and 
by the force of my arms and the 
might of my power, I took forty-six 
of his strong fenced cities, and of 
the smaller towns I took and plun- 
dered a countless number. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Je- 
rusalem like a bird in a cage; 
building towers around the city so 
as to hem him in, and raising banks 
of earth against the gates to prevent 
escape. Then upon this Hezekiah 
fell the fear of the power of my 
arms, and he sent to me the chiefs 
and elders of Jerusalem, with thirty 
talents of gold and eight hundred 
talents of silver, a rich and im- 
mense booty.” 


The only point of difference in the two accounts is the 
amount of the silver ransom. 





It may be that this is owing 
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to the different weights of the two nations, but if not, it is 
a point of difference of little importance in two remarkably 
harmonious accounts. 

Upon the last expedition of Sennacherib against Judah 
and the destruction of his army the monuments are silent. 
Nor does this excite surprise. It is not common for kings 
to chronicle defeats. They tell only of victories. But the 
very silence of the monuments emphasizes the Bible narra- 
tive, and the sudden pause in a career of victories is indica- 
tive of a severe check. And to the corroborative silence 
of the Assyrian monuments is added the Egyptian record 
of the disaster which Herodotus developed into the story, 
that while the Assyrians slept a multitude of field mice 
invaded their camp, gnawed asunder their bow-strings and 
the thongs of their shields, and destroyed their quivers, and 
left them an easy prey to the Egyptian armies. 

Through the period of Assyria’s glory and the closing 
years of her domination, the sacred and monumental records 
are in harmony to the last. It was the period of the highest 
development of Assyrian literature, the period when the 
monuments have the fullest records of victories. They 
relate the subjection of Egypt by Esar-haddon, so graph- 
ically pictured by the prophet Nahum; they tell the story 
of Manasseh’s revolt, captivity, and restoration, as recorded 
in Chronicles; they fully reproduce the brilliant pictures 
of the power and splendor of the later Assyrian kings 
drawn by several of the prophets. Though Assyria was at 
the zenith of her power, the hour of her downfall was near. 
Her records speak forth the luster of this period, and then 
suddenly and forever cease. The monuments, by their lack 
of inscriptions after 650 B. C., and the Bible, by its record 
of Josiah’s independent position in Judah, indicate the de- 
cline of the empire. Babylonia became independent ; Egypt 
threw off the Assyrian yoke; the Medes robbed her of the 
fairest portions of her eastern domain; an immense horde 
of savage invaders from the wilds of Scythia swept like a 
desolating wave across her territory; and, last of all, Nineveh 
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herself, weakened by insurrection, enfeebled by luxury, fell ‘ 
before the combined attacks of the Medes and Babylonians. 

Her history, so hoary with antiquity, so brilliant in the luster 

of her conquests, so fruitful in confirmations. of Scripture, - 
suddenly became a blank. The mistress of Western Asia 

became a ruin. Her proud palaces stood for a time in their 

desolation, then became the quarry from which a new 

Nineveh arose on the opposite bank of the Tigris, then 

were covered by the mold of their own decay from the sight 

and memory of man. But her downfall and the desolation 

which for centuries has brooded over her silent plains, speak 

as eloquently as her monuments of the truth of the inspired 

words which, in the time of her greatest power, foretold 

her irretrievable ruin. 

The short-lived, but brilliant, Babylonian Empire arose 
upon the ruins of Assyria. Wherever its annals touch the 
same themes as the Bible they are invariably in harmony 
with its records. Compare, for instance, the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whom the Bible represents as her greatest king, 
her mightiest warrior, who could truthfully say, ‘‘This is 
great Babylon, which J have built by the might of my power!’ 
It is estimated that of the bricks found in the enormous 
ruins of Babylonia four-fifths bear his inscription; and his 
conquests extended his empire to the confines of Abyssinia. 
The incidents of his reign, recorded in the Bible, are con- 
firmed by numerous inscriptions. They record the subjec- 
tion of Egypt and sack of Tyre, so vividly described by 
Ezekiel. They confirm the story of the complete overthrow 
of the Jewish nation, when its capital was pillaged, its mag- 
nificent temple robbed of its treasures and left a ruin, a 
great multitude of its people mercilessly slaughtered, and’ 
the remainder doomed to a captivity which was almost a 
living death, as it is told in the historical books. They 
reproduce Jeremiah’s mournful picture of the desolation left 
in the path of Nebuchadnezzar’s cruelty, and bear witness 
to the truthfulness of Daniel’s description of Babylon under 
that mighty monarch, of the influence of her learned classes, 
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of the despotic character of her monarch, and the unparal- 
leled magnificence of her dominion. Even the story of this 
haughty monarch’s madness finds utterance in an inscription 
which tells of four years passed without any public works, 
in which Babylon and the glory and work of his kingdom 
were no delight to him. Babylon and Nebuchadnezzar are 
inseparable alike in the records of the monuments and the 
story of inspiration. 

In Daniel’s sublime portraiture of the incidents connected 
with the fall of Babylon are two or three touches which have 
furnished a mark for hostile criticism. On the authority of 
the Greek historians, who are generally reliable, it has been 
affirmed that the name of the last monarch of Babylon was 
not Belshazzar but Nabonnedus; that he was not of the royal 
stock, as Daniel declares, but a usurper; and that he was 
not slain at the fall of Babylon, and was not even present 
at its capture, but was then besieged in the neighboring 
stronghold of Borsippa. The inscriptions again come to 
our aid to reconcile discrepancies and confirm the Biblical 
story. “From them we learn that Belshazzar was a son 
of Nabonnedus, born of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
so was of the royal family, though Nabonnedus was not. 
When Nabonnedus marched against Cyrus, he associated 
with him in his kingdom his son Belshazzar, and left him 
in command of the city. Defeated in battle, he was unable 
to retreat to his capital, and threw himself into the tower 
of Borsippa. And thus Belshazzar was the ruler of the city 
during the siege, and perished in its overthrow. Rawlinson 
has shown that the Book of Daniel recognizes this divided 
kingship in its story by a single touch. Belshazzar offered 
as a reward for the interpretation of the writing upon the 
wall ‘‘the third place” in the kingdom. Whenever a similar 
offer is spoken of in the Bible the second place is the reward 
named. (Gen. xli, 40; Dan. ii, 48.) And the reason why 
it was not so in this case was, probably, that the first and 
second places being already filled the highest assignable 
reward was the third place. Thus onward through the his- 
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tory of Babylon until the last day of her power, when the 
seas of carnage and flame swallowed up the ‘‘glory of king- 
doms,”’ did her records corroborate the story of inspiration. 

With the fall of Babylon the monumental record ceases. 
The sacred oracles, too, become dumb concerning the his- 
tory of Mesopotamia. Indeed, her future history was but the 
story of decay and desolation. There is still another realm 
rich in confirmations of Scripture, over which we can cast but 
a hasty glance, the fulfillment of prophecy. 

Before Nineveh and Babylon had reached the summit 
of their power, and were recording in the sculptures on their 
palace walls or the inscriptions on their terra-cotta tablets 
their numberless victories, and in boastful language claiming 
for themselves a supremacy which none dared dispute, the 
decree of Jehovah had pronounced their downfall, and the 
pen of inspiration was writing the prophecy of ruin and utter 
desolation. No cloud had obscured their sky, no check had 
occurred in their career of conquest, when the burning 
words of Nahum spoke the first prophecies against Nineveh, 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah pronounced their woes upon Baby- 
lon. Mesopotamia had been for fifteen centuries the mistress 
of Western Asia. The wealth, the skill, the strength of all 
the civilized nations, from India to distant Abyssinia, had 
streamed into her capital cities and added their influence to 
the prestige of her name. Her grasp upon the nations was 
stronger than ever before. The forces at her command had 
never been so great, when inspiration saw from afar her 
impending destruction, and heralded the days of peril and 
of doom. Before the prophet’s eye the future lay unrolled. 
The ‘‘Burden of Nineveh” and ‘‘of Babylon” disclosed 
not merely the fact of approaching ruin, but the means of 
its consummation and the circumstances attending it as well. 
The names of the nations that should be marshaled against 
the capital cities, the mustering of their mighty hosts for the 
war, the name of their leader against Babylon, the bloody 
rout, the siege, the river’s agency in effecting an entrance 
into the city, the terror inspired in king and people by its 
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unexpected capture, the carnage that should pile the city 
streets with the slain, the flames that should swallow in their 
remorseless billows the palaces of kings, the desolation that 
should speedily follow, until the ruins, deserted even by the 
shepherd and the wandering Bedouin, should become the 
serpent’s den, the jackal’s paradise, the deeper desolation 
that should eventually settle down upon them, and remand 
all back to the solitude of the desert; all this and more, 
mingled with the woes of prophetic denunciation, and uttered 
in the loftiest language of impassioned poetry, the prophets 
of Israel had foretold a century before its consummation. 
And as swiftly and terribly and irretrievably as inspiration 
had declared, the ruin came. History has preserved for us 
the story how the nations rose against their former mistress; 
how the rivers which were the glory and defense of the 
capitals became the means of their downfall; how the cities 
that had carried carnage to the limits of the civilized world 
were themselves bathed in blood; how speedily they sank 
into insignificance, became tenantless, and were forgotten. 
But even after the voice of history spoke of them no more 
the fiat of prophecy went forward in its fulfillment. And 
thus, not only in the inscriptions of their monuments, but in 
their downfall and in the desolation which for centuries 
has brooded over their silent plains, have Nineveh and 
Babylon spoken in corroboration of the statements of the 
inspired Word. . 

Not less remarkable than the confirmations of Scripture 
furnished by the Mesopotamian monuments is the manner 
of their preservation, and their discovery after they had 
been lost and forgotten so many centuries. The sun-dried 
bricks, which formed the principal part of even the largest 
buildings, fell to dust when these buildings were deserted, 
and buried in their decay the inscriptions and sculptures in 
one common tomb. A few years of neglect made the ruins 
shapeless heaps. Before the Christian era only the enor- 
mous mounds marked the sites of the cities. The mold of 
their own decay protected the monuments from the ravages 
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of time, and ignorance of their existence has been their 
safeguard against the hordes of barbarians which have repeat- 
edly swept over these regions. Uninjured during the vicis- 
situdes of two thousand years, these monuments have been 
preserved for a people that could value them, for an age that 
needs them. And now they are again brought to light to 
fulfill a sublime mission—not merely to gratify our curiosity 
concerning these nations, not merely to enrich our museums 
and add to our knowledge of the ancient world, but also to 
give their testimony to the accuracy of the revealed Word 
of God. Thus from every quarter speak the confirmatory 
voices of science and research. Before the testimony they 
bring the ‘‘Bible myths” of skeptical minds take their 
place as authentic history. God’s Word is proving itself to 
be more enduring than its opposers. Skeptics have assailed 
its accuracy upon scientific grounds, but though their theories 
have been slain by others which, in their turn, are destined 
to perish, the Bible is still invulnerable. They have de- 
clared it antagonistic to reason, an incredible piece of impos- 
ture and superstition; yet it continues to guide the faith, 
the morals, and the customs of the civilized world—the 
mightiest agency of good it has ever known. They have 
marshaled for its demolition their philosophic systems; 
but, though the philosophers have mutually annihilated one 
another, they have left the Bible unharmed. And now 
when they raise against it weapons tempered in materialistic 
fires, accepting only such testimony as appeals to the senses, 
these Mesopotamian mounds bring forth their contemporary 
records, and every shapeless ruin, every sculpture, every 
inscription, has a voice of rebuke. These enormous mounds, 
rising in solitary grandeur above the desolated plain, have 
stood for centuries as monuments of the fulfillment of judg- 
ment threatened by Jehovah, holding within their hidden 
recesses these ancient records, which are now unsealed to 
answer the cavils of unbelievers, and bear undeniable testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the inspired Word. 
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ARTICLE II, 
THE ACTA JOHANNIS. 
THE NEW EDITION BY PROF. ZAHN. 
BY PROFESSOR H. M. SCHAFFER. 


Tue Gospel of John has ever been considered one of the 
greatest treasures of the Church of Christ. For ages it has 
been meat and drink, indeed, for the unlettered as well as 
for the most learned. Even men inclined to rationalism, like 
Fichte and Schleiermacher, feasted upon its rich thoughts. 
Its authenticity appeared beyond question until forty years 
ago David Strauss and his followers began to undermine the 
faith of the Church in its inspired page. Since that time no 
book of the Bible has been so fiercely assailed. Its origin 
was ascribed to some unknown writer of the second century. 
A flood of books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals, 
numbering more than five hundred, have appeared, that 
bear on the question of its authenticity. Rationalistic the- 
ologians have displayed remarkable ingenuity in finding 
arguments to prove that this Gospel is a forgery. All 
heretical and apocryphal literature of the second century 
has been searched for evidence that this book of sacred 
writ is a work originated by the partisan spirit of Gnostic 
sects in the early age of the Church. Hilgenfeld, a bold 
champion of the ‘‘critical historical school,” though com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the origin of John’s Gospel dates 
back as early as A.D. 135, declares that the criticism 
respecting its authenticity has become a mighty stream, 
which has broken every dam of hereditary opinion. Indeed, 
there are some who have brought a wounded heart from this 
field of inquiry, many appear in danger of being swayed by 
the skeptical current of the times. But God has raised up 
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successful defenders of the faith, who have stepped into line 
to drive out the evil spirits at the very place where they 
have entered. The historical records have been searched 
again and again by men who combine the highest order of 
scholarship with a fair critical spirit; and these have fur- 
nished historical facts which have settled several disputed 
points in favor of the genuineness of John’s Gospel. Tisch- 
endorf, the famous discoverer of ancient manuscripts, entered 
the contest as ‘‘defensor fidei,’’ and carried the palm of 
honor.* Others have followed in bringing forth treasures 
of antiquity which testify to the fact that the fourth Gospel 
is the work of the apostle John. 

Theodor Zahn, professor of Theology in the University 
of Erlangen, has for years been eminent in studies that 
throw much light on the Patristic period. Articles from his 
pen in the ‘‘Studien und Critiken,” on ‘‘Papias,” give 
evidence of a thorough historical spirit. Important service 
has been rendered by him in a new edition of the ‘‘ Apos- 
tolical Fathers.” This year he enriches the student of 
antiquity with an edition of the ‘‘ Acta Johannis,” accom- 
panied by a weighty introduction of one hundred and sixty 
pages, in which he brings out the bearings of the apocryphal 
book on the present state of controversy concerning the 
authenticity of John’s Gospel. 

Professor Zahn acknowledges his great indebtedness in 
this publication to the researches of the learned Tischen- 
dorf. The wife of the deceased Tischendorf put into his 
hands a large amount of material carefully copied by her 
husband from various ancient manuscripts. Besides this, he 
has compared critically the six codices of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, the manuscript called ‘‘Zanetti” in St. 
Mark’s Library in Venice, a Russian translation by Amphi- 
logus of three manuscripts in the Synodal Library of Mos- 
cow, and also the codex of the Vatican. 

The ‘‘ Acta Johannis” consists of three parts; namely, 
‘« Acts of John,” by Prochorus, who claims to be one of the 
seventy disciples of Christ, and a disciple of the apostle 
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John; ‘‘Travels of the Apostle John,” by Leucius Charinus ; 
and several historical fragments, whose authors are unknown. 
These works contain a detailed account of the life of the 
apostle John. He is said to have resided in Ephesus after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, to have labored successfully in 
that region of Asia, to have wrought many miracles, and, 
after his banishment to Patmos, to have lived to the age 
of one hundred and twenty years. 

After an extended review of the contents, and a thor- 
ough sifting ef the external and internal evidence respecting 
the antiquity and historical value of Prochorus’s book, 
Professor "Zahn concludes that this work is a_ historical 
novel written, probably, about A. D. 400. In regard to 
the book of Leucius he fixes as the date of its origin the 
years 135-140, and declares it to give strong testimony in 
favor of the genuineness of the Gospel of John. Then he 
proceeds to an extended argument to prove from the con- 
tents of the ‘‘ Acta’ the authenticity of John’s Gospel and 
the identity of the writer of the Gospel and the Revelation. 

To establish these two points he argues in the following 
manner: The authenticity of the Gospel by John may be 
proven by the fact that this apocryphal book contains many 
references to John’s Gospel, and frequent quotations of its 
peculiar terminology. The term ‘‘logos,’”’ as applicable to 
Christ, is used; several items of John’s account of the Lord’s 
death are mentioned, among these the piercing of the breast 
by a spear. Hence the fact can not be called in question 
that Leucius knew the Géspel of John, and that this Gospel 
was generally known in the Churches before the ‘‘ Acta 
Johannis” were published. This general recognition of 
John’s Gospel as a record of our Lord’s life as early as 
A. D. 135 can not be accounted for except upon the 
assumption that an inspired apostle had given it to the ° 
Churches. 

The identity of the author of John’s Gospél and Reve- 
lation may be proven from the book of Leucius. This work 
contradicts the theory propounded by the rationalists, that 
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the presbyter John, mentioned by Eusebius, is a person to 
be distinguished from the apostle John, and that the former 
is the author of our Gospel according to John. Leucius 
would, undoubtedly, have referred to such a presbyter John 
if such a person had been a contemporary of John the 
apostle. The apostle of Ephesus could not simply be 
called ‘‘John” throughout his work if there had been 
another prominent man in the Church of the same name. 
Leucius speaks of this John of Ephesus as one of the apos- 
tles, as one intimate with our Lord, as the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, as one who celebrated Easter on the 14th 
Nisan—a matter in which the Asiatic Churches differed 
from the Western—as an exile in Patmos, and the highly 
honored bishop of the Church of Ephesus up to his ninety- 
eighth year. In view of all this it would appear prepos- 
terous to assume that even a writer of a somewhat fictitious 
work, who wrote, perhaps, twenty to twenty-five years after 
the death of the apostle John, should have attributed to one 
person—namely, to John the apostle—what was partly the 
work of John the apostle, and partly the work of a pres- 
byter John, who is supposed to have existed. The fact that 
Leucius speaks of only ove John who, as bishop of Ephesus, 
and as the apostle John, writes the Gospel, is incontrover- 
tible proof that the authorship of the fourth Gospel by a 
presbyter John is simply a learned myth. 


THE GRAVES OF Two JOHNS IN EPHESUS. 


The ‘‘Acta Johannis,” by Leucius, throws light upon 
the matter of the graves of two Johns, reported to have 
been at Ephesus, of which Dionysius of Alexandria speaks 
in disputing with Egyptian Chiliasts, in order to prove that 
the Apocalypse was written by a John who was zo¢ an 
apostle. 

Leucius knows of only one burial place; besides this, he 
speaks in detail of the residence of John, which, soon after 
his death, was likely to be converted into a memorial church. 


From tradition and authentic history, as viewed in the light 
Vou. III, No. to—12 
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of this apocryphal book, we justly infer that the two burial 
places spoken of by Dionysius are simply two memorials 
of the same identical John, the one being his grave, and the 
other the locality of his residence, made sacred by the 
erection of a house of worship. 

The historical value of apocryphal writings is argued by 
Professor Zahn, by presenting some thoughts worthy of no- 
tice for the student of historical records. He says: ‘Truth 
and fiction, authentic tradition of events that have really 
taken place, and narratives embellished by imagination, do 
not long exist contemporaneously without touching and col- 
oring each other. They flow together in the views of the 
masses of readers or in the minds of those who write for 
the masses. The historian can not, without material damage 
to his work, ignore mythologic research. Hence, the legend- 
ary and apocryphal literature of the second century appears 
of much import in settling questions as to the authenticity 
of Biblical books, and in illustrating the beliefs and the 
character of men of those times. While the life of the 
apostle John, as painted by Leucius, is not a copy merely 
from John’s Gospel, it is, neither, the typical picture of a 
holy apostle, as one might draw it from imagination purely. 
The character of the apostle as pictured to us in this work, 
written during the time when Polycarp, the disciple of John, 
yet lived, can not be merely imagination. It has high his- 
torical value, even if it be recognized as fictitious in many 
of its conceptions.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
COMMERCE AND LITERATURE. 
BY PRESIDENT WM. CAREY CRANR, D. D., LL. D. 


TueE philosophy of induction is innate., Modern meta- 
physicians have supposed that Lord Bacon was its first 
expounder. The naturalist Huxley denies that assumption, 
and declares that the philosophy of induction originated 
with the first man, and has been in process of solution in 
every generation and by every man. Induction connects 
causes and effects, whether material or immaterial, visible or 
invisible. The general term philosophy simply methodizes, 
and reduces to order what floats fragmentary in thought, or 
moves apparently aimless in matter. There is a philosophy 
of nature, religion, mind, morals, and business, and it 
becomes all men to be students. 

In some good degree all men are students; our human 
probation is a training school; masters train pupils in scho- 
lastic halls; proficients train apprentices in workshops; philos- 
ophers illustrate by experiment to their novitiates in labora- 
tories; artists demonstrate the beauty of imitated nature in 
their studies; painters tax chemistry, compound colors, and 
with brush and easel convey the face of man or nature to 
canvas; merchants in their counting-rooms expound theory 
by practice to their employés and fellow-tradesmen. Thus 
all men are either teachers or learners. Earth is but one 
vast college or university, with its countless departments 
of study and its innumerable teachers. Go wherever we may, - 
do whatever we will, we are either good or bad teachers, 
successful or unsuccessful learners. 

Our text-books are numberless, our apparatus increasing 
and improving. Thus the world has accumulated records, 
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reared libraries, raised monuments, founded cities, and dotted 
old Time all over with epochs. Each member of every 
literary communion contributes of his personal stock of 
knowledge to the general treasury. Each aims to supply 
what the other lacks, and all thus contribute to mutual and 
general improvement. 

The history of all these efforts, either individual or in 
associations will, when written, develop the only general or 
universal philosophy which has worked out the common 
thought of the human race. In the light of these reflections 
it may not be inaptly inquired, What connection has com- 
merce with literature? It is a wonder that some profound 
explorer into the humanities of life has not blessed the 
world with a history of this connection. If the histories of 
heroes, statesmen, orators, and poets who line the pathway 
of ages past must be studied, because they are the true 
memorials around which are gathered all the threads of life, 
which constitute the sum of human glory or ignominy, surely, 
the history of commerce, and the literature springing from 
it, is worthy of landmarks no less conspicuous and honor- 
able. This connection can be traced, although sometimes 
too faintly, in all periods of human history. Let us consider 
the subject in its historic aspects. 

1. The rise of nations. Trade has formed its links for 
every chain which has bound society together. If nations 
are to be founded, cities built, temples erected, trade of 
some character sends out the pioneers, blazes the forest, 
fells the woods, digs the foundations, and rears the super, 
structure. Do you ask, therefore, for its monuments? Read 
the inscription on the monument of the most celebrated 
English architect, Sir Christopher Wren: ‘‘ Beneath is laid 
the builder of the church and city, who lived not for him- 
self, but for the public good. Lector, si monumentum queris, 
circumspice. (Reader, if thou seekest his monument, look 
around.”) If we seek for the monuments of commerce and 
literature, look around. Where shall we not look? Into 
the past look, and behold Tyre and Carthage and Rome and 
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Alexandria and Babylon and Nineveh. Story and song 
have registered in history the loves and hates, victories ane 
defeats, conflagrations and deluges associated with all the 
ancient marts of trade. Fancy may array virgin beauty in 
purple and fine linen, throw fire into eyes of diamond splen- 
dor, mold form into divine shapes, and gather crowds of 
youthful knights around the incensed altar of the young 
goddess, but, in the end, that fact may behold all that 
beauty and drapery wrapped in linen and myrrh, a mummy 
of two thousand years ago. Fancy may again behold 
palatial mansions built by profits gained by the sons of 
Shem, of the sons of Japhet, towering in splendor up to 
the golden clouds of the East, that fact may now see them 
undeciphered ruins of Baalbec, Nineveh, and Babylon. Na- 
tions have passed from herdsmen to agriculture, from agri- 
culture to commerce, and trade has formed the links of the 
chains by which generations have been allied. The rise 
of all ancient nations, the rise of all modern empires, dates 
with the opening of trade. Science, mathematics, language, 
are among the requisites of commerce. They must have an 
alphabet and a voice, hence speech, grammar, and history 
have sprung into existence. Commerce is impossible with- 
out them. Highways, roads, canals, all have been evoked 
by the demands of trade. It is impossible, therefore, to 
consider history or examine its teachings without linking 
commerce and literature. Mechanic arts, legal science, pro- 
fessional skill in every department, are entwined in the folds 
of their legitimate and necessary alliance. 

2. The founding of cities. God made the country, man 
made the city. This is an old declaration. Which reflects 
more glory on the maker is not doubtful. Wordsworth, 
the poet of nature, well says: 

“One impulse from the vernal wood 
Will teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all that sages can.” 
Art may be grand, it may be glorious, but nature is 


sublime—sublime in shaggy, hoary rocks; sublime in roaring 
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cataracts; sublime in the dewdrop gathering its fellow drop 
and thousand others on the mountain’s brow and mean- 
dering to the ocean; sublime in lofty mountain peaks and 
the roaring of ocean waves; sublime in unapproachable 
majesty and glory—it challenges all ages for a rival to the 
omnipotence and omniscience of its Author. But it will not 
be doubted that cities have arisen to grandeur, that cities 
are rapidly rising to greater grandeur now; that, however 
magnificent the proportions of ancient cities, modern art is 
fast distancing all that history reveals of the grandeur of 
the merchant cities of centuries past. The Londons, Can- 
tons, Berlins, New Yorks, Chicagos, St. Louises, Cincinnatis, 
New Orleanses, and San Franciscos of to-day are destined to 
overshadow all that Thucydides or Strabo or Herodotus or 
Livy or Virgil tells us of the cities of the past. If the past 
has furnished us its models of art, science, rhetoric, and logic 
the future will present us not inferior models. The great 
city, which is to tower in wealth, grandeur, magnitude, and 
population over all the present or the past, is still far off in 
the future. The eye of prophecy has not yet descried her 
proportions. 

3. Development of genius. Is the orator, poverty stricken 
and a stammerer, merchant princes learn his history and aid a 
Demosthenes to become the bulwark of Grecian defense, a 
Cicero to be a bold defender of his country’s rights, a Clay 
the advocate of American industry, a Webster the expounder 
of the constitution of his country, a Calhoun the astute 
exponent of constitutional liberty. While the farmer may 
have time to study the works of genius, it is the merchant 
who has the energy to hazard aid to struggling genius. 
Attempt great things, expect great things, is the motto of 
his business life, and hence struggling, starving genius never 
appealed to the spirit of commerce in vain. The quick ear 
of enterprise is connected with the warm heart of benevo- 
lence. The spirit of commerce is the spirit of common 
sense. An anonymous writer has beautifully said: ‘‘Ge- 
nius, like the lark, is apt to despise its nest upon the earth, 
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and waste its time in fluttering and quavering among the 
clouds; but common sense is the humbler fowl, which picks 
up the barleycorn and crows and fattens at leisure.” It 
requires genius to master problems of finance, and create 
revenue systems which will control military campaigns and 
found and establish states. 

4. The nurture of talent. Genius. and talent are essen- 
tially different: one is innate, the other cultivated—both 
require labor. God endows man with different degrees of 
vital, intellectual energy, although Dr. Haven speaks truly 
when he says, ‘‘the law of labor is equally binding on 
genius and mediocrity.”” Successful men illustrate this. 
Alexander Hamilton once said to an intimate friend: ‘‘ Men 
give me some credit for genius. When I have a subject in 
hand I study it profoundly. Day and night it is before 
me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes per- 
vaded with it. Then the efforts which I make people are 
pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit of labor 
and thought.’”” Demosthenes illustrated, also, that genius 
requires labor. Urged once to speak on a great and sud- 
den emergency, ‘‘I am not prepared,” said he, and obsti- 
nately refused. Genius, with labor, produces wonders, with- 
out labor it is wild, erratic, and too often hurtful. The 
genius of commerce and the genius of literature are near 
akin, hence the aid the one cordially yields to the other. 
While these statements will not be denied, the description 
of genius will not be depreciated by its devotees. 

“What is genius? ’Tis a flame 
Kindling all the human frame; 
‘Tis a ray that lights the eye, 
Soft in love, in battle high; 

’T is the lightning of the mind, 
Unsubdued and undefined ; 
"Tis the flood that pours along 
The full clear melody of song, 
"Tis the sacred boon of heaven 
To its choicest favorites given ; 


They who feel can paint it well, 
What is genius? Byron, tell!” 
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If talent waits for eras, genius creates them. This is the 
contingent statement of an old averment. The Bibliopole ex- 
hibits one, the man of courage, enterprise, and thought the 
other. George Ticknor, James T. Fields, Charles Scribner, 
George P. Putnam, and the Harpers have, in good measure, 
exemplified both talent and genius. 

5. Cultivation of art. The advance of civilization is 
marked by the improvement of taste. Savages delight in 
rough carvings, crude chiselings, and the mere outline 
of developed forms. Uneducated, unrefined taste is sat- 
isfied with images of chalk or plaster of Paris. As mind 
improves, the love of the beautiful increases. Skill in all 
the arts of design is demonstrated. The age of Pericles 
gives us a Phidias; the age of chivalry a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo. Italy, Germany, France, England, and America, 
each present as candidates for immortality those lovers of 
art, who work in bronze or ivory or marble, or paint nature 
or man for coming ages to study. Where has art flourished 
most? Where are its best supporters and admirers? Assur- 
edly, in those places nearest the grand seats of human 
enterprise. Commercial New York is reproducing the sculp- 
ture and painting and frescoes of Italy. New Orleans, 
Baltimore, and Richmond are gathering monuments and 
statues from other countries, commemorative of departed 
heroes and civilians. It is the one accepted method of 
eternizing history, to place the images of its actors in solid 
materials before your vision. It will be a happy day for all 
America when every great man and every great event 
shall have, on the beautiful parks of New York, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Savannah, and New Orleans, the historic monu- 
ments which will portray individual and national history. 

The world owes more to commerce for its great pictures 
and statues than it owes to legislatures or crowned heads. 
Popular favorites in representative halls are generally cau- 
tious and timid in voting the people’s money for works 
of high art or genius. 

6. The promotion of science. We are indebted to the 
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spirit of commerce for steam and steam navigation, for 
electric telegraphs and railroads. The great principles have 
been demonstrated in college lecture rooms. The mechanic, 
in his workshop, has applied the principle to practice. The 
press avails itself of these grand instrumentalities, and now 
it is hardly possible for a scholar to find time even to read 
all the various catalogues of books claiming to be read. 
Rare, indeed, are the discoveries which may not be traced 
to the stimuli of mercantile life. The search for gold has 
improved all human modes of communication. With all 
discoveries and improvements there springs up a literature 
which demands study and arouses thought. The slow 
painstakings of merchants are aids to that energy which 
leads to success, and proves that Bacon was right in saying 
that ‘‘neither the naked hand nor the understanding left to 
itself can do much; the work is accomplished by instruments 
and helps of which ‘the need is not less for the understand- 
ing than the hand.” ‘* Accident,” says Smiles, ‘‘ does very 
little towards the production of any great result in life.” 
‘It is said of the landscape painter Wilson, that when he 
had nearly finished a picture in a tame, correct manner, he 
would step back from it, his pencil fixed at the end of a 
long stick, and, after gazing earnestly on the work, he would 
suddenly walk up, and by a few bold touches give a brilliant 
finish to the painting.” ‘‘The greatest men are not those 
who ‘despise the day of small things,’ but those who im- 
prove them the most carefully.” Genius toils. ‘‘The fall 
of the apple at Newton’s feet has often been quoted in proof 
of the accidental character of some discoveries. But New- 
ton’s whole mind had already been devoted for years to the 
laborious and patient investigation of the subject of gravi- 
tation, and the circumstance of the apple falling before his 
eyes was suddenly apprehended only as genius could appre- 
hend it, and served to flash upon him the brilliant discovery 
then opening to his sight.” ‘‘Though trifles light as air” 
in most eyes, the brilliantly colored soap-bubbles blown 
from a common tobacco-pipe suggested to Dr. Young his 
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beautiful theory of ‘‘interferences,’”’ and led to his discovery 
relating to the diffraction of light. This art of seizing oppor- 
tunities and turning even accidents to account, bending 
them to some purpose, is a great secret of success. Dr. 
Johnson has defined genius to be ‘‘a mind of large powers 
accidentally determined in some particular direction.” It 
can not be denied, therefore, that in the connection of lit- 
erature and commerce genius often exhibits its merchant 
mind of large general powers concentrating all strength on 
some great work. *” Genius triumphed beyond all calculation 
in its search for gold. 

And here I may be pardoned a digression. ‘‘ What 
can money do? Can it cure an aching head? Can it ease 
an aching heart? Can it scare away disease? Can it restore 
health to the sickly frame or hope to the hopeless heart ? 
It may secure a more experienced physician to battle with the 
disease. It may purchase a softer pillow to nurse the pain; 
it may find a sunnier clime, in which the wasted frame may 
pine and languish, till it be laid to rest in its long home; 
but there the power of money ends.”’ Carlyle says: ‘‘ Midas 
longed for gold, and insulted the Olympians. He got gold, 
so that whatever he touched became gold, and he, with his 
long ears, was the little better for it. Midas had insulted 
Apollo and the gods; the gods gave him his wish and a pair 
of long ears, which also were a good appendage to it. 
What a truth in these old fables."" And yet gold is the 
grand lever that moves great machines of human society. 

“Price of many a crime untold; 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Good or bad, a thousand fold, 
How widely its agencies vary, 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless, 

As even its minted coins express ; 

‘Now stamp’d with the image of good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary.” 

If, says an able computator, a yard of gold be computed 
at ten millions of dollars, all there is in the world melted 
into ingots, could be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet 
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square and sixteen feet high. And so small, says he, is 
the cube of yellow metal that has set populations on the 
march and roused the world to wonder, that all the boasted 
wealth of Australia and California would go into an iron 
safe nine feet square and nine feet high. The marvels of 
ancient wealth exceed the marvels of modern times. The 
people of Israel contributed, in David’s time, for the sanc- 
tuary $34,000,000. The poet king of Israel collected from 
all sources, for that sanctuary, $445,000,000. Such was 
the abundance of gold, that Solomon overlaid the ‘‘ most 
holy place,” a room only thirty feet square, with gold to 
the value of $190,000,000. The bankers of our age may 
stand aghast, as they consider these vast sums, and con- 
sider where they came from, and where they are now. 
Various are the mottoes touching gold. With these mot- 
toes I may close this episode. The vain man says, ‘‘ Win 
gold and wear it;’’* the generous, ‘‘Win gold and share 
it;’’ the miser, ‘‘Win gold and spare it;” the profligate, 
‘Win gold and spend it;”’ the broker, ‘‘Win gold and 
lend it;’’ the gambler, ‘‘ Win gold and lose it;” the wise 
man, ‘‘ Win gold and use it.’’ Ah! how close the connec- 
tion of literature and gold and how related to all experience 
of human life. 

7. The promotion of education. This is the great question 
growing out of the crisis through which we have been pass- 
ing. All classes of society are interested in its solution. 
Education must have a basis—grades, qualities, means, appa- 
ratus, directors, educators, brains. It must commence with 
the ‘‘ mud-sills”” of society and reach up to the apex that 
governs it. It must be common, scientific, classic, elegant, 
accomplished, complete. It must be for poor or rich, hum- 
ble or great. It must educate servants and day-laborers, 
mechanics and merchants, doctors and lawyers, teachers and 
ministers of religion, men and women, all, according to the 
measure of qualifications required. Above all, education 
respects the ‘‘subjugation of the will of the pupil to au 
acquiescence in the things taught, the manner in which they 
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are taught and the authority of the teachers. It begins 
with the life. First, the hand is guided, next the sight is 
directed, and then the hearing is tutored. And ere the 
alphabet is learned, how many lessons are not mastered 
with their impressions on memory, mind, and heart? The 
mother’s loving look; the father’s nod of approbation or 
token of reproof; the sister’s gentle pressure of the hand; 
the brother’s noble act of forbearance; the handfuls of 
flowers gathered in green dells, on hills, and daisy meadows ; 
the birds’ nests, not touched; the creeping ants and flut- 
tering butterflies; the humming bees and glass bee-hives ; 
the pleasant walks in shaded lanes or streets—all these, 
with thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones, and words 
true to nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, and to the source of all good, to God himself, 
contribute to mold and form the mind immortal. And 
these may seal finite destiny ere other teachers commence 
their work. ‘‘ All good men,” says John Todd, ‘‘attribute 
their success more to the mental and moral habits acquired 
in early life, than to any thing else. Even the temper, the 
disposition, is formed by acquired habits. So that one who 
is naturally irritable may become a calm man.” An English 
poet thus discourses of a valued teacher: 


“In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love, 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. Learning grew 
Beneath his care; a thriving, vigorous plant, 
The mind was well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate and diligence was choice.” 


Education, thus described, is the aim of all classes of 
society, and forms no ordinary link of literature and com- 
merce. From such views grow those schemes which take 
form in academies, high schools, colleges, and universities. 
Is a special school of art needed, who so willing to establish 
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it as a merchant? Isa chair to be endowed, who so cor- 
dial in the effort as a Bleecker, a Colgate, a Trevor, 
a Rathbone? Is a scientific school to be established at 
Yale or Harvard, whose purses found and endow them? A 
Lawrence and a Sheffield. If auniversity is to be founded 
with all modern improvements, who so anxious to link 
his name with the great enterprise by the contribution of re- 
quired means as a Colby, a Brown, a Packer, a Vanderbilt, 
a Johns Hopkins, a Cornell—all merchants. Is a great 
scheme for amelioration of misery in London, of founding 
institutes and libraries in America, of general education 
throughout a vast territory, inhabited by a down-trodden 
people, what large head and mind proffers the millions 
of means? George Peabody—a name ever in history to sug- 
gest the connection of literature and commerce, and ever to 
take highest rank in the lists of philanthropy. The history 
of literature will be a grand one when it details minutely all 
that large-hearted merchants have done for the literary cul. 
ture of English and American Christendom. Nor hardly 
less does the Christian public owe a grand debt to such 
merchant princes as John P. Crozier. 

As all parts of our great country develop and expand, so 
all parts will call out the noble spirits who will endow chairs in 
colleges, even if they do not found them, establish libraries, 
and erect asylums for the wo-begone and stricken children 
of sorrow. A well-known American leader of thought spoke 
the truth when he said, ‘‘there are ten men that succeed in 
the country where there is one that can succeed in the 
city.’’ Nevertheless, success is certain everywhere, on cer- 
tain conditions. Integrity, energy, perseverance, and labor, 
with God’s blessing, can hardly fail of success. ‘‘A city,” 
says a New York City preacher, ‘‘is, in one respect, like a 
high mountain; the latter is an epitome of the physical 
globe, but its sides are belted by products of every zone, 
from the tropical luxuriance that clusters around its base to 
its arctic summit far up inthe sky. So is the city an epitome 
of the social world. All the belts of civilization intersect 
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along its avenues. It contains the products of every moral 
zone. It is cosmopolitan, not only in a national, but a 
spiritual sense.” Cities are the great feeders for all grand 
educational enterprises. Able to do much, much is expected 
from them. Let all classes and ranks of society be united 
in inaugurating and consummating them. 

8. The founding of libraries. The gathering of books is 
a great work. The collection of books into a general library 
is philanthropy. The endowment of the Alexandrian or 
Bodleian library was immortal work. Towns, cities, colleges, 
universities, institutes, professional men, and merchants, 
have entered into rivalry in founding libraries. Astor has 
associated his name, for all time, with a vast New York 
library. Peabody has made a library in Baltimore famous 
with over forty thousand volumes. The government of the 
United States, however erring in the estimation of many in 
administration of the principles of eternal justice, has atoned 
for much wrong doing by its National Observatory, its Bureau 
of Education, its vast Patent Office, and its library of near four 
hundred thousand volumes. In contributions to education 
and the diffusion of general knowledge, the republic of the 
United States has aimed to be a true republic of letters. 
Continuing on that line our nation will behold, as the results 
of mercantile enterprise and thrift, wonders in art, science, 
and literature, of which there has been no previous example. 
In the infinity and eternity of creative energy we are unable 
to speak definitely of any infancy, manhood, or old age of 
human genius, but we may imagine the future dimly, and 
calculate on infinite progress in some state of the immeas- 
urable future. But commerce in debt is literature in ruins. 
Commerce must be free and untrammeled. Literature must 
have no carking cares. Hence a few reflections on the 
conditions of successful commerce, as allied to honorable 
literature, may not be inappropriate. Samuel Johnson held 
that early debt is ruin. Haydon, the painter, dated his 
decline from the day on which he first borrowed money. 
He knew well that he who goes a borrowing goes a sorrow- 
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ing. Frugality must be practiced before luxury can be 
indulged. Higher literature is among the luxuries of life, 
and enjoyment thereof must be preceded by requisites pro- 
motive of satisfaction. Faithfully must we carry out a 
plan of living by which both ends may be made to meet. 
‘‘Nothing,” said John Locke, ‘‘is likelier to keep a man in 
compass than having constantly before his eyes, the state 
of his affairs in a regular course of account.” Washington 
and Wellington kept a detailed and accurate account of 
all moneys received and expended by them. A member 
of the British Parliament has said, of late, that the tone 
of living in England is altogether too high. It is fast 
reaching the English maximum in the moneyed centers of 
America. 

The ambition to bring up boys without the necessity for 
work leads them to acquire a taste for dress, style, luxuries, 
and amusements, which can not form any solid foundation 
for manly or gentlemanly character; ‘‘and the result is 
that we have a vast number of ginger-bread young gentry 
thrown upon the world, who remind us of the abandoned 
hulks sometimes picked up at sea, with only a monkey 
on board.” 

Integrity, frugality, perseverance, and toil will benefit 
the young and prepare manhood for commercial wealth and 
literature for healthy and stimulating teachings. All science, 
all art give lessons. The natural philosopher of to-day may 
dwell amid conceptions which beggar those of Milton. — 
‘‘Look,” says Tyndall, ‘‘at the integrated energies of our 
world, the stored power of our coal fields; our winds and 
rivers; our fleets, armies, and guns. What are they? They 
are all generated by a portion of the sun’s energy, which 
does not amount to one-two hundred and thirty millionth 
of the whole.” 

Literature, in its vast volumes, treats of all these vast 
forces. Commerce aims to make profits of them. Litera- 
ture gathers in libraries the treatises unfolding all these 
powers. Commerce stimulates genius to their successful 
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employment. There should be no jealousy between the 
disciples of Mansfield, Blackstone, Marshall, and Story, and 
the accredited teachers of Christianity, because merchants 
and merchant princes are placed on that towering eminence 
which enables them to see, with ennobling enthusiasm, com- 
merce and literature, twin sisters, stretching out their arms 
and beckoning all the denizens of earth upward to the higher 
planes of liberty, civilization, and Christianity. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


WHAT LATITUDE OF BELIEF IS ALLOWED BY THE 
DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. - 


BY REV. O. P. EACHES. 


Ir is not my purpose to prove that the Scriptures are 
inspired. Christ and his apostles speak of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as ‘‘the Word of God,” ‘‘the command- 
ment of God,” ‘‘the oracles of God,” ‘‘spoken unto you 
by God,’’—‘‘ well saith the Holy Ghost by Esaias.” It is 
not true, as Professor Jowett declares, that the word zuspz- 
ration is but of yesterday. One has but to look into a 
volume like that of Professor Lee, ‘‘On Inspiration,’ to see 
how the early Church Fathers regarded the Scriptures. The 
sacred writings were, to them, not the work of genius, but 
the work of God. If we listen to Jesus Christ, affirming 
‘that the Scriptures can not be broken,” we must feel that 
here is a something which the Church called inspiration, 
permeating the Old Testament Scriptures. If we listen to 
the promise of that same Jesus, the Christ, to send the Spirit 
that should guide the apostles into all the truth, we must 
feel that here is a foundation for a belief in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. I assume that a personal God, with his 
great mind, can work through men with their smaller minds. 
I assume that any book, having a right to a place in the 
sacred canon, is thus inspired. But, accepting the book as 
thus inspired, do we come thereby into beliefs already made 
for us? Has the creed of the Christian gotten all its growth ? 
Have we an answer ready for each inquiry that starts up 
from the domain of science, history, or interpretation ? 
Each age demands that the beliefs and creeds be so worked 
over in the mind as to adjust themselves to any newly dis- 


covered truth. Old truths need new statements. 
VoL. III, No. 10.—13 
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I. A person may hold to the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and yet believe in the development theory. A person may, 
within the limits of belief in these writings as inspired, 
accept a distinct act of creation for each species of 
living thing from the protozoa up to the highest of be- 
ings. He may believe that there is nothing of growth 
or development from one species into another. He may, as 
in the canvas of the painter, imagine the ‘dull, insensate 
earth of Western Asia shaped into a mass like the human 
shape, and then that dull earth, breathed into. by the breath 
of the living God, becoming a man. To him this is the 
meaning of those opening chapters of Genesis. It is God’s 
mind working on a constantly ascending grade, with one 
plan running through all, until at last, by God’s ‘‘ let there 
be,” the man appears. 

But are we shut up to this? If another mind, bending 
before the open pages of Genesis and before God’s work- 
manship in creation about and beneath us, rejects these 
distinct acts of creation and affirms that all, from bottom 
to top, is the result of development, does he thereby throw 
aside inspiration? I think not. It is true that some have 
hoped, ‘through a development theory, to develop God out 
of the universe, to dethrone a Creator and worship a chem- 
istry, to deny mind and exalt molecules. Laplace thought 
the heavens did not declare the glory of God, but only the 
glory of the astronomer; yet the nebular hypothesis did 
not exile God, but to-day furnishes the basis for the teach- 
ings of Christian astronomers. Evolution does not exclude 
God. Nothing can be evolved that is not first involved. 
If there are evolved mind, wisdom, forethought, plan, then 
mind, wisdom, forethought, and plan must first of all have 
been involved. I do not affirm that evolution has been 
demonstrated as true. It is not yet a science, for science is 
from sczo, I know. It is only an hypothesis, a theory. 
There are missing links in the chain of evidence. It may 
even, in the end, be proved to be untrue; but, to-day, it holds 
the leading place in the scientific thought of the- world. 
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If a man so hold must the Church denounce him, declare 
that he has denied the faith and thrown aside Genesis as 
unworthy of belief? To say yes would be unwise, and 
might be suicidal. Some Christian men and editors feel it 
due to the maintenance of the doctrine of inspiration to 
brand as infidels all persons who accept this theory. They 
put against the teachings of science their interpretations 
of the meaning of Genesis. On this subject it will be well 
to heed the wise words of Dr. M’Cosh: 


“I have sometimes feared that if infidels are produced in any of 
our colleges, it may be in those in which Spencer and Huxley are de- 
nounced by teachers who have never studied the questions discussed. 
Our first inquiry, when a supposed discovery in science is announced 
should be, not ‘ Is it consistent with Scripture ?’ but ‘Is it true?’ If it be 
true, all who have an implicit faith in the Bible are sure that it can not 
be unfavorable to religion. Some of the scientific truths which were at 
first viewed with suspicion by religious people have turned out to be 
favorable to religion, not only by widening our view of the works of 
God, but by positively confirming the Bible.”’ 


If it should be proved true that even men’s physical 
nature came up from molecules, would the Christian be 
obliged to throw aside his Genesis as the dream of some 
mythic Moses? Assuredly not. If men came up from the 
ranks of the lower animals, it was God’s power and God’s 
wisdom that worked from within, evolving something more 
like himself, rather than from without like, some human 
mechanic. Carlyle speaks in this way: ‘‘The Psalmist says 
man was made a little lower than the angels. The devel- 
opment theory says man is made a little higher than the 
monkeys.” This is simply Carlylean nonsense. John Mil- 
ton was once a speck of living matter no larger than a 
drop of dew, and from that grew to take in God’s paradise, 
and think the thoughts of the Almighty. If man, as to his 
outer nature, came up from lower forms, it was simply God 
working through laws within, not like a builder with tools, 
from without. It need not be wondered at if some future 
Paley or Butler would arise and demonstrate the divine 
existence and attributes from the development theory. 
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Whatever is true is a thought of God. Genesis is true, 
undoubtedly, for it came from God. But we must not 
denounce interpretations of it as Satan-born if they fall not 
within our preconceived notions of it. God may be larger 
than we think him to be, and work in larger and grander 
ranges than we have conceived of. It was the Church made 
Galileo recant in these words, ‘‘ With a sincere heart and 
unfeigned faith I abjure, curse, and detest the said errors 
and heresies. I swear that I will never in future say or 
assert any thing, verbally or in writing, which may give rise 
to a similar suspicion against me. I, Galileo Galilei, have 
abjured as above with my own hand.”” And yet the Church 
was wrong. Galiléo, and not the Church, interpreted the 
Scriptures rightly, because he interpreted the stars rightly. 
The Church of to-day must reverently bow before God and 
accept the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and accept 
also the inspiration of all the truth that comes from science. 
Newman Smyth says, ‘*‘He that is afraid of science does 
not believe in God.’ If science should prove the order 
of development to be molecule, monad, muscle, monkey, 
manhood, no believer in Jesus, the Christ, would be 
obliged to throw aside his God, his faith, or his Scriptures. 
He would simply make use of the words of Dr. M’Cosh: 
‘Tf all these endowments were in the primary molecules, it 
is clear they must have been the creation of intelligence, 
and their appearance in their seasons the arrangement of 
intelligence.”” The Church will be doing a grievous wrong 
to Christ and souls and the Scriptures themselves if it 
makes the inspiration of the Scriptures and its interpreta- 
tion of them to be synonymous terms. 

II. A person may accept the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
reject the received chronology. B. C. 4004 stands opposite the 
first chapter of Genesis. May we reject that and ‘hold to 
inspiration? I think we may. Archbishop Ussher has 
ruled the common belief the last centuries with a rod of 
iron. If a man put Adam back in history ten thousand 
years or more is he a heretic? I think not. It is a ques- 
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tion of interpretation, not of inspiration. History can not 
easily be kept within the limits of 4004 B. C. That the 
chronology of the Old Testament is difficult, is evident 
from this, there have been not less than one hundred and 
eighty schemes of Bible chronology. 

Dr. J. P. Thompson urges three considerations for a 
larger reckoning. First, the claims of Egyptian civilization 
demand more time. The oldest monuments of Egypt can 
hardly be brought within the date of the flood according to 
the received Hebrew chronology. The date assigned to the 
three great Pyramids by most Egyptologists is older than 
the flood, as this is reckoned in the margin of our Bibles. 
And the lowest date to which Piazzi Smith refers them is 
far too old to be accommodated to the Hebrew date of the 
flood. A civilization such as that of Egypt did not grow 
up in a century. Second, the unchanged appearance of 
leading types of mankind, as far back as we can trace them 
in history, requires a considerable extension of time to 
account for their origin. Upon Egyptian monuments, that 
date back to 1500 to 2000 B. C., the negro is depicted with 
color and features as marked as he exhibits to-day. If all 
mankind came from that one saved family, as Quatrefages 
shows, then more time is required than the Usherian scheme 
allows to originate peculiarities of race which can be traced 
back, without variation, through the whole known course 
of history. Third, the formation of language and its distri- 
bution into great classes of human speech call for an exten- 
sion of time, if we adhere to the belief that all languages 
were derived from one primitive root. 

Professor Guyot, of Princeton, looking at the antiquity 
of man from a scientific point of view, says, ‘‘ Man existed 
in the glacial period.”” This age was not less than nine 
or ten thousand years ago. Professor Rawlinson, of Cam- 
bridge, says, ‘‘Well defined Egyptian history goes back. 
to 2700 B.C.” Stuart Poole puts it back still further. 
We may reject Bunsen’s claims for immense periods in 
Egyptian history as foundationless, and yet feel that the 
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received Hebrew reckoning will not stand the test. But we 
are not shut up to the reckoning of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
we may gain one thousand years from the Septuagint and 
Samaritan versions. The Septuagint version is commonly 
quoted in the New Testament. Dr. Hackett says: ‘‘The 
Septuagint enlarges the interval between the coming of 
Christ and the Deluge to three thousand two hundred and 
seventy-nine years..” He adds, ‘‘and it may have been 
still longer.” 

It is no attack on inspiration to hold to a larger chro- 
nology. Rev. Mr. Crawford, of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion in China, recently published a work to show that 
twelve thousand five hundred years intervene from Adam to 
Christ. It is a question, not of authority, but of interpre- 
tation. The uncertainty of chronological reckoning rests 
upon the loose use of the words, fo beget, to bear, and son. 
In a genealogical table in Ezra vii, 3, Azariah is called the 
son of Meraioth; in 1 Chronicles vi, 6-9, he is placed in 
the sixth generation. In Genesis x, 16, Canaan is said to 
have begotten whole nations, the Jebusite, etc. And yet 
to-day, in Scotland, Professor Robertson Smith is charged 
by the Free Church with an attack on the authority and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, for declaring that ‘‘ Eber is an 
ethnological abstraction.” (Genesis x, 24.) He may mis- 
take as to this name, but it is no attack on the Word or its 
authority. Undoubtedly, as Professor Fairbairn has shown, 
some names, seemingly of persons, stand for nations. These 
are wise words of Dr. Hodge, ‘‘If the facts of science or 
history should ultimately make it necessary to admit that 
eight or ten thousand years have elapsed since the creation 
of man, there is nothing in the Bible in the way of such 
concession. The Scriptures do not teach how long man has 
been upon the earth.” 

III. A person may hold the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and reject the received interpretations of the Scriptures. The 
light that John Robinson spoke of may yet break forth 
from the sacred pages. The Spirit that inspired the Word 
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may lead to more correct apprehensions of the mind of the 
Spirit. If a man reverently accepts the Bible as inspired, 
and the writers as divinely guided, he may ask, not, Is this 
the received rendering? but, What expresses the mind of 
the Spirit? 

Take the Book of Genesis. One man may hold the 
book as inspired, and interpret literally. To him the days 
are twenty-four hour days; the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil is an actual tree; the, serpent a crawling snake; 
the bone taken from Adam’s side an actual bone. If 
another man shall find the truest meaning of the Inspiring 
Spirit to ke in six days of a million years each, and the 
divine teachings put in parabolic form, he is not thereby an 
infidel. Dr. Conant says (Genesis, page 21): ‘‘ But neither 
tree is spoken of elsewhere, as being literally a part of the 
reality in this transaction; and both may have been used as 
symbols of the great moral truths that by disobedience men 
apostatized from God, and thereby forfeited the divine 
favor, and with it his spiritual life and exemption from phys- 
ical death. The reality of the transaction, as viewed by the 
Lord and his apostles, is not affected by interpreting the 
whole passage as an embodiment of great moral truths in 
sensible imagery, in order to make them more readily intel- 
ligible to all degrees of intellectual culture, and to give them 
a stronger hold upon the mind.” 

Take the Book of Job. A man may hold to the bald 
literalness of the book; that Job sat upon his ash heap, that 
three men, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, came to him, sat 
seven days in silence, and then spoke the words put into 
their mouths. We have thus an actual dialogue of flesh 
and blood men. Another will get nearer to the truth by 
making the whole book the composition of one mind, a 
sacred drama discussing the great question of human suffer- 
ing and God's justice. It will then be a divine theodicy 
of the olden times. Half truths are put into the mouths 
of these three men, three-quarter truths into the mouth of 
Job, expressing the distorted views of the age upon sin and 
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suffering—the whole truth of God is put into the mouth 
of Elihu, who speaks for God. In this there is no denial of 
inspiration, only an attempt at right interpretation. The 
same inspiration that molds an acrostic Psalm may shape an 
inspired drama centering about the historic man of Uz. 

Take the Book of Revelation. Albert Barnes holds 
that this book exhibits the course of history from the first 
century to the close of this era. Each chapter marches 
steadily on. The year and month are appended to each 
seal. As Fairbairn looks upon it, it reveals a history from 
the beginning to the close of the Christian era; but travers- 
ing the ground two or three times under different aspects. 
When Stuart and Cowles open the book they see it all ful- 
filled, except the last three chapters, in the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and pagan Rome. These diverse views of interpretation 
can not be equally true, for they destroy each other. But 
each one may be held consistently with a belief in its 
inspiration. 

In like manner the Song of Solomon is a book in which 
the old Puritan divines reveled, finding Christ and _ his 
Church everywhere. As Professor Stuart looked upon it, 
it is a book which may be of use to Oriental minds, but is 
almost meaningless to phlegmatic Western minds. As oth- 
ers look upon it, it is an inspired picture of pure human 
love, overcoming all temptation. It is none the less in- 
spired, but there is no more of Christ and his Church in it 
than in Solomon’s picture of the early rising, industrious 
woman in the last chapter of Proverbs. 

If there be a belief in the Bible as God’s Word, and 
a willingness to accept what the Spirit means, we must have 
patience with varying interpretations. Great light will 
doubtless yet come upon the meaning of the Scriptures in 
which God’s wisdom dwells. 

IV. A person may hold the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and be in doubt as to the canon of the Scriptures. Luther, in 
his early years, rejected James, calling it a right strawy 
epistle, and excluding it from the canon. But in this there 
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was no denial of the Scriptures acknowledged as belonging 
to the canon. Eusebius declares that in the early cen- 
turies seven books of the New Testament were not uni- 
versally received—Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, 
Jude, Revelation. Gradually the Churches came to the 
same mind and owned them all. If it should be found that 
any one of these, on internal or external grounds, ought 
not to be in the sacred roll, it would leave the canonicity 
of the others untouched. It would not destroy the New 
Testament. If any man, upon the authority of the Sinaitic 
manuscript, eliminates the last twelve verses of Mark, he 
must do it on critical grounds. He does not in this attack 
inspiration. In Dr. Schaff's Commentary on John, just 
issued, the editor has the courage and honesty to remove 
the account of the woman taken in adultery (John vii, 
53—viii, 11) from its usual position in the book, and treat 
it separately, at the.end, as a probably later addition. In © 
this no attack is made upon John’s Gospel. Recent revis- 
ions will, without doubt, throw out Acts viii, 37, and other 
passages. This is not any rending of the Scriptures, but is 
the honest removal of human additions to God’s book. 
The question of canonicity does not involve, in the slightest 
degree, the question of Inspiration. The canon asks, What 
books are to be received? inspiration asks, What is their. 
authority when received? A man may speak with doubt 
of 2 Peter on critical grounds, and have no doubt about 
the letter to the Galatians. Some of the books on the evi- 
dences of Christianity imply that all of. the books of the 
New Testament must stand or fall together. No statement 
can have less of truth in it or more of danger. Each book 
must stand on its own foundation. 

V. A person may hold to the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and be in doubt as to the method of inspiration. 

A wide range of belief is possible here. 

1. One believer in the Scriptures may hold to the 
dictation theory of inspiration. Richard Hooker affirms 
that the authors of the Bible ‘‘neither spoke nor wrote 
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any word of their own, but uttered syllable by sylla- 
ble as the Spirit put into their mouths.’’ Gaussen de- 
clares, ‘‘The Bible is not a book whteh God has charged 
men already enlightened to make under his protection; it 
is a book which God has dictated to them.”” Dr. William 
Cunningham, in his recently published theological lec- 
tures, says: ‘‘The verbal inspiration of the Scriptures im- 
plies, in general, that the words of Scripture were suggested 
or dictated by the Holy Spirit as well as the substance of 
the matter, and this not in some portion of the Scriptures 
but through the whole.” Akin to this is Dr. Armitage’s 
recent address on ‘‘ The Rhetoric of the Holy Spirit.” The 
essays at the Presbyterian Council, by Professor Watt and 
Dr. Humphrey, were of this rigid word for word theory. 
The Church has very largely held this theory, and may hold 
it reverently. But it is one-sided, partial, fragmentary. It 
can not explain the human element that shines through. 
Luke has a certain class of words that he uses apart from 
all others. Paul has outbursts of emotion that in expression 
break over all the rules of Greek grammar. This theory 
can not explain 1 Corinthians i, 16: ‘‘I know not whether 
I baptized any other.”” It can not explain 2 Corinthians vii, 
8: ‘‘For though I made you sorry with a letter, I do not 
repent though I did repent.” It was the true and large 
human heart of Paul that said, after sending the first epistle, 
‘*I am sorry I wrote with such sharpness.”” When the let- 
ter brought them to repentance Paul rejoiced. If 1 Corin- 
thians ii, 13, be cited, ‘‘ Which things we speak not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” the answer is this: Zogoz, rendered words, 
never means, according to Liddell and Scott, words in the 
strict grammatical sense or as the mere name of a thing or 
act (which are expressed by efos, rema, onoma), but rather 
the material, not the formal part. This passage not only 
does not support, it is antagonistic to any dictation theory. 

2. Another person, with equal reverence for God’s Word, 
may give a larger play to the human element. To his 
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: mind God does not destroy the man to make the prophet. 

: God speaks through the man rather than to the man. There 

| is room for the large and searching investigation, the exam- | 
ination of documents by Luke before writing his Gospel. F 
There is the power which comes from being eye-witnesses i 
to which Peter alludes. It would have been humanly impos- 
sible for Paul to have written the Psalms, or John to have 
| written the letter to the Romans. 

| 3. Or one may, while holding to the truth of God’s Word, - 
affirm that is impossible to formulate any definite theory of 
inspiration. No one can put into a proposition as definite 
as one of Euclid’s, what is the conversion of a human soul, 

| where the divine and human wills come into a oneness. 
No one can define precisely the harmony of God’s predes- 

: tination and the complete free agency of the man. They 
meet face to face, do not fight each other, but they can not 
be harnessed by any logical statement. And thus with 
inspiration ; there may be the practical authority that comes 
from the belief of the Spirit sometimes revealing, sometimes 
illuminating, sometimes guiding, that so the full mind of 
God is expressed through the free mind of the man. It 
may be an error to think the Spirit always works in uniform 
measure or by uniform means. It is not an easy matter to 
frame a definition that shall shut out all error and shut in 
all the truth. If one say, the apostles were inspired in their 
teaching and not in their conduct, the answer arises, Peter, 
at Antioch, taught doctrinal untruth by his conduct. And 
we all appeal for the worship on the first day of the week 
to the conduct of the apostles and not to their express 
teaching. The writer on Inspiration, in ‘‘ Aids to Faith,” 
says: ‘‘It seems pretty generally agreed among thoughtful 
men at present that definite theories of inspiration are 
doubtful and dangerous. The existence of a human element 
and the existence of a divine element are generally acknowl- 
edged, but the exact relation of the one to the other it may 
be difficult to define.” 

VI. Js a belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures compatt- 
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ble with a belief that there may be mistakes in them? To this 
question Tholuck, Neander, Rothe, most of the evangelical 
German divines, Row in the ‘‘Bampton Lectures,” Pro- 
fessor Fisher, Canon Farrar, Dr. Toy, and others would 
say, ‘‘ Yes, certainly.”” It may be remarked that we can 
form no @ priori theory of inspiration. We can not tell, 
apart from experience, how it shall please God to reveal his 
will. The natural philosophy of Aristotle started by affirm- 
ing a theory and then finding the facts to support it. The 
philosophy of Bacon reversed this, first finding the facts 
and then deducing the theory. We must proceed the same 
way in sacred science, by collating the facts of the New 
Testament. Impatient framers of theological dogmas need 
to be reminded again and again of Bishop Butler’s sober 
reasoning concerning ‘‘our incapacity of judging what were 
to be expected in a revelation.” If there are mistakes in 
dates, in names, in statements, then our theory of inspira- 
tion must correspond with the facts. We can not and ought 
not to start with the theory that there can be no mistakes 
in God’s Word; for, assuredly, God might inspire men in 
the region of spiritual truths (Galatians i, 12), and yet not 
take from these same men the imperfection which belongs 
to them in recording details which come under their own 
observation. God might make men infallible in certain 
departments, and yet not clothe them with infallibility in 
those things which they might know by their unaided facul- 
ties. We find an illustration of this in the recorded lives 
of the apostles. Paul was inspired to write the letter to the 
Galatians, but in that violent altercation with Barnabas con- 
cerning Church work he may have been altogether in fault. 
Peter was an inspired apostle of Jesus Christ, yet at An- 
tioch he taught doctrinal untruths, and was reproved in 
presence of all. They were inspired men, but they were 
not always inspired. We might, with equal ease, conceive 
of God guiding men into truths which no human reason 
could discover or comprehend, and yet not infallibly guide 
their memories to recall how many persons they had baptized. 
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The true method is for the Church to inquire if there 
are mistakes in the Word. I think the Church, starting 
with this method, may give answer to every inquiry, We 
will not deny mistakes if they are there, but we have not 
yet seen them. There is no difficulty arising from seeming 
contradictions in the case of Peter’s denial, the details of 
the resurrection morning, the time of Christ’s partaking of 
the last Passover, the blind man at-Jericho, that does not 
find a ready explanation. There may be incompleteness, 
which is not contradiction. One has but to read a Paley’s 
or Blunt’s undesigned coincidences of the New Testament 
to feel a strong presumptiorvarising that truthfulness and 
accuracy will be exhibited in every detail. And then, too, 
the difficulties of Scripture, if they be not contradictions, 
may be a proof that they are from the same God who gives 
us the difficulties and insoluble problems in nature. West- 
cott, in his ‘‘Introduction to the Gospels,” treats of the 
usefulness of Bible difficulties; both intellectually and mor- 
ally. I do not think any inaccuracies have been proved 
against the New Testament. -Any seeming contradictions 
have arisen from misinterpretations, false texts, or mis- 
translations. But if, in the future, any mistakes should be 
proved, historical or otherwise, it would not affect in the 
slightest in my judgment, the authority or inspiration of 
God’s Word. It would simply lead to a modification of our 
theory. If Paul did baptize more at Corinth than those he 
enumerated, would it follow that he had not seen Jesus the 
Christ and received from him the truths he taught? Assur- 
edly not. If Matthew made a mistake as to the number 
healed at Gadara, would it hence follow that he had not 
seen Christ after his resurrection? Assuredly not. If 
Paul, through some slip of the memory, did not leave his 
cloak with Carpus at Troas, would it follow that the fif- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians is not divinely inspired? 
Assuredly not. 

Because Macaulay made a mistake as to William Penn, 
we do not throw him aside as untrustworthy. Because 
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Bancroft made a mistake as to General Greene, we do not 
throw him into the waste basket. If, in the centuries to 
come, any mistakes should be found in the details of the 
sacred writers, it might conflict with certain preconceived 
notions of what inspiration ought to be, but it would 
not destroy a tenable theory of inspiration or impair the 
authority of the sacred writings. When any minister or 
treatise asserts that the existence of mistakes in details 
would carry away every foundation of our faith, he is using 
bad generalship, besides affirming what is not true. Many 
popular defenses of inspiration make this mistake. 

Here arises another question, What is the duty of the 
Church toward those outside of its pale, who have low 
views of inspiration, or reject altogether the inspiration of 
the Scriptures? I answer, The Church must affirm and 
teach that even upon these Christ has claims. Usually the 
Church has not acted wisely toward the skeptical and semi- 
skeptical. It has said, If you deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures you are infidels, and the Church has no word for 
you. It sometimes may drive them even further from the 
truth. The Church may keep its grasp upon many partial 
unbelievers, and enforce the ‘claims of Christ in. this way. 
A man may reject the inspiration of the Scriptures and yet 
may accept Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as credible 
historians. He will give them a weight equal to Cesar, 
Tacitus, Motley, or Froude. Consider what a leverage the 
Church has upon such men! Paley, for instance, under- 
takes to prove the truth of Christ’s resurrection and of the 
Gospel history, and thence the truth of the doctrines which 
Christ taught in the world. But this he argues out, for the 
most part, on the principles of common historical evidence, 
not on the basis of their inspiration. He treats the apos- 
tles as twelve common men of common honesty. If they 
could not be deceived, and had no motive to deceive the 
world, then surely we must accept their testimony as true. 
The Church must deal truly, but tenderly, with those hav- 
ing glimpses of the truth. It must affirm that if men 
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throw away all inspiration, yet even then, in all reason, 
they must believe there was a Christ, they must accept the 
record of these men, they must believe in Jesus Christ as a 
personal Savior. Professor Patton says: ‘‘It is not good 
generalship, in the debate with skepticism, to put forward 
the argument for inspiration, and then affirm that Chris- 
tianity stands or falls with it,” for inspiration is not Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Hodge, on the other hand, says: ‘‘If the Bible 
has no more authority than is due to the writings of pious 
men, then our faith is vain, and we are yet in our sins.”” I 
can not but regard these words as mischievously untrue. 

The firmest foundation for the doctrine of inspiration is 
a clear conception of the person of Christ. When Jesus is 
recognized as God manifest in the flesh, then the scepter of 
his authority extends over the Old and New Testaments. 

If any one shall say that any of the thirty-nine books 
of the Old Testament is not inspired, in some large and true 
sense, I answer, Jesus Christ settles that question for us. 
He speaks of the Scriptures that can not be broken, and 
these thirty-nine books made up the Bible that Jesus read. 

If Robertson Smith affirms that Deuteronomy was writ- 
ten in the days of Hezekiah, I answer, Jesus Christ settles 
that for us. He speaks of the books of the law having, in 
some definite sense, a Mosaic authorship. 

If the Scottish sermons teach that Jonah is but a myth, 
I answer, That Jesus Christ settles the historic verity of this 
in Matthew xii, 40. 

If Stanley teaches that Isaiah xl, Ixvi, was written by 
some unknown prophet, not Isaiah, I answer Jesus Christ 
and his apostles settle that for us. He and they quote from 
it as the work of Isaiah. There can be no higher criticism 
than that of Jesus Christ, when he speaks explicitly. Many 
of the Old Testament problems, otherwise difficult of solu- 
tion, will be settled for us by the simple authority of 
Jesus Christ. 

And for the New Testament, if there be a clear concep- 
tion of him as the All-Truth, the divine Son of God, God 
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above all, blessed for evermore, we shall the more closely 
come to a felt need and clear belief that in some way he 
would give us an authoritative word of life; that the gift 
of the Holy Ghost differs from genius; that the writers were 
not simply pious men, but inspired men. 

It may be a matter of doubt sometimes to know what 
Christ and the Holy Spirit mean; but when we know what 
Christ and the Spirit do mean, we must bow before their 
words as before the utterances of God. In a New England 
council, recently, the candidate for ordination was asked 
this question, When you make up your mind that the Bible 
teaches any thing concerning religious truth, are you willing 
to take that for. absolute and final authority, let it take you 
where it will? His answer was, I can not subscribe to it. 
The ordaining council said, We can not ordain you. The 
New York /udependent thereupon said, ‘‘If this young man 
had been examined at Andover, New Haven, or Brooklyn 
he would have been ordained.” 

We can only say, ‘‘God pity the Churches,” when men 
are called upon to teach God’s Word, who themselves will 
not accept it as containing God’s thoughts, the ultimate 
authority among men in matters of belief and in the con- 
duct of life. 
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BALTHAZAR HUBMEVER. 


ARTICLE V. 
BALTHAZAR HUBMEYER. 
BY REV. W. W. EVERTS, JR. 


In the acts of the Council of Trent the names of five 
reformers are given, whose writings Catholics are especially 
prohibited to read. In this distinguished list of arch- 
heretics, by the side of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, stands 
the name of the subject of this sketch. His name occurs 
again in the index of prohibited books prepared for the use 
of the Spanish Inquisition by Bernhard, of Sandoval, arch- 
bishop of Toledo. This prelate unwittingly exalts him into 
four personages, under the names of Balthazar Hiebmaier, 
Balthazar Hilcemerus, Balthazar Isubmarus, and Balthazar 
Pacimontanus. Fabri, the school friend of his early days, 
the inquisitor of his last, gives him the title, the originator 
of the Anabaptists of our century. Stephen Marshall, of 
the Westminster Assembly, declared, ,‘‘The first strenuous 
opponent of infant baptism was Balthazar Paccominitanus, 
in Luther’s time. To him succeeded the German Anabap- 
tists.” Hubmeyer was not only one of the earliest Ana- 
baptists, but also their most learned scholar, most eloquent 
preacher, most prolific writer, and most conservative leader. 

Born of humble parents in Bavaria, in the obscure vil- 
lage of Friedberg (whence his name Friedberger, or turned 
into Latin, according to the custom of the learned, Paci- 
montanus), he was sent, when quite young, to the Latin 
school at neighboring Augsburg to study for the priest- 
hood. Poverty interrupted his studies, and for a time he 
devoted himself to teaching in Schaffhausen. He could 
not have been over twenty years of age when, in 1503, he 


entered the university of Freiburg. His favorite teacher 
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and intimate friend here was John Meyer, then but eighteen 
years old, but revealing powers which afterwards made him 
celebrated as John of Eck, the champion of Rome against 
Luther. Eck praised his ardent pupil for taking down the 
lectures, word for word, not only on paper but on his heart. 
When he had attained, with highest honors, the degree of 
Master of Arts, his friends urged him to devote himself to 
medicine, but his reply was, ‘‘I have chosen theology, 
chosen her defore all others, and will prepare for her a cell 
in my heart.”” He received a small income from the charge 
of one of the halls, a position Eck had filled and then 
secured for him. In 1511, the ‘‘very learned Master Bal- 
thazar”’ was elected one of the professors. Eck had left 
the year before dissatisfied with his salary, and the year after 
Hubmeyer followed him to Ingolstadt, filling the double 
office of professor and pastor. He received the doctorate at 
the hands of Eck, with many appreciative words, the same 
year. The Latin verses are extant in which Hubmeyer 
returns the compliment on the occasion of his friend’s dis- 
putation at Bologna. During the three and a half years 
spent in Ingolstadt an event occurred which revealed the 
daring love of right, which was his most marked character- 
istic. He was arrested, fined, and imprisoned for secretly 
releasing a student whose punishment was unduly severe. 
This act increased his popularity with the students to such 
a degree that the young count of Brandenburg, honorary 
rector of the university, nominated Hubmeyer as prorec- 
tor. His fame soon spread, and he received in 1516 a call 
to the cathedral in Ratisbon. His discourses soon stirred 
the city, especially as he preached against the Jews, whose 
usury had bled the citizens for centuries. He was insulted 
in the streets, his windows were stoned, and he was ‘com- 
plained of at the diet before the emperor by the Jews. Maxi- 
milian ordered him to desist from his attacks; but the next 
year, 1519, the emperor died, and the attacks were renewed 
with such power as to cause the ejection of the Jews, the 
destruction of their synagogue, and the erection on its ruins, 
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amid great jubilation, of a chapel to the virgin. Men and 
women, magistrates and monks, labored freely in the build- 
ing of it. The enthusiasm spread, and peasants streamed 
into the new chapel, just as they were, forks, rakes, milk- 
pails, in their hands, and danced in a frenzy before the 
chapel, around the statue of the virgin. Alarmed at conse- 
quences he could not control, the celebrated preacher began 
to consider his ways. Just at that time, from North and 
South, from Wittenberg and Zurich, the cry ‘‘ Reformation” 
was sounding. He was at once an interested spectator of 
this world-wide conflict, begun by Luther and Zwingli. 
Too ardent to remain a spectator long, he determined to 
take a hand. But Ratisbon did not seem to offer the right 
opportunity, so he turns toward the light in Switzerland, 
and resigns his splendid position for the little parish of 
Waldshut, in the Black Forest. Waldshut is perched high 
up toward the sources of the Rhine, opposite the mouth 
of the river Aar. He called it his little nest. From it he 
flew down to Zurich to see Zwingli and Leo, and to Basle 
to see CEcolampadius and Erasmus. He was watching 
developments. At first he retained in his new parish all 
the superstitious ceremonies of the Church of Rome; but 
his thorough study of the epistles to the Romans and Corin- 
thians, in connection with his translation of the Gospels 
and epistles, soon opened his eyes. The Bible was a new 
book to him. His text-book had been the Fathers. First 
he did away with the salve regina, then with fasts. He sold 
the vestments and vessels of the mass, and laid aside his 
robe for a plain coat. Then he burned the pictures, and 
refused to give an account of his innovations to the bishop 
of Constance. 

About this time, 1522, when his work as a reformer 
began, Hubmeyer was in his prime, about forty years of 
age, at the full burst of popularity. A distinguished career 
opened before him in the Catholic Church. Indeed, he 
was recalled to Ratisbon, and received with honors by the 
city government. But, like Moses, he esteemed the re- 
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proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
Unlike other reformers, he formed no combination with the 
state, entered into no compromise with popery, clung to no 
error because it was ancient, feared no truth because it 
would turn the Church upside down. When he committed 
himself to the New Testament it was without reserve. The 
sheet anchor of his hope is seen in his favorite motto, 
‘*Truth is immortal.’’ ‘‘Though truth be bound and buf- 
feted and crucified and buried,” he said, ‘‘ yet in three days 
it will rise again.’ His programme was soon formed, It 
was to revive the apostolic Church by the observance of the 
simple principles of the New Testament. The Testament of 
the Lord was his guide. The codicils attached to the will 
by tradition he cut off. He cut off, in the first place, 
infant baptism. 

In May, 1523, two months after his final departure 
from Ratisbon, he met Zwingli, and drew from him the 
admission, that it would be better to postpone the baptism 
of infants. Though he was not baptized himself till two 
years later, and would still christen the babes of those who 
were weak in the faith, the effect of his preaching was to 
do away with infant baptism, and to prepare the people 
to follow him by hundreds in the observance of believers’ 
baptism. 

We next find him preaching to a procession of pilgrims 
on a hill near St. Gall, with such effect, that the procession 
turns to his lodgings, and is not satisfied till he opens his 
window and discourses again. Then he attends the second 
disputation at Zurich, in October of the same year, and of 
the nine hundred present no one but Zwingli is listened 
to with such attention as he. What is preserved of his 
speeches is enough to show the broad principles he had 
adopted, uncompromising in the statement of the truth, 
but tender in its application. He said: ‘‘In all matters of 
doubt and disagreement the Scriptures, anointed by God 
himself, may and ought to be the only judge. They are 
the only light and lamp by which the opinions and oppo- 
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sition of men and the darkening of counsel may be detected 
and exposed.”” When the debate turned to_ pictures in 
churches, he said: ‘‘Either pictures are commanded by 
Scripture (which has not been shown) or they are not com- 
manded, and therefore are useless. It is vain to say that 
pictures lead to devotion. For all that pertains to salvation 
must necessarily be established by an express command of 
God. Nothing but Christ can draw the sinner. Neverthe- 
less, as pictures are in the churches, let no violence be 
used, but by the preaching of the Word let the people be 
instructed till they are in favor of their removal.” In 
speaking of the Lord’s-supper, he declared, ‘‘It is not a 
sacrifice for living or for dead, but the proclamation of 
Christ’s last will. He that makes any thing else out of it 
seals a letter before it is written. He that dispenses only 
the bread, tears the commandment in two.” Silent masses, 
masses in unknown‘tongues, or in any but clear Scripture 
language, he utterly condemned. 

Upon his return to Waldshut he issued a call for a 
similar disputation to be held by the priests at his expense. 
As questions for discussion he sent out, after the manner 
of Luther, eighteen theses he was prepared to defend. 
These theses exhibit a sound and well-rounded theology. 
The evils assailed in them are works of supererogation, the 
observance of the mass as a sacrifice or in an unknown 
tongue, pictures in churches, prayers to saints, tradition, 
purgatory, celibacy, and the support of priests who do not 
preach the Gospel. Among the reforms advocated are jus- 
tification by faith alone, the confession of sin, the marriage 
of priests, the proper support of those ministers who 
preach the Gospel, and the right of a congregation to dis- 
miss a minister who does not preach the Gospel. But 
as Waldshut was in a province of Austria, that knew little 
of the liberties enjoyed in Switzerland, the result of Hub- 
meyer’s efforts, at least among the priests, was not cheering. 
But three outside and only two inside the city sided with 
him. On the other hand, the citizens supported him. 
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Almost en masse they resolved ‘‘to accept the doctrines of 
pastor Hubmeyer, to defend him with their money and 
their lives, and to give notice to opponents to leave the 
city.” The triumph was celebrated by the ringing of 
joy bells. 

This was the second time Hubmeyer had moved a whole 
city—this time in a nobler cause. But what can little Wald- 
shut do against the Austrian Empire? The Reformation 
had not been established widely or firmly enough anywhere 
to offer much assistance. The Swiss Confederation threat- 
ened to punish any canton that took a friendly part. The 
Austrian Government demanded the surrender of the inno- 
vator and the abolition of his reforms. The provincial 
assembly met, special diets were called to consider the case 
of rebellion. Their remonstrances moved not the sturdy 
little city from its allegiance to the new found truth. The 
imperial secretary, then two knights, were sent to present the 
grievances of the government to the city council; but the 
only answer they received was: ‘‘ We could never justify our- 
selves honorably before God or man if we betrayed our pas- 
tor, for we know his innocence.”” Unwilling that the people 
should suffer on his account, Hubmeyer.determined to. 
withdraw. At midnight, August 16, 1524, accompanied by 
citizens to the Swiss border, he bade farewell to his faithful 
friends, and, under escort of cavalry from Schaffhausen, he 
reached that city in safety. He was pursued, however, by 
the Austrians, who clamored at the city’s gates for his 
delivery, offering money. Eight of the cantons joined in 
the demand of Austria, and begged the magistrates ‘‘not 
to pay less regard to their allies than to such a contempti- 
ble heretical preacher.’’ In rapid succession Hubmeyer 
sent from his monastery retreat three appeals to the city 
council, the last to be forwarded to the allies. Of these 
appeals one of his biographers says: ‘‘It is touching to 
observe the boundless, almost childlike, confidence of the 
hard-pressed man in the victory of the truth and in the jus- 
tice, not only of his cause, but also of the city council.” 
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‘‘Set a day,” he pleads, ‘‘send in the priests of all the 
cantons for a conference, and let me defend myself out of 
the Word of God. If I lose my cause I will submit to any 
punishment, but if my opponents are overthrown, I now 
entreat, for God’s sake, let them be brought to a knowledge 
of their error, but in no case be punished. It is more 
worthy of the Divine Word and true Christians for me to 
submit willingly and sincerely, than to be forced in this 
spiritual conflict. If I have taught the truth, why do my 
enemies persecute me? If error, I beg all Christians to 
point me to the right path by’ the Scriptures. I may err, 
forI am human. I will not be a heretic, for I seek instruc- 
tion. I can not recall an instance in two years where I 
have preached a word that was not founded on the Scrip- 
tures; though, I confess, I have not openly and fully pro- 
claimed all that I had accepted myself. I did this to spare 
those weak in the faith, whom I fed on milk instead of 
stronger food.” | 

During his forced seclusion he wrote and published a 
pamphlet ‘‘ Concerning Heretics and those that burn them.” 
By heretics he understands, first, those who impiously op- 
pose the Bible—at the head of this opposition stands the 
devil. Next come those who misinterpret the Bible, and 
put Rome for Church, lord for pastor. Though little good 
is to be expected of these heretics, let them be taught with 
all gentleness before they are dismissed. The tares must 
grow with the wheat. But the greatest heretics are inquis- 
itors themselves, for Christ did not come to butcher and to 
burn, but to preserve and improve. We must, therefore, 
pray for improvement, and hope for it as long as a man lives. 
A Turk or a heretic is not to be overcome by fire or sword, 
but by patience and instruction. The burning of heretics 
is an apparent confession, but an actual denial, of Christ. 
Far greater crime is it to burn to ashes unheard and by 
the truth unconvicted, not heretics merely, but even gen- 
uine preachers of the Word of God. There is no greater 
fraud practiced on the people than that pretended holy zeal 
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for the welfare of souls, the honor of the Church, public 
opinion, old customs, etc., a zeal which has no basis in 
Scripture; for no man should presume to do any thing 
better or more trustworthy than that which God has com- 
manded. The burning of vain books is not unchristian, but 
burning of innocent paper is a small matter. The detection 
and confutation of errors by the use of the Scriptures, that 
is art. We have kept this pamphlet before you so long 
because it antedates about a century the first tract published 
in England—that, too, by an Anabaptist, one Leonard 
Busher, in favor of soul liberty. 

The magistrates of Schaffhausen, to their honor be it 
said, resisted all efforts to secure the surrender of their con- 
fiding guest; but he voluntarily left the city in October, 
1524, after a short stay of two months. He left it in 
response to an appeal from Waldshut, which welcomed him 
with drums and bells and banquets, like an emperor. His 
absence had not improved the relations of the city with the 
imperial government, for his principles were not banished. 
No success had attended embgssies from Waldshut, or the 
written appeal of Zurich, or the mediation of Basel and 
Schaffhausen. War was formally declared October Igth. 
Then, to the demand for the surrender of the pastor and 
eight principal citizens, Waldshut boldly responded with 
claims for damages, agreeing to surrender only on condition 
of the maintenance of former privileges, including now that 
of a pure Gospel, and the safety of the doctor and all con- 
cerned in the city. What could be relied on in this unequal 
conflict by the little town? Mercenaries were hard to get 
on account of the peril. Three hundred volunteers had 
come to her assistance from Zurich, but they were soon 
recalled, for Zurich refused to accept the proffered allegiance 
of Waldshut. The secret of the successful resistance main- 
tained against the empire, for fourteen months after the 
declaration of war, is found in the support furnished by the 
Evangelical or Christian Brotherhood, which organized at 
this place the great revolution known in history as the 
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Peasants’ War. One week after Hubmeyer’s departure Hans 
Miiller, of Bulgenbach, had entered the city with twelve 
hundred peasants to form an offensive.and defensive alliance. 
Such was the beginning of the uprising of the people from 
the Alps to the Baltic, a movement continental rather than 
national, as were the struggles of the Dutch, American, and 
French republics, and so far successful that the day of 
universal emancipation seemed at hand. One hundred and 
thirty-eight cities, counts, knights, and bishops entered the 
brotherhood. What final defeat turned into a tumult, vic- 
tory would have transfigured into the most glorious revolu- 
tion of history. For the demands were just, moderate, 
and Scriptural. This is evident from ‘‘The Twelve Arti- 
cles,” their bill of rights and magna charta, which is spliced 
and cemented with Bible verses, and puts at the front of all 
demands the right of each parish to elect and dismiss its 
own minister. 

The historian of the Peasants’ War says: ‘‘In Wald- 
shut and the Evangelical Brotherhood there were heads 
capable of grasping the bold and great thought of uniting 
the forces of the peasants, split up as they were among 
countless leaders, in one purpose and aim; namely, the 
restoration of the old liberty of the empire, and the over- 
throw of existing unchristian oppression. To this end 
brotherhoods were formed and armed throughout the entire 
German Empire, and communication by means of cor- 
respondence and messengers was regularly sustained. Was 
it the spirit of Ulrich Von Hutten, who cherished this 
very idea, that had taken possession of the peasants? The 
author or editor of the ‘Twelve Articles’ was a man 
of feeling and understanding, who knew the oppressions 
of lords, and had a heart for the people; one who did not 
plan a violent revolution or demand the leveling of society, 
but offered lords and subjects articles of safe and sound 
agreement drawn from the Bible.” Zimmerman, the histo- 
rian just quoted, does not pretend to have discovered the 
name of the author of this-famous document. Jorg thinks 
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this incognito must have been a lawyer, and Hase praises 
the masterly talent that could make itself the mouth-piece 
of Europe. 

In 1868, in a work devoted to the investigation and set- 
tlement of this long standing and much debated question, 
Alfred Stern gives the honor to Hubmeyer, and confirms 
the statement of the old chronicle, which says: ‘Really, 
if you look at the matter right, the same Dr. Balthazar 
was the beginner and stirrer up of the whole Peasants’ 
War.” In addition to this the same authority accredits 
Hubmeyer with the composition of two other political pam- 
phlets or schemes of reform. One of these served as a 
supplement to the ‘‘ Twelve Articles,” and was known as 
‘‘The Epistle of the Articles.”” It gave the reasons for 
joining the Brotherhood and the penalties of a refusal. The 
chief penalty was nothing less than the old ban of the Mid- 
dle Ages, by which the culprit, be he count, knight, or 
abbot, should be shut out from all intercourse whatsoever, in 
eating or drinking, in bathing, grinding, baking, plowing, or 
sowing, and every one was forbidden, under pain of the same 
ban, to furnish him corn, drink, wood, meat, salt, or any 
thing else. It was understood that castles and monasteries, 
the fountains of oppression, should be destroyed. Their 
occupants might save their personal property by joining the 
Brotherhood, but must hereafter live in common houses like 
every body else. The other document was found among 
Hubmeyer’s papers and preserved in the archives of Bo- 
hemia. It is the American idea, anticipated two hundred 
and fifty years. It tells what to do next after the Brother- 
hood is successful. To put an end to tyranny let the people 
of a district come together to establish order upon the 
Word of God. After inviting the existing government 
to join the Brotherhood three times in vain, let the sword 
be taken from it and passed to a leader, elected out 
of twelve men nominated by the peasantry. If the old 
government resist, let the ban be proclaimed, and, if neces- 
sary, an army sent against it. Likewise, if the new gov- 
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ernor prove unfit, he may, after the third warning, be 
removed. 

A man who furnished the brains for the Peasants’ War 
must have easily swayed the city of his residence, especially 
as he shared the brunt of the siege with the humblest citi- 
zen, and took his turn as guardsman at the gates. His 
marriage, noted as the first to break the reign of celibacy 
over the priests of Baden, was celebrated with pomp by the 
whole community. 

His baptism in the Spring of 1525 was followed by that 
of four hundred citizens. He resigned his pastorate that he 
might be re-elected by the baptized, who alone hence- 
forth were permitted to commune. ‘‘The birds have flown,” 
he said, ‘‘why should their nests remain?” and, at his 
word, the altars and fonts of the priests were destroyed. 
Political and ecclesiastical reforms did not exhaust the 
energies of this indefatigable man. 

In this year 1525 he published a challenge to Dr. Eck, 
the Catholic champion, to discuss, on the basis of twenty- 
six propositions he was prepared to defend, this question, 
‘‘The Bible, the Final Appeal in Matters of Religion;” a 
work dedicated to his old friends in Ratisbon, Ingolstadt, 
and Friedberg, entitled, ‘‘The Sum or Kernel of a Perfect 
Christian Life,” and containing a list of the errors he had 
ignorantly taught them, and an exhortation to a life of 
faith ; another challenge, this time to all Christians to settle 
the question of infant baptism by a Bible reading without 
note or comment on either side, and thus end the contro- 
versy; twenty conclusions on the Lord’s-supper, which ex- 
clude the idea of sacrifice or real presence of Christ, and 
present a simple memorial feast; and a pamphlet ‘‘On Bap- 
tism.” It was this tract which produced such consternation 
among the Swiss Reformers that Strasburg, Berne, and 
Basel urged Zwingli to reply. Haller writes from Bern: 
‘‘Many have been mislead by Hubmeyer’s book, but 
don’t be alarmed too much, the council has banished every 
Anabaptist.” 
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The reply was personal, vindictive, bitter. In it, says 
Hozek, ‘‘Zwingli gave the reins to his passions.’ On the 
other hand, in his response, as in all his writings, Stern 
says, ‘‘Hubmeyer showed moderation, respect for his oppo- 
nents, and force, not in coarse or violent language, but 
in thought.” 

The year 1525 witnessed the disastrous close of the 
Peasants’ War. Bereft of her allies, standing alone, the 
little city still preferred the wrath of the empire to peace 
bought at the cost of the life of their beloved pastor. 
Again Hubmeyer refused to permit the city to suffer on his 
account, and, accompanied by forty-four, he makes safe his 
escape to Zurich. But Zurich was no place of safety. Here 
Zwingli was supreme—Zwingli whom his logic had so deeply 
offended. To be sure, he was not extradited to Austria, 
but the dungeon in Zurich had few advantages over that at 
Vienna. Judging from the sympathy shown by the volun- 
teers from the Swiss Canton the year before, by the words 
of Zwingli in a volume published at the same time, which 
speak of ‘‘our dear neighbors of Waldshut, who have en- 
dured so great a peril for God, and have shown their firm 
faith in God, to whom they firmly cling, and who will here- 
after guard them,” and remembering especially the instruc- 
tions of the embassadors sent to the Austrian Government, 
to urge that no violence be used against Waldshut because 
the differences were purely doctrinal, Hubmeyer might have 
expected fair treatment. But he knew that within the year 
the rapid increase of his sentiments in the very face of 
Zwingli, had called forth the murderous penalty of drown- 
ing for being an Anabaptist: He that shall have immersed 
in baptism one who has previously emerged, let him be 
immersed. Hubmeyer’s imprisonment lasted four months. 
He was taken sick during his flight from Waldshut. Sick 
as he was he was thrown into prison. He thus describes the 
horrors of confinement: ‘‘ Twenty men, pregnant women, 
widows, and young girls were immured in a dungeon, where 
no light of sun or moon penetrated, where bread and water 
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were the only nourishment, and this could not be taken 
for days together, on account of the sickening odors of the 
place, where the living were shut up with the dead, with no 
hope of escape but in death or recantation.” Shut out 
from communication with his friends, his appeals to the coun- 
cil, the confederation, the emperor, received with silence, 
if at all; his disease wasting him, the news of his wife’s 
imprisonment almost distracting him, his faith was expe- 
riencing the test of which he had long had premonitions. 

In one of those three appeals for protection addressed 
to the council at Schaffhausen he had written: ‘‘I pray 
you, for God’s sake, and in view of the last judgment, do 
not press and force me or any other Christian teacher, but 
hear me, summon my calumniators to appear against me, 
have no respect for persons, great or small, but judge right- 
eously, for judgment is the Lord’s and the judges are his 
servants. But should this my earnest and heart-felt request 
not be heeded, though even the Turks would not refuse it, 
and I should be compelled by prison, torture, sword, fire, 
or water, or permitted by the withdrawal of God’s grace to 
say or confess any thing different from the opinion by the 
enlightenment of God I now cherish, then I do hereby pro- 
test that nobody may be offended at my deed, whatever 
God may bring to pass, and testify before God, my Heav- 
enly Father, and before all men, that I will suffer and die 
as a Christian. May God lend me a brave, unflinching, 
princely spirit, that I may abide on his Holy Word, and in 
a real Christian faith commend my spirit into his hands.” 

Under the pressure of the nipper and pincer, as some 
suppose, his will gave way, and after a month’s confine- 
ment he agrees to recant. Great preparations are made for 
this event, which, it was hoped, would be the end of the 
Anabaptists. The cathedral was crowded. Zwingli him- 
self preaches the sermon: ‘‘Christian Steadfastness” was 
his theme, and inappropriate as it was for such an occasion, it 
proved prophetic, for the prisoner, as soon as he reached the 
pulpit, launched forth, to the horror of his inquisitors, in a 
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defense of himself and his views. He is interrupted, and, 
amid great confusion, dragged back to his dungeon. Here 
he composed, in the form of prayers, his ‘‘Twelve Articles 
of Faith,” which ends as follows: ‘‘O holy God, O AI- 
mighty God, O immortal God, this is my faith. I confess 
it with heart and mouth, and have testified it publicly be- 
fore the Church in baptism. I faithfully pray thee, gra- 
ciously keep me in it until my end, and should I be forced 
from it out of mortal fear and timidity,’ by tyranny, torture, 
sword, fire, or water, I now appeal to thee, O my compas- 
sionate Father, raise me up again by the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit, and suffer me not to depart without this faith. 
This I pray thee from the bottom of my heart, through 
Jesus Christ, thy most beloved Son, our Lord and Sa- 
vior. Father, in thee do I put my trust, let me never be 
ashamed.”’ 

After languishing three more gloomy months he is 
released on a compromise. That is certainly Hubmeyer’s 
view of it, for as soon as he arrives at Constance he reports 
Zwingli’s shameful treatment of him, and tells how triumph- 
antly he had defended his views on baptism. ‘‘He writes,” 
says one of his biographers, ‘‘as if he had never been de- 
feated at Zurich.”” He complains bitterly because Zwingli 
had tried to change his views by imprisonment, and ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Beware, Zwingli, or all the prison and martyr 
blood of the innocent will come upon you, and will cry with 
the blood of Abel to heaven against you.” It is probable 
that Zwingli shrank from putting such a good and distin- 
guished man to death, and, in order to end the matter, was 
willing to accept any thing that looked like a recantation. 
How little of a recantation it was is seen by reading it: ‘‘I, 
Balthazar Hubmeyer, of Friedberg, openly confess, under 
this my own hand, that I have understood the Scriptures 
which treat of baptism to declare nothing but this: First 
preaching, then believing, and finally baptizing. I had been 
firmly committed to these ideas, but Master Ulrich Zwingli 
has been instructing me that the covenant entered into by 
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God with Abraham and his seed took the place of the bap- 
tism of to-day. This I have not tried to settle. It has been 
alleged by others that charity ought to be the judge and 
standard of Scripture. This I have so recalled to mind as 
to result in the confession that I was in error. I was not 
the first one baptized, neither have I baptized any one in 
Zurich. I have not objected to a Christian government, 
nor have I favored communism. I do not claim to be sin- 
less; I ask for pity on my sickness, adversity, exile, and 
poverty.” 

Having read this statement at Gossau, where he was 
looked up to by the people as a prophet, he was suffered to 
depart. The people of Constance showed sympathy for his 
wrongs, but the air that had blown about the ashes of John 
Huss was not pleasant for a reformer ‘to breathe. In Ingol- 
stadt he receives a letter of commendation from his old uni- 
versity, and at Ratisbon a boat is presented to him, which 
Count John allows to pass down the Danube toll free. 
Thus he reaches Steier, whence he travels to Nicolsburg in 
Moravia. Moravia was selected because its rulers were 
tolerant. Banished from all other countries the Anabaptists 
fairly flooded this land. The center of Anabaptist opera- 
tions was Nicolsburg, where Hubmeyer became pastor. He 
developed the same activity and influence over men here, 
as elsewhere. 

Arriving the last of June, 1526, by the 21st of July he 
publishes a work dedicated to Martin Goschel, a high and 
devout dignitary of the Catholic Church, who is soon won 
over to new Christianity, as it was called. Not only prelates, 
but the highest of the nobility, the lords of the land, are 
gathered into the Church. With the wisdom of the serpent 
Hubmeyer dedicates his books, as they appear in rapid suc- 
cession, to such great men as the count of Brandenburg, the 
governor of Silesia, the lord chamberlain of Moravia, and 
other counts and dukes. By the aid of such names he scat- 
ters from the press of Froschauer, formerly of Zurich, Ana- 
baptist doctrines far and wide over Europe. His writings 
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were mainly practical. Such were those with the following 
titles: Concerning the Christian Baptism of Believers; A 
Talk about Master Zwingli’s Book on Infant Baptism; The 
Very Old yet Very New Doctrine, that Little Children should 
not be Baptized until they are Instructed in the Faith ; Con- 
cerning Infant Baptism, a Review of the Preachers at Basel 
at the Disputation; Reason and Cause why Every Man, 
though Baptized in Infancy, is in Duty Bound to be Bap- 
tized Aright According to Christ’s Ordinance, even if he 
is a Hundred Years Old; A Form for Baptizing in Water 
those Instructed in the Faith; A Christian Catechism which 
every one ought to Know before he is Baptized in Water ; 
A Simple Explanation of the words, ‘‘This is my body,” 
in the Lord’s-supper; A Form for Observing the Lord’s- 
supper; Concerning Fraternal Reproof; Concerning Chris- 
tian Excommunication. Then there is one in self-defense 
against his maligners; one on The Sword, or Government. 
Two treat at length of the Freedom of the Will in a mas- 
terly manner. Then there is an account of one of the con- 
ferences of priests and nobles which he called at Austerlitz. 
To complete twenty-five, the whole number published by 
him, mention must be made of his ‘‘Twelve Articles of 
Faith,’’ composed in the form of prayers while in prison 
at Zurich, and a hymn of his which has made a place for 
itself in the choicest collections of German hymnology. 

It will be seen from this list that the ordinances were 
his special topics. In a letter to CEcolampadius, the Re- 
former of Basel, he says: ‘‘I believe, yes, I know, that 
Christianity will never truly prosper unless baptism and 
the Supper are restored to their own original purity.” In 
another place he prays: ‘‘Oh, my Lord Jesus Christ, re- 
store again baptism and the Supper, the two bands with 
which thou hast girded and bound thy bride. For, until 
these two things are restored and used again according to 
thine appointment and institution, we will not have among 
us either faith or love, vows, reproof, or excommunication, 
and without these things thy Church will nevermore pros- 
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per.’’ Again he writes with ardor: ‘‘ He who sets aside or 
misuses baptism and the Supper, the ceremonies of the 
New Testament, misuses Christ himself.” 

He used to say, ‘‘ Baptism stands for faith, and the Sup- P 
per for love. If one knew no other word of Scripture, but ; 
understood the true meaning of baptism and the Supper, 
he knows God and angels, faith and love, law and proph- 
ets.’ ‘‘Where there is no baptism there is neither Church 
nor ministry, neither brothers nor sisters, neither discipline, 
exclusion, nor restoration. As faith is a thing of the Aearz, 
there must be an external confession by which brothers and 
sisters can mutually recognize each other.” In one work 
he gives the Scriptural argument for believers’ baptism, and 
lays down what he calls thirteen stones of testimony. In 
another he quotes from the Fathers and his contemporaries, 
a bright array of testimony to the same truth. In two 
books he carries on the same argument in the form of a dia- 
logue, replying himself to the published statements of 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius. 

Here is a sample of the dialogue: 

“ Zwingli. You practice rebaptism. 

“ Hubmeyer. Prove that infant baptism is baptism. You once wrote 
that all truth is plainly contained in Scripture. Show infant baptism 
plainly in the Scripture. 

“‘Z. There would be as many errors as individuals if every body 
did as he pleased. 

“77. We must do as God pleases, consult the Word, not the 
Church; hear the Son, not Zwingli or Luther. The Church is built on 
the Word, not the Word on the Church. There are many passages on 
baptism: can’t you find one that mentions infants? What advantage 
is it for you to use German instead of Latin when you baptize? The 
babe will understand one as well as the other. 

“Z. The child is born of Christian parents. 

‘“‘ Hf, What is born of the flesh is flesh. 

“Z. You deny salvation to the unbaptized. 

“Hf. We are not condemned for not being baptized or for bad 
deeds, but for unbelief. He that believes will be baptized if he can 
get to water and a baptizer. If we have the excuse of the thief on the 
cross we need not fear. Where there is no such excuse, let every 
one look to the Scripture: ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.’ 

Vo.. IIT, No. 10.—15. 
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“Z. All Judea came to John to be baptized; surely there were 
infants in Judea. 

“‘Hf. Then Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod came, too, I 
suppose.* 

“Z. There are other things besides infant baptism, not expressly 
mentioned in the Bible that are not against God. 

‘#77. Be still, still, Zwingli, or the Catholic Fabri will hear you. 
That is what he said to you, but you demanded a plain passage 
from him. 

“‘Z. Where do we find the apostles were baptized ? 

“7. We find we are commanded to be baptized, and that is 
enough. 

“Z. Paul says he baptized the household of Stephanas. Is it not 
credible that children were in that household ? 

“7. That is credible which can be proved by express words of God. 
Paul was glad he had baptized no more than the household of Ste- 
phanas, lest any should boast. Now infants would not trouble the 
apostle in that way, so he can not refer to them.” 


In a closing appeal to Zwingli, he says: 


“You are caught in great error every time you baptize in Zurich. 
Rescue yourself and city from shame, for you know baptism must tri- 
umph at last. Since you are silent the very stones cry out and proclaim 
the true baptism of Christ.” 


To CEcolampadius he says: 


“Baptism is a mere sign, but the meaning of the sign—namely, 
the pledging of faith till death—is the essential part of the sign, and is 
wanting in pedobaptism. 

“‘colampadius. Your doctrine is a brand-new invention. 

‘“* Hubmeyer. This is a blow on the cheek the doctrine of Christ is 
accustomed to be branded with. 

“‘. Your doctrine is flatly opposed to brotherly love. 

“ H. We obey the truth, and love rejoices in the truth. 

“. It is ridiculous to say the Christian Church has been in the 
wrong so many centuries. 

“H, That is a loose argument, commonly used by the godless, 
You must be hard pressed to brandish this sword of straw. If it had 
been sharp, it would have pierced you long ago, when handled by the 
papists. 

“C. Your doctrine can not be of the Spirit of God because it pro- 
duces separation and faction. 


* Hubmeyer claimed a difference between the baptism of John and that 
of Christ. One was unto repentance, the other unto remission; one of sor- 
row, the other of joy; the former chilled and made one shudder at the sense 
of sin, the latter warmed and refreshed at the sense of forgiveness. 
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“ 77, If the truth produces trouble, the responsibility lies with us, 
not with the truth. 

“CE. Tell us whoever taught this doctrine heretofore, or when this 
practice was ever observed. 

“7. Christ taught this doctrine, and his apostles practiced it. 

“CE. It has been the custom of the Mother Church to baptize 
infants. 

“ H. Yes of the papal, but not of the Christian Mother Church, 
nor of the Father of the Church, who is in heaven, or he would have 
had his Son plant it. The Son is the way, the truth, and the life, and 
that is better than the custom. Whatsoever is not bidden in the Scrip- 
tures is forbidden in all matters touching the honor of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. If God has not planted infant baptism it shall be 
rooted up, for ‘every plant which my Heavenly Father hath not planted 
shall be rooted up.’ 

“(. If you do not recognize as Christian brethren the hundreds 
of thousands who have hitherto been baptized in infancy, how narrow 
you will make Christ’s kingdom. 

“ 77, If you do not recognize as Christian brethren so many hun- 
dreds of thousands who have hitherto honored and worshiped the bread 
and wine of the mass as the body and blood of Christ, how narrow you 
will make the kingdom of Christ. 

“@&. If you only introduce new sects you are joining yourself to 
the devil. 

“ Hf. This is blasphemy. Bear witness out of the Scriptures—the 
Scriptures—the Scriptures, that practicing baptism according to the 
incontrovertible order of Christ is joining one’s self to the devil. 

‘‘@&. I do not intend to teach schism, but faith and love. 

“‘H. He who teaches baptism and the Supper aright, rightly teaches 
faith and love in the vows and duties accompanying these ordinances. 
If you teach faith you say that all works that do not flow from faith are 
sin. But infant baptism is a work without faith, for faith cometh by 
hearing. 

“. Did not the apostles baptize whole households, in which we 
may assume there were children. 

“ #7, It is not our business to assume, to think, or to conjecture; we 
must know what the Scriptures teach. 

“‘&. What need is there of separation on account of water? 

“ H, It is not a matter of water, but of the high command and bap- 
tism of Christ. Water is not baptism. 

@. There are two kinds of baptism, one of adults, the other of 
children of believers. 

“#7. Well said. The first is grounded in the Scripture, the other 
is not, therefore there are two kinds. 

“CE. I will prove my statement out of Exodus. 

“Hf, Baptism is a ceremony of the New Testament, therefore I de- 
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mand a plain text with which you support infant baptism out of the 
New Testament. The Word! the Word! the Word! Why will you, 
like the night owl, hate the light and refuse to come to the sun. 

“‘@&. Those who are inwardly baptized should not be condemned, 
or God must condemn himself. 

“ Hf. With your argument it seems you would overthrow and empty 
the baptism of Christ. 

“‘C. Parents take pleasure in seeing their children die with Christ. 

‘“‘ Hf. Dear CE., what death is set forth in the baptism of infants? If 
it is the death of the body, then they ought to be drowned. If you say 
it is a figure of a spiritual death, the dying of the old Adam, then I am 
to understand, contrary to the Scriptures, that infants in the cradle 
may sin and strive against sin. O, my God, whither is the truth 
driving you! 

“C. I will show you by a word from Tertullian that baptism is not 
a covenant. 

“ Hf. You have a good deal to say about Tertullian, Origen, Cyp- 
rian, Augustine, councils, histories, and old customs. I am almost 
compelled to think that you lack Scriptures. The arrows don’t seem 
to come out of the quiver.” 


Then in reply to another who asked, ‘‘How can you 
deny that you have been rebaptized’?”” Hubmeyer says: 


“When you prove by clear Scripture that infant baptism is baptism, 
or worthy of the name, then we will be guilty of rebaptism. But before 
you prove that heaven and earth must fall to pieces. Tell me one 
thing, were the infants the Lord loved, embraced, and blessed pre- 
viously baptized or not? If you say they were, then you throw away 
your argument drawn from the passage against those who keep back 
unbaptized infants from baptism. If you say they had not been bap- 
tized, then I am to understand that Christ calls, embraces, and loves 
unbaptized children. What need have they then of baptism, espe- 
cially since the original institution of baptism does not include them. 
This is the true order: I, Christ; II, the Word; III, Faith; IV, Con- 
fession; V, Baptism; VI, the Church. If you can introduce infant 
baptism without divine authority, you can establish a Church order 
entirely based on the will and opinions of men. If faith alone were 
enough, then Christ has added baptism for nothing, and you have the 
right to summon Christ to school to reprove him for his useless Word, 
and teach him the right way to speak. I have spoken in simplicity, and 
my words may be, shall be, must be true, for the carpenter’s son com- 
manded me to utter them, and with his carpenter’s hatchet he trimmed 
the pen with which I wrote them down.” 


For one year Hubmeyer pursued his blessed work with 
astounding success. His troubles began in the Summer 
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of 1527, when Hans Hut, an Anabaptist of another stripe, 
came to Nicolsburg, denounced the use of the sword and 
of oaths, and predicted the speedy end of the world. De- 
spite all Hubmeyer’s efforts a schism ensued, which exists 
to this day in the Mennonites, as distinguished from English 
and American Baptists. This is the conspicuous glory of 
Hubmeyer, that he maintained what are modern Baptist 
views without mixture. He did not underestimate civil 
government by undue zeal for Christian liberty, or the 
Scriptures by undue dependence on the Holy Spirit, or good 
works by undue exaltation of faith, or learning by undue 
preference for the inner light, or the ordinances by undue 
praise of a holy heart, or free will by undue magnifying of 
divine sovereignty, but in every line he wrote he displays a 
well-balanced mind, that knew how to avoid the extremes 
of truth which are error and ever choose the golden mean. 

The next, the fatal blow, fell in the Fall of 1527, when 
Moravia passed into the hands of Austria. His refuge was 
now a prison, and he a prisoner. Taken first to Vienna, 
then to Greifenstein, he lay in prison three months, when, 
at his request, his school friend Fabri came to see him. It 
was during the Christmas holidays of 1527 that Fabri, then 
confessor to the king, paid the visit. He found him sitting 
reading his Bible, a tamed snake from the wall his only 
company. After salutations were exchanged, the _pris- 
oner says: ‘‘I ask just one thing, Controvert my errors 
by the words of Holy Writ, but do not force me to act 
contrary to my conscience.” In the examination or dispu- 
tation, which continued for days, from early morning till 
dark, sometimes till midnight, they disagreed at the very 
first point, which concerned the authority of interpreting 
Scripture. One of them gave that authority to any com- 
pany of Christians, the other confined it to an infallible 
Church. Hubmeyer rejected infant baptism, because tradi- 
tion had no weight with him, and the New Testament said 
nothing about it. In the mass he found neither sacrifice nor 
real presence, but the abomination of desolation spoken. of 
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by the prophet Daniel. He believed in the purity of the 
Virgin Mary, in the interest of the saints in our welfare, 
and in good works, but not as a satisfaction of sin; in 
the appointment of fast days, the confession of sin, and 
the divinity of Christ. ‘‘ The visible Church,” he said, ‘‘is 
a general assembly of all living believers.” Fabri urged 
him to return to the bosom of the Church, and taunted him 
with standing alone, forsaken by all but light-brained good- 
for-nothings and runaway monks. Hubmeyer promised to 
consider what was said, and to make a written statement to 
the king of his belief. 

This statement differed little from that made to Fabri. 
It said nothing about the two ordinances. He appealed to 
the next ecumenical council—or, at least, the university— 
for an opinion on them. But appeals were in vain. Fabri 
made a book out of his visits to the prisoner, but would 
not intercede for him. The court condemned him to death 
for rejecting the mass and infant baptism, and on account 
of his connection with the revolt of Waldshut—that is, for 
being a heretic and a seditionist, or, in modern terms, for be- 
ing a Baptist and a republican. He firmly refused the offer 
of Fabri to act as his priest, but was not without spiritual 
consolation. His heroic wife walked with him to the stake, 
and cheered him on as the glowing tongs, in the hands 
of the executioner, tore his quivering flesh. As the flames 
enveloped his body he turned in joyous ecstasy to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, and 
besought the God of compassion, with loud and manly 
tone, for patience in his great torture. His heroic spirit 
called forth from the multitude hot tears, and as he expired 
the spontaneous’ shout went up, ‘‘A Christian martyr, a 
second Huss.’”’ Three days later a heavy stone was hung 
around the neck of a woman, and she was thrown alive 
over the long bridge into the Danube. Escaping from the 
fire and the water, the emancipated spirits of the saintly 
pair stood together in white array before the throne. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THEISM. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


Theism: being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By ROBERT FiintT, D. D., 
LL. D., F. R. S. E. Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. Third Edition, revised. William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1880. 

Wuart I propose doing in this article is to present, in as 
succinct a way as possible, the theistic arguments urged in 
this somewhat recent book on ‘‘Theism,’’ by Dr. Robert 
Flint. To him, of course, I must be much indebted both 
for material and method. I have read these pages with the 
utmost delight. I seek for myself the clearness of concep- 
tion which comes from careful thought and writing, and for 
others a share in the stimulus and enlightenment which a 
study of the volume has yielded me. 

On the threshold we are met by the question, Whether 
there is just now any need for treatises like this; whether 
there is any present place and value for distinctively theistic 
‘argument. It is often said the Bible simply assumes, it 
does not attempt to prove, the existence of God; therefore, 
we are ourselves to take the great fact for granted. 

The answer is: First, that there are many who do not 
give the Bible the reverend and authoritative position to 
which most theists lift it, who demand a proof through 
reason rather than the declaration of a revelation; and in 
the presence of such, a refusal to reasonably prove may be 
easily interpreted into a confession that the Bible and the 
God of the Bible are against a human reason, clashing with 
it, not chiming. Into such a posture we should never allow 
ourselves to be in the least forced. We are rather ever to 
affirm that the most prostrate religion is the loftiest reason. 
And, second, a further answer is, that the times in which 
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we live are plainly seized upon by a mighty anti-theistic 
tendency. In many quarters it is much more fashionable 
to deny than to insist on the existence of God; or, if denial 
be not so blunt and blank, it is still too sadly usual to hang 
the veil of a torturing agnosticism before the face of God. 
The names of Huxley, Tyndall, Professor Clifford, and Her- 
bert Spencer are certainly not suggestive of any distinct 
teaching on this vast theme; and yet these men, and others 
like them, are very imperial leaders in much of our modern 
thinking. Dr. Tyndall is as clear as the sunbeam he so 
dexterously unravels before your eyes when he lectures to you 
on light; there is no fog which ever overhung Newfound- 
land Banks thicker than is his speech when he begins to 
talk to you about God. Herbert Spencer will never lead 
you further than to a vast and inscrutable Unknown. The 
best designation which Matthew Arnold can find for God is 
only ‘‘a stream of tendency by which all things fulfill the 
law of their being;” or ‘‘a power other than ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.”” And though a dayspring 
from on high does lend its radiance to the problems of hu- 
man life in the pages of Adam Bede and of Romola, its 
light is too much faded from the later writings of George 
Eliot. Then, besides, here is a phenomenon of our time. 
Great audiences gather to listen to the most strenuous denials 
of the divine existence, or, at least, to questionings of it so 
strenuous that they may be fairly called denials. The sway 
of a man like Colonel Ingersoll is not to be questioned 
over much of the careless and uncultured mind about us. 
Perhaps as guarded a statement as he has ever made is the 
following: ‘‘ Now, I do not say there is no God, but what 
I do say is, that I do not know. The only difference be- 
tween me and the theologian is that I am honest. There 
may or there may not be an Infinite Being, but I do not 
know it, and until I do I can not conceive of any obedience 
I owe to any unknown being.”* Also, it is well enough 
to remember that communism is no weak and listless force 
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among the peoples. It has discharged its volcanic fury in 
Paris. There have been in railroad riots at least the mut- 
terings of its earthquake among ourselves. Its funda- 
mental formula is that there is no God. One of the most 
popular labor songs in Germany has this couplet: 
“Only a vagabond will humbly own 
There is a God—with word and pen.’’* 

Manifestly the day for theistic argument and for theistic 
teaching has not gone by. 

To come, now, directly to the theistic arguments them- 
selves, and to compress within reasonable limits what must 
be said concerning them, we must pass over many prelimi- 
nary and most interesting questions as to whether, as Dean 
Mansel would affirm, any argument for the divine existence 
is not itself impossible, whether the knowledge of that 
existence does not come to us simply and solely in the way 
of faith and never in the way of reason; also as to whether 
we come to a knowledge, of the divine existence through 
an immediate intuition of God himself or through an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the conditions which compel the recog- 
nition of his Being, the fact of his Being being reached 
through a theistic inference; also as to how far we are to 
trust, and where we are to distrust, our necessarily anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of the Divine Being. Not waiting for 
the discussion of such questions, let us come at once to the 
theistic arguments themselves. We are to seek to prove that 
theism must be the truth. We are to seek to show, to 
use here the definition of Professor Flint, ‘‘that the uni- 
verse owes its existence and continuance in existence to 
the reason and will of a self-existent Being, who is infi- 
nitely powerful, wise, and good; that nature has a Creator 
and Preserver, the nations a Governor, men a heavenly 
Father and Judge.”’t 

The first argument is that which rests upon the principle 
of causality. 

Its object is to show that ‘‘nature is but the name 
*«* Labor,” by Joseph Cook, page 44. t Page 18. 
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for an effect, whose cause is God.”* ‘‘ When we assume 
the principle of causality in the argument for the ex- 
istence of God, what precisely is it that we assume? Only 
this, that whatever has begun to be must have had an ante- 
cedent, or ground, or cause, which accounts for it.”’t It is 
intuitive with us to believe that whatever has had a begin- 
ning must have had a cause. Upon the assumption that 
this belief is true, the theistic argument takes its stand; to 
deny the truth of this belief would be to deny that reason 
is reason. ‘‘It would be equivalent to affirming that to 
seek for a reason is always and essentially an unreasonable 
process.” But this would be the suicide of thought. So, 
then, in order to enlist the force of this principle of caus- 
ality in the behalf of theism, it must be shown that the 
universe is not self-existent, is an event, must have had a 
beginning. This, as Professor Flint declares, is ¢4e question 
in the theistic argument from causality.[ If the even- 
tuation of the universe can not be reasonably shown, then 
the theistic argument, so far as the principle of causality is 
concerned, must be given up. How, then, stands the ques- 
tion? Is it possible to show that the great and reasonable 
preponderance is on that side which declares that the uni- 
verse had a beginning? Is the universe an effect ? 

The answer is: That to the farthest limit of our vision, 
and when we increase the power of that vision by the most 
piercing lenses; to the farthest searching of our analysis, 
and when we test that analysis in the most delicate and 
subtle ways which science can suggest to us, the invariable 
reply from every thing we question is, Effect, something 
caused before it becomes something causing. The vast coal 
formations proclaim themselves effects. Geology gets be- 
hind the beginnings of the Alps, and declares them to be 
effects. Any reading of those rocky pages whose words 
are fossils, yields the intelligence that they also are effects. 
If along the path of the nebular hypothesis we push back 
to the time when sun and planets and the earth on which 
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we stand were but diffused and tenuous fire-mist, again we 
come upon the certainty that this whole frame of things 
which is, sprang somehow out of that which was, that it is 
something caused, and, though it is also causing in the im- 
verse and mighty natural processes going on around us, is 
still only causing in a secondary way, is still only causing 
because it was itself first caused. The deeper downward 
science mines, and the further upward science soars, the more 
consonant and vehement her answer, The things which are 
seen are temporal. 

Only to the completeness of her answer there is this lack- 
ing: Science does not yet affirm in a way absolutely unequiv- 
ocal, the non-eternity of matter, and so it is left ‘‘ possible 
for the mind to refer the phases through which the universe 
has passed to an underlying eternal source in nature itself, 
and therefore not to God.’’* John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘There 
is in nature a permanent element, and also a changeable; 
the changes are always the effects of previous changes; the 
permanent existences, so far as we know, are not effects at 
all. It is true, we are accustomed to say, not only of events, 
but of objects, that they are produced by causes, as water 
by the union of hydrogen and oxygen. But by this we 
only mean, that when they begin to exist their beginning is 
the effect of a cause. But that which in an object begins 
to exist is that in it which belongs to the changeable ele- 
ment in nature; the outward form and the properties de- 
pending on mechanical or chemical combinations of its com- 
ponent parts. There is in every object another and a 
permanent element—namely, the specific elementary sub- 
stance or substances of which it consists, and their inherent 
properties. These are not known to us as beginning to 
exist; within the range of human knowledge, they had no 
beginning, and consequently no cause, though they them- 
selves are causes or non-causes of every thing that takes 
place. Experience, therefore, affords no evidences, not 
even analogies, to justify our extending to the apparently 
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immutable a generalization grounded only on our observa- 
tion of the changeable.’’* 

Now here is manifestly a very plausible and apparently 
valid objection. Certainly, this counter-argument is rele- 
vant. If it can conclusively be shown that matter is eternal, 
that there is, therefore, underneath all surface changes a 
perfectly permanent and uncaused element, the argument 
for the divine existence from the principle of causality, the 
attempt to show that nature is but the name for an effect 
whose cause is God, has plainly broken down. 

There are three answers to this objection: 1. We have 
no experience of any such uncaused and permanent under- 
lying element. Analogy is directly against rather than for 
any such supposition. What for long ages were supposed 
to be simple substances, science has again and again shown 
to be composite. The strong probability is, that what we, 
through present inability of analysis, account to be simple, 
are really composite. And even though what are called 
the elementary substances of chemistry are really thus, it 
does not follow that they are also ultimate. Nobody can 
put himself in direct contact with an atom of oxygen. 
Forced by the exigencies of his analysis, he can only sup- 
pose there must be such a thing as an atom of oxygen. 
He, therefore, can not know whether there be any thing 
uncaused and immutable in it or not. ‘‘We know nothing 
of atoms—nothing of what is permanent in nature—from 
direct experience.’’ We come to the end of our analysis, 
and then, by a process of reasoning, must jump off upon 
atoms. As far as experience goes, to say the very least, it 
is just as reasonable to believe in a creating God as it is 
to believe in unseen, unheard, untasted, untouched, ultimate 
atoms, within which dwells some strange, uncaused perma- 
nent subsistence. 

2. Though it be granted that there is in the physical 
universe some uncaused permanent something which is, 
therefore, self-existent and eternal, still we are forced to the 


* Three Essays on Religion, pp. 142, 143. Quoted, pp. 104, 105. 
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conception of an Intelligence as eternal, which has been 
ever shaping and arranging this underlying, uncaused per- 
manent something; for we are amid a universe—that is to 
say, we are amid a mighty order and process. It is utterly 
absurd to suppose that these eternal, ultimate atoms— 
granting that they are such—should ever have arranged 
themselves in such steady rank and with such subtle and 
exquisite precision. The manifest order compels the con- 
ception of a Supreme Orderer. The manifest thought in 
the marshaling of the atoms compels the conception of a 
Supreme Thinker, of a Supreme Mind. Now, is it neces- 
sary to believe that there must be at once eternal matter 
and eternal mind? It is not necessary. There is a law of 
parsimony of causes. You may never suppose two causes 
when one is evidently sufficient. As Professor Flint asks: 
‘On what grounds can it be shown that a mind possessed 
of sufficient power to originate the universe, the ultimate 
elements of matter being given, could not also have created 
these elements? That the Supreme Intelligence which gave 
to each sun and planet and satellite its size and shape and 
position and motion could not have summoned into be- 
ing their constituent particles?’* There are no grounds 
whatever. 

3. It is becoming more and more to be accepted as the 
fact, and that too by the highest authorities in such realms, 
that matter essentially is force, and force alone. It is more 
and more coming to be believed that the last resultant of 
the universe is force. But force means, necessarily, will; 
and will necessarily means mind. Says Dr. Carpenter: 
‘Force must be regarded as the direct expression of that 
mental state which we call will. All force is of one type, 
and that type is mind.” So here we get a glimpse of the 
great possibility that, as Professor Flint tells us, ‘‘the whole 
material world is not only dependent on, but zs, the will of 

* Pages 108, 109. 
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God, and has no being of any kind apart from the will 
of God.’’* So that the substance and self of nature is the 
will of God; so that, again, ‘‘wlat alone substantially un- 
derlies all the phenomena we designate material is an acting 
mind, an energizing will.”” Here is the ultimate, eternal, 
controlling something—not any thing in matter, but below 
that and above that, mind. Certainly, then, though as yet 
we see but very darkly as to what the ultimate nature of 
matter may be, the theist need not fear, in any wise, the 
results of any searches into it. The more we know the 
more lessen and grow faint the possibilities that it is self- 
existent. ‘‘ Those who hoped that molecular science would 
help them to get rid of God have obviously made a profound 
mistake. It has already shown far more clearly than ever was 
or could have been anticipated, that every atom of matter 
points back beyond itself to the all originating will of God, 
and refuses to receive the idolatrous homage of those who 
would put it in the place of God.” John Stuart Mill and 
those who think with him plainly can not make out their 
case. There can be no safer affirmation than that ‘‘ Nature 
is but the name for an effect whose cause is God.” 

But let us think a moment of this God, who thus is 
cause, in the light of this principle of causality. He must 
be self-existent, for an uncaused cause can alone answer to 
the idea of cause. Any other is not a cause in the highest 
sense, it is only derived and secondary. 

He must be a siugle cause—the unity of the universe 
compels at last to that conclusion. 

He must be a cause fossessed of power far beyond our 
utmost thought. ‘‘Weigh the earth on which we dwell,” 
says an astronomer, ‘‘count the millions of its inhabitants 
that have come and gone for the last six thousand years, 
unite their strength into one arm, and test its power in an 
effort to move the earth. It could not stir it a single foot 
in a thousand years; and yet, under the omnipotent hand 
of God, not a minute passes that it does not fly far more 


* Page 112. t Pages 116, 117. 
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than a thousand miles.” And then remember that the 
earth is but as the balance-dust of the universe. 

He must be a free cause. To think him other is to 
deny him to be first cause; for, if he were not free, he 
would be compelled by a cause above him, which itself 
would be the first. 

Self-existent, single, powerful, free—these mean, and can 
mean, no other than a will, a spirit, a person who is the 
cause, of whom nature is the effect. 

The second theistic argument is the argument from order. 

We do not lift our eyes upon a chaos; we do open them 
upon a kosmos. What basis does this fact of a kosmos 
yield us in our reasoning toward the divine existence? 
Manifestly this universal sovereignty of order can not be 
without immense suggestion. 

It has been the special function and result of science to 
widen this-frontier of order through the ages and before our 
eyes. More and more have men become fastened in the 
conviction that in the most sublimely regnant, and at the 
same time in the most subtly precise order, all things live 
and move and have their being. Looking out upon this 
marshaled realm of things, and every generation has looked 
out upon it with larger other eyes than the preceding, as 
science has conferred constantly increasing ability to see, the 
theist declares, Here in this utmost and awful order is accu- 
mulating proof of a cause intelligent and presiding. 

Now, of course, in an article like the present, it would 
be impossible to summon, in any exhaustive way, the 
many evidences of order in the various departments of this 
wondrous frame of things of which we are a part; from 
astronomy, with its hymning of the stars; from chemistry, 
with its disclosures of arrangements from whose fine meshes 
no atom can escape; from geology, whose volumes are the 
zons and whose pages are the rocks; from physical geog- 
raphy, with its marvelous adaptations of mountain and 
plain and river and lake and ocean to climate, to fertility 
of soil, to the various flora and fauna which fill the spaces 
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of the earth with sustenance and with beauty and with life; 
from the vast realms of the organic kingdom, with its adjust- 
ments as exact as that between light and vision; from 
psychology, with its certainties that even the weavings of 
our unseen thoughts do not come from aimless and hap- 
hazard throwings of the thought-shuttle. There is space 
to look at but a single specimen of this many-sided argu- 
ment from order—namely, that the most general and per- 
vading characteristic of the physical universe is that its 
order is that of mathematical relations. 

Somewhere Ihave met the incident of one whose mind 
was hung about by atheistic doubts walking in the woods 
and reading. As he read he came upon the sentence, 
‘“God geometrizes.”” Just then he noticed a simple flower 
blooming at his feet. He plucked it, and carelessly began to 
count its petals; there were five. He counted the stamens; 
there were five. He counted the divisions at the flower’s 
base; there were five. Then, interested in the discovery, he 
set himself to computing the mathematical chances against 
the probability of the appearance of a flower set about with 
this fiveness by a merely unintelligent happening. They 
were as a hundred and twenty-five to one. But here was 
another flower of the same sort, and there another, and 
there another, and whitening the fields thousands of them, 
and every one was gripped by just this fiveness—no more, 
no less. And so, extending his calculations of mathemat- 
ical chance on the side of an intelligent causation and 
against an unintelligent happening, so beyond computa- 
tion did he soon find the mathematical preponderance that 
no doubt could, for a moment, bear the weight and strain, 
and he exclaimed: ‘‘ Bloom on, little flowers, you have a God 
and I have a God; the God that made these little flowers 
made me.” 

But now remember that this fact of order in the way 
of mathematical relations is not confined to flowers. Its 
grasp is universal, It prescribes the curves in which the 
heavenly bodies circle. It fixes the method of every chem- 
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ical combination. It is the persistent element in the law 
of the correlation of heat. Gravitation does its vast duty 
mathematically. Color is nothing but mathematical vibra- 
tions. Sound also. Go where you will, and you find no 
other order than this of precise numerical relation. 

And, now, to use here the words of Professor Flint, 
‘‘If nature had not thus been ruled by numerical laws, the 
mathematical sciences might have existed, but they would 
have had no other use than to exercise the intellect, 
whereas they have been the great instruments of physical 
investigation. They are the creations of a mental power 
which, while occupied in their origination and elaboration, 
requires to borrow little, if any thing, from matter; and yet 
it is only with their help that the constitution of the mate- 
rial universe has been displayed, and its laws have been 
discovered, with that high measure of success of which 
physicists are so proud. But they could not have been 
applied to the universe at all, unless its order had been of 
the exact numerical and geometrical kind which has been 
indicated; unless masses had attracted each other, and ele- 
ments combined with each other in invariable proportions; — 
unless the waters had been measured as if in the hollow of 
a hand, the heaven meted out as with a span, the dust 
of the earth comprehended in a measure, and the mount- 
ains weighed in scales, and the hills in a balance. Now it 
is possible to deny that things have been thus weighed, 
measured, and numbered by a creative intelligence, but not 
that they have been weighed, measured, and numbered. If 
we are to give any credit to science, there can be no doubt 
about the weights and measures and numbers. This ques- 
tion, then, is alone left: Could any thing else than intelli- 
gence thus weigh, measure, and number? Could mere 
matter know the abstrusest, properties of space and time 
and number, so as to obey them in the wondrous way 
it does? Could what has taken so much mathematical 
knowledge and research to apprehend have originated with 


what was wholly ignorant of all quantitative relations? Or 
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must not the order of the universe ‘be due to a mind whose 
thoughts as to these relations are high above even those of 
the profoundest mathematicians as are the heavens above 
the earth?’”* Or, as it is again asked: ‘‘ How can a scheme 
of order which tasks to such an extent the powers of com- 
prehension possessed by the human mind, and yet which is 
perceived, when discovered, to be admirably rational, be 
supposed to have originated elsewhere than in mind ?’’ 

But there have been numerous objections to this argu- 
ment based upon this universal order, which must be 
noticed. 

Objections to the argument itself: (@) That it does not 
directly and of itself prove that God is the creator of the 
universe, but only the former of it; that it does not show 
him to be the author of matter but only the arranger of it. 
The reply is, that all the theist attempts to prove by it is 
the existence of an intelligence whence the universal har- 
monies have sprung. It is not pretended that this argument 
can stand alone. It must be buttressed by other arguments 
and of another sort. It is not supposed that it, of itself, 
can render all other reasonings for the divine existence 
superfluous. But though the immediate inference from this 
vast fact of order is rather to an intelligent former of the 
universe than to its creator, still it does not preclude the 
question ; ‘it rather, as legitimately as possible, forces it, 
Must not such a former be as well creator. Here, again, 
enters the law of parsimony of causes? Is dualism—eter- 
nity of mind and eternity of matter—the only necessary and 
possible conclusion? Since there is evidence of such intel- 
ligence in forming, must not he also be sufficient for abso- 
lute causing and origination ? 

(4) It has further been objected, that though the argu- 
ment based on order does show the existence of the loftiest 
intelligence, it can not be used to show the existence of an 
infinite intelligence, since the universe is finite. The reply 
is, if the Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth, and by 
* Pages 135, 136. Tt Page 378. 
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understanding hath established the heavens, so great is then 
his wisdom and his understanding that we certainly have 
no right to pronounce them limited. 

(c) It has been objected that the very evidences of God’s 
wisdom which this argument based on order must use, that 
it may reason upward to the existence of the divine intelli- 
gence, are yet really but so many evidences of his weak- 
ness. This is the startling objection of John Stuart Mill. 
He says that every indication of design in the kosmos is 
so much evidence against the omnipotence of the designer. 
For design presupposes contrivance, and contrivance pre- 
supposes hinderance and difficulty, and that there can be no 
room for wisdom and contrivance in a being for whom no 
difficulties can exist ; and that, therefore, the evidences of 
natural theology distinctly imply that the author of the kos- 
mos worked under limitations, and so can not be possessed 
of power infinite.* To which it is sufficient to reply, with 
Professor Flint, that ‘‘according to Mr. Mill’s argument 
infinite power could not create a finite world at all; only a 
finite power could do so, That surely means that a finite 
power must be mightier than an infinite power, and that is 
surely a plain self-contradiction, a manifest absurdity.’’f 

But beyond objections to this argument itself there have 
been also objections to the zsswe of the argument as neces- 
sitating the existence of an infinite intelligence. The reply 
here is, that those who refuse to accept the existence 
of a designing intelligence as necessitated by this argu- 
ment, founded upon the universal order, are themselves 
bound, then, to supply some other and more satisfactory 
explanation. 

Can any such explanation be thus offered ? 

Chance, men have said. But this is manifestly absurd. 
This is the merest dodging of the question. Fortuitous con- 
course of atoms—well, but where did the atoms come from, 
and how did that get into them which, when they hap- 
pened into concourse, caused them to array themselves in 
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ranks so mathematically precise? Kepler tells us that one 
day, when he had long been meditating upon atoms and the 
laws by which they were governed, he was called to dinner. 
There was a salad on the table, and he said to his wife, 
who had prepared it: ‘‘Dost thou think that if from the 
creation plates of tin, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops 
of oil and vinegar, and fragments of hard-boiled eggs were 
floating in space, in all directions and without order, chance 
could assemble them to-day to form a salad?” His wife 
replied, perhaps without seeing the joke, but yet strongly to 
the purpose, ‘‘Certainly not so good a one, nor so well 
seasoned as this.”* Until it can be shown that the for- 
tuitous concourse of lettuce and oil and vinegar and salt 
and eggs will, every time they thus fortuitously meet, pro- 
duce a better salad than can be gathered by the intelligent 
hand of Mrs. Kepler, sane minds must brand the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms as the explanation either of perversity 
or of insanity. 

Law, men have said again, seeking for some other ex- 
planation than that of an originating intelligence. But this 
is plainly explanation without explaining. What is law but 
order? ‘‘Laws are not the causes but the expressions of 
order.” At law, it is impossible that questioning cease. 
No Chinese wall of law is high enough or long enough or 
thick enough to prevent the clamorous incursion of the 
Whence and Why. 

But the present most usual explanation other than that 
of an infinite intelligence is that which the style of think- 
ing we may denominate Darwinianism seeks to furnish. 
It is an explanation which rests simply upon a supposed 
knowledge of previous conditions. Getting vision of these 
previous conditions men have declared that in that vision 
they have yielded a solution of the problem. And yet it is 
the plainest of plain things to see, that even granting 
that thosé previous conditions are precisely such as Dar- 
winianism affirms, still the rocky, strenuous question will 
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keep on insisting, Whence, then, those previous conditions? 
Development is not itself a cause—it is a process. What 
are these explaining Darwinian previous conditions? The 
law of heredity, that like produces like; the law of varia- 
bility from environment and from use and disuse; the law 
of overproduction, resulting in a struggle for existence; 
the law of natural selection resulting in the survival and 
prevalence of the fittest, and in the extinction of the unfit; 
the law of sexual selection.* But, granting that, springing 
out of these and molded by these, the immense and various 
development of life has been going on, such concession 
can not quiet the imperious demand for a supreme reason 
in the first place originating the conditions, and in the 
second place controlling them. Not one, nor all of them 
can gag the reasonable Whence and Why. If they force the 
first action of a supreme intelligence further back than we 
have usually supposed, they simply force it back, they do 
not annihilate it. If they disclose to us more clearly the 
means which divine wisdom sees fit to use, they simply lift 
his instruments into clearer light, they do not make us the 
less dependent on that presiding wisdom. To say that 
blind forces and mechanical laws bring the conditions about, 
and carry on their processes—even if they are the true con- 
ditions and the true processes, which is, by no means, 
shown—is but to say it, is not to prove it. Back of even 
the Darwinian laws and forces there must be the originat- 
ing, regulating mind; and these are but the rounds in 
the vast ladder which force our climbing up to him on 
whom the ladder leans. Even Mr. Darwin can not make it 


false that 
‘‘Earth ’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 

The third theistic argument is that from conscience. 

The argument based upon the principle of causality leads 
us up to God as the self-existent cause, and free, all-orig- 
inating will. The argument, based upon the fact of a uni- 
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versal order, leads us up to God as the supreme intelligence. 
But, as Professor Flint says, ‘‘ There is more in the universe 
than force and order; there are moral laws and moral ac- 
tions, moral perceptions and moral feelings. Can any thing 
be thence inferred as to whether God is, and what he is?’’*, 

Just here is a point on which all theologians—men not 
shut up simply to physical science, but gladly welcoming 
light from any science, from science metaphysical and 
moral, as well as physical—have a plain right to insist, 
and to keep insisting—namely, that these moral facts. are 
just as really facts, and are to be as much taken into the 
account in any wide observation of the universe, as any 
physical fact of protoplasm, or cell, or differentiated struc- 
ture which a merely physical science may discover. The 
fact of conscience and the facts in conscience are no less 
facts, than are those of a fossil or of the twitching of 
a frog’s foot when you irritate the proper nerve. The 
crucible and the microscope and the telescope and the 
spectroscope and the electrical machine do not possess 
the monopoly of facts in the universe, and other tests 
than physical are still real tests. Conscience is a fact 
of a different sort, but its existence as something structural 
in this universe is no less certain, than were the existence 
of the moons of Jupiter when Galileo first caught them 
within the field of his tin telescope. 

Has, then, conscience any thing to tell us about God? 

Now, without going into careful discrimination here, 
which is necessary, but for which there is not room in an 
article like the present, we affirm that the universal deliv- 
erance of conscience is precisely this—namely, that moral 
good and moral evil are radically antagonistic ; are so irrec- 
oncilable and contradictory that the ultimate auther of both 
can not be the same; that if the one expresses the will Of 
God, the other as thoroughly expresses his aversion. 
This is the testimony of conscience: Good must have a dif- 
ferent source from evil. 
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Also, conscience exists as a consciousness of moral law; 
so it is a sense of responsibility and the assertion of a rule 
of duty.* 

Also, conscience does not pretend to be itself the law; 
its authority is delegated; it does not create, it but inter- 
prets and applies a law above itself. 

And now the inference is fair and straight and easy and 
irresistible, that there must be a holy God, a moral gov- 
ernor, who is the source of the law, and by whose authority 
conscience speaks.{ Besides, the personality of this moral 
governor comes out startlingly here. You can not account 
for the blight or bliss of conscience by any reference to an 
impersonal law, or to ‘‘an abstract nature of things,” which 
has been clashed with or submitted to; behind the law 
and more than the nature of things, there is the dim, 
indeed, but real recognition of an awful Person, who is 
clothed with righteousness. 

To deny all this is to affirm either that the rockiest fact 
in human history is only marsh; that conscience is a delu- 
sion—and to say that, is to say that no fact whatever can be 
known to be such—or else it is to affirm that an unright- 
eous God has made us better than himself, which is a moral 
absurdity. No, the fact of conscience does necessitate the 
existence of a personal and righteous God. And any wide 
look outward upon the course of human history will show 
us that, in the long run, under the guidance of this holy 
God, the good is getting crowned and the evil is getting 
doomed. I do not know that I have ever met a sentence 
which seems to me to so completely epitomize and express 
the truth written upon the vast pages of that history as this 
by Professor Flint: ‘‘ Age is linked to age, and, in the strug- 
gle of good and evil which pervades all the ages, victory is 
seen slowly, but steadily, declaring itself forthe good. THE 
VICES DIE, THE VIRTUES NEVER DIE.” 

The fourth theistic argument is that called the @ priort. 

Professor Flint is somewhat peculiar as to the placing 
$ Page 220. 


* Page 217. f Page 218. 
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of this argument. Usually it is the first one adduced; 
usually, too, it is the one most sneered at. But Professor 
Flint values it, and brings it forward as the last and but- 
tressing one for this reason. 

There is a certain feeling of falling short in the other 
arguments. They prove much, but do they prove quite all 
we need? ‘‘They show God to be the first cause of the 
world, the source of all the power, wisdom, and goodness 
displayed therein. They do not prove him to be infinite, 
eternal, absolute in being and perfection. Yet it can not 
be questioned that the cultivated human mind thinks of 
God as the absolute, infinite, eternal first cause, and that no 
lower idea of God can satisfy it. The intellect can not 
accept, and the heart also revolts against, the thought that 
God is dependent on any antecedent or higher being; that 
he is limited to a portion either of time or space; or that 
he is devoid of any excellence, deficient in any perfection. 
Such a thought is rejected as at once utterly unworthy 
of its object, and inherently inconsistent. Are we, then, 
rationally warranted to assign to God those attributes which 
are called absolute or incommunicable.’’* 

If, in any wise, the other arguments seem to prove less 
than this, is there still left to us an argument by means of 
which we may fill out and complete the idea of God? Pro- 
fessor Flint declares, and, it seems to me, with great reason, 
that it belongs to the @ prior argument to do just this for 
us. And it does it in this way. We may dispute as to 
whence and how we got them; but the truth remains that 
we are conscious of ‘‘having ideas or intuitions of infinity, 
eternity, necessary existence, and perfection. But if we un- 
doubtedly possess these ideas they must, unless they are 
wholly delusive—which is what we are unable to conceive— 
be predicable of some being. The sole question for us is, Of 
what being? And the whole of our previous argumenta- 
tion has shut us up to but one answer: It must be of him 
who has been proved to be the first cause of all things— 
* Pages 264, 265. 
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the source of all the power, wisdom, and goodness dis- 
played in the universe. It can not be the universe itself, 
for that has been shown to be but an effect—to have before 
and behind it a mind, a person. It can not be ourselves or 
any thing to which our senses can reach, seeing that we and 
they are finite, contingent, and imperfect. The Author of 
the universe alone—the Father of our spirits and the giver 
of every good and perfect gift—can be uncreated and un- 
conditioned, infinite and perfect. This completes the idea 
of God so far as it can be reached or formed by natural 
reason. And it gives consistency to the idea. The conclu- 
sions of the @ posteriori arguments fail to satisfy either 
mind or heart until they are connected with, and supple- 
mented by, this intuition of the reason—infinity.”* It is 
absurd to say, and it is impossible to resist the feeling 
of the absurdity, that such ideas should be within our- 
selves and there be’ nowhere any infinite, perfect Being, 
who is their answer and their substance. Here is the 
place and value of the a priori argument. It rests upon 
the fact that our necessary intuitions and ideas can not be 
delusive. 

We can not avoid thinking that thus along the lines 
of natural reason only, the thesis which stood at the thresh- 
old of this discussion has been made out. At any rate, it 
has been so far made out that the preponderance of reason- 
ableness is immensely on the theistic side. It is to the rea- 
son and will of a self-existent Being, infinitely powerful, 
wise, and good that the universe owes its existence and 
continuance; nature has a creator and preserver; men have 
a Heavenly Father and judge. 

And yet it must still be confessed that this discussion 
has so far gone on without recognition of much appar- 
ent imperfection and much real pain, and an awful mass 
of moral evil present everywhere about us. And the 
question recurs, because of these things must we not, 
even against all these arguments which have been adduced, 


* Pages 290, 291. 
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with John Stuart Mill,* come to an anti-theistic conclu- 
sion after all? 

The answer must be: 1. We are plainly very incompe- 
. tent critics, and must confess ourselves such.¢ Laplace 
once went into a very elaborate criticism upon the placing 
and orbits of the moon, declaring that it did not begin to 
give the light it ought to or would have done had he had 
its hanging. But subsequent investigation has shown that 
had Laplace been given his way, even if there were no 
other purpose for the moon than to shine at night, it would 
have yielded, placed as Laplace would have it, sixteen times 
less light than it does now, and besides would have been in 
constant danger of extinction. 

2. A world which can in nowise be improved, could not 
be the appropriate dwelling place for progressive beings. 
It could be the appropriate dwelling place only for fin- 
ished beings. ft 

3. As far as pain is concerned, Professor Le Conte most 
truly says: ‘‘Painful sensations are only watchful videttes 
upon the outposts of our organism to warn us of approach- 
ing danger. Without these the citadel of our life would be 
quickly surprised and taken.” To this extent pain is not an 
evil, it is a good. Also, pain is a stimulus to exertion; 
perfection comes through exertion; in so far as pain is 
the servant of perfection, again it is not an evil. Also 
pain, in its legitimate influence on the sou/—that is, when 
rightly borne—is, as all experience testifies, a blessed sacra- 
ment, and so far, again, it is not an evil. 

4. And as to sin and the suffering springing out of 
it, we are amid a confessed mystery. But there are these 
sure rays of light piercing it. 

(a) Sin was never willed by God. It is not his work. 

(4) Man is a moral creature. 

(c) A moral creature must have ability, even of wrong 
choice. 


* Three Essays, pages 28-31 ; quoted, pages 413, 416. t Page 235. 
t Page 240. 
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(d) Conflict with moral evil and victory over it must lift 
a moral creature into a higher sort of virtue. As Professor 
Flint says: ‘‘The type of character presented to us in the 
second Adam is no bare restoration of that which was lost 
in the first Adam, but one immeasurably superior.” 

(e) The moral government of God is not finished ; it is 
in the course of finishing. I meta great sentence from the 
Scripture the other morning, ‘‘ Who shall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou art holy; for all na- 
tions shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judgments 
are made manifest.” When the long development comes 
to its bloom much must be plain which now is dim and 
crossed. 

Certainly, while because of our very finiteness we can 
not answer all objections to the limit of an utmost satisfac- 
tion, they can, nevertheless, be so far answered as that it 
can be seen that the adamantine pillars of the divine exist- 
ence do not crumble down. 

And yet once more, and for the last word, the question 
will recur, Is theism, sheer and simple, all we need? 
Frankly let us confess, with Professor Flint, it is not, and 
it can not be—at best, it leaves God distant from us. 
Not one, nor all together, of its great arguments shows 
us God in specific relation with our personal soul. Theism 
is good and valuable as a high argument to justify the 
reasonableness of our religion. We need not be afraid to 
assert that we are more reasonable in believing than are 
those denying. We need not hesitate to declare that it is 
only the heart of the fool, it can not be even his head, which 
can assert there is no God. But we want more than this 
bare fact of the divine existence. We want a God in per- 
sonal relation with ourselves, pitying our weakness, forgiving 
our sin, whose bosom shall be a pillow for our weariness. 
Can we know this and be sure of it? We can. But not 
from any natural reason, only from the Gospel. When a 
child was smitten with a strange blindness, he said, ‘‘ When 
I feel bad about being blind I think how the Lord Jesus 
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came to earth to suffer for us, and that makes me feel 
happy again. He knows best, and it’s all right.” Ah, 
this is what we need deepest, a God who will lay himself 
out in suffering for us, for such a God must bear us on his 
heart, and we can see this only in our Lord Christ and him 
crucified. I spent a day once in exploring the closes in 
Edinburgh. I seemed to myself to see there more pain 
and poverty and hard environment for men and women and 
little children than I had ever seen in any other spot. My 
head was full of questioning. I said, Is there a God? and 
if there be, how does he stand it, and why does not his 
heart break for all this sin and sorrow pressing down his 
human creatures? And then it seemed to me I saw a kind 
of vision. More clearly than I have ever beheld it before or 
since, I saw the crucified upon his cross; and, as I looked, 
I seemed to hear a voice, and these were the wonderful 
words it said, ‘‘ Zhe heart of God HAS broken; it broke on 
Calvary.”” And then at once I sprang into the glad cer- 
tainty, not simply of the divine existence, but of the divine 
love and care for men. Let us not stop with Theism, let us 
go on to the Gospel. 




















THOMAS CARLYLE. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BY REV, PHILIP L. JONES. 


‘*THERE were giants in those days,” is the brief, but 
vivid, sentence by which is described a period in the dim, 
primeval time. It is not extravagant to say the same of 
certain autocrats in the realm of thought. You come into 
their presence, look at them, listen to them and _ intel- 
lectually you feel as one might have felt in the presence 
of those giants of ancient days. Much of this does one 
experience in the presence of Thomas Carlyle. His mas- 
siveness almost overpowers you. And, as in nature, you 
may essay some mountain eminence, pausing at length with 
recesses you have not explored, and lofty peaks you have 
not climbed, well content to return, inspired in part, at 
least, with the view you have gained, and bearing in your 
hand a few highland blossoms you have gathered; so shall 
we, if from our rash attempt to scale this mountainous man, 
we can come back with a little of the inspiration he can 
give, and a few of the beauties he has been so potent 
to evoke. 

Thomas Carlyle was born in Scotland, in the year 1795— 
not the least among the great many men she can call her 
own. He was from the great middle class, his father being a 
small farmer; and his childhood was influenced by that 
sagacity, that purity, that sturdy integrity, and sound sense 
so characteristic of Scotch homes. His earlier instruction 
was received at home, but at a comparatively early age he 
entered the school at Annan, a place not far distant. He 
went thence to the University of Edinburgh, where, so far 
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as the schools could do it, his training was completed. At 
college he was distinguished for his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, a fact complimentary both to his intellect and his 
industry. He was an omnivorous reader also, rummaging 
the college library, and becoming thus familiar with the 
range of literature in which he himself was by and by to 
take so proud a place. If we may regard his words in 
‘‘Sartor Resartus,” as embodying at all his own expe- 
rience, his estimate of the educational process through 
which he had to pass is by no means an exalted one. 
Teufelsdréckh is made to say therein, ‘‘ My teachers were 
hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of man’s nature or 
of boy’s; or of aught save their lexicons and quarterly 
account books.” . . . ‘‘How shall fe,” he goes on, 
‘*give kindling in whose own inward man there is no live 
coal, but all is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder? The 
Hinterschlag professors knew syntax enough, and of the hu- 
man soul thus much: That it had a faculty called memory, 
and could be acted on through the muscular integument by 
appliance of birch rods.” This of the gymnasium, but the 
picture of university life is not much more pleasing. Times 
have changed since then, but doubtless there is yet much 
of the mechanical, the ‘‘gerund-grinding”’ style of teaching, 
unconscious or regardless of the inspiration of living thought 
on thought, in which alone is power. 

Carlyle’s vacations were not less potent than his college 
sessions in forming the man. He spent them among the 
hills—such hills as Scotland has. Among the hills, with 
nature and with God, in a communion with both, evidences 
of which abound on many a page of his noble works. Ah, 
is it not forever true, that there must be something of the 
wilderness, something of solitude, no less than society, for 
all who would speak so that the world shall listen and be 
repaid for the listening? 

After leaving college, we find Carlyle teaching for a 
time, but he soon entered upon the literary career to which 
God had called him. In 1834 he removed to London, that 
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metropolis of intellect, where, in suburban Chelsea, the home 
of so many great historic men, he has just passed away, 
at the age of eighty-six, in the enjoyment of honors well 
won, to a silence no more tobe broken. He has uttered his 
word and may rest. 

So much for the man! But let us look into his face for 
a moment, ere we pass to what he has done. A rough, 
firm, kindly face it is, as I have it in the frontispiece of my 
‘‘Sartor.” Taken at the age of seventy, its ‘‘natural force 
is not abated.”” Uneven to ruggedness, it is full of tender- 
ness as a woman’s—a face of one to whom you would 
confidently appeal in the hour of need if you were real, 
whom you would shun if you were a fraud. Pervaded by 
the solemnity of the questions confronted, with an eye far- 
reaching, thoughtful, soulful, it is a face that speaks most 
eloquently to you, though the lips utter no word. It is the 
face of one you would love, if only you knew him. 

His writings have been numerous, making, in a recent 
edition, some thirty volumes. Covering a wide range in 
the realm of biography, history, speculative .questions, and 
social problems, it is impossible, within the limits of this 
paper, to more than glance at the more prominent of them. 
His work began, we are told, with a translation of ‘‘Le- 
gendre,’”’ but he soon found more congenial work. In 1823 
or 1824 he wrote a life of Schiller, and the translation of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” soon followed. Thus early 
he gave token of his sympathy with German thought, which 
so largely permeates his own thinking and the form in which 
he has embodied it. Articles on Jean Paul and Burns and 
others, followed in the Zdinburgh Review; while, at the 
same time, he contributed to the Eucyclopedia bearing the 
same name. In 1831, ‘‘Sartor Resartus” appeared, the work 
with which, more than any other, his name is associated, 
and upon which, more than upon any other, his fame rests, 
The title signifies, as most know, the ‘‘Patcher Patched,” 
and it comprises a series of essays on clothing or vestur- 


ing. Purporting to come from the scrap-bags—with zodi- 
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acal names, Libra, Scorpio, and the like—of a German 
professor, a sort of vagabond Bohemian, it gives the author 
an opportunity to hide behind the personality of another, 
and to awaken an interest he could not otherwise have done. 
Teufelsdréckh (devil’s-dirt) isa myth, no doubt, and that high 
garret room at ‘‘ Weissnichtwo” (‘‘know not where’’), 
where he kept watch and ward beneath the shining stars, 
and told the world ‘‘ what o’clock it really was,” is without 
foundation; yet their presence lends a charm to the work, 
and helps us over its somewhat rugged way. It is, as we 
have said, a volume on clothes. All things are but the 
vesturing of a thought, be they man or tree, church or 
altar. Society is conditioned by its garb, and the difference 
of things is, in the main, after all, in the form they wear. 
‘*Society,” our author says, ‘‘is founded on cloth,” and he 
illustrates the dictum: 

“‘ Archdukes, bishops, admirals, grandees, royalty, are before us at 
some Frankfort coronation or royal drawing-room, when, by some 
enchanter’s wand, the clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps, and 
dukes, grandees, bishops, generals, anointed presence itself, every moth- 
er’s son of them, stand straddling there, not a shirton them, .. . 
each a forked radish with a head fantastically carved.” 


Disrobing has effected leveling, and the unvestured soon 
vanish with the clothing they wore. 

The following passage will limn the higher line of 
thought: 

“ All symbols are properly clothes; all forms whereby spirit mani- 
fests itself to sense, whether outwardly or in the imagination, are 
clothes; and thus not only Magna Charta, but the pomp and authority 
of law, the sacredness of majesty, and all inferior worships are prop- 
erly a vesture and raiment; and the thirty-nine articles themselves are 
articles of wearing apparel for the religious idea.” 

The importance and sweep’of the discussion will appear 
from these words. With much in it that is obscure, exag- 
gerated, and even grotesque, it has much of the deepest 
speculation, the noblest morals, and the finest poetry. Re- 
pelling at first, both publisher and reader, it has won its 
way with both, until the edition we have has on it the for- 
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tieth thousand, and this is but one of many. To use 
Carlyle’s own words: 


“Tt is, indeed, an extensive volume of boundless, almost formless 
contents, a very sea of thought! neither calm nor clear, if you will, 
yet wherein the toughest pearl-diver may dive to his utmost depth, and 
return not only with sea-wrack, but with true Orients.”’ 


We will go beneath the surface for a moment, and see 
what we can do in the line of Orient hunting. Here is a 
passage whose pathos it were not easy to excel. 


““O ye loved ones that already sleep in that noiseless bed of rest, 
whom in life I could only weep for and never help! and ye who wide- 
scattered, still toil lonely in the monster-bearing desert, dyeing the 
flinty ground with your blood, yet a little while and we shall all meet 
there, and our mother’s bosom will screen usall.”’ (‘‘ Sartor,” page 74.) 


Here is a gem of description that blazes out with all the 
coruscations of genius: 


“An upland, irregular expanse of wold where valleys in complex 
branchings are suddenly or slowly arranging their descent towards 
every quarter of the sky. The mountain rdnges are beneath your feet 
and folded together; only the loftier summits look down here and 
there, as on a second plain; lakes also lie clear and earnest in 
their solitude. No trace of man now visible, unless, indeed, it were 
he who fashioned that little visible link of highway, here, as would 
seem, scaling the inaccessible to unite province with province. But 
sunwards, lo you! how it towers sheer up, a world of mountains, the 
diadem and center of the mountain region. ,A hundred and a hundred 
savage peaks in the last light of day! all glowing of gold and ame- 
thyst, like giant spirits of the wilderness; there in their silence, in their 
solitude, even as on the night when Noah’s deluge first dried. Beau- 
ful, nay solemn, was the sudden aspect to our wanderer. He gazed 
over those stupendous masses with wonder, almost with longing desire. 
Never till this hour had he known nature, that she was one, that she 
was his mother and divine. And as the ruddy glow was fading into 
clearness in the sky, and the sun had now departed, a murmur of eter- 
nity and immensity, of death and of life, stole through his soul: and 
he felt as if death and life were one, as if the earth were not dead, as 
if the spirit of the earth had its throne in that splendor, and his own 
spirit were therewith holding communion.” (‘“ Sartor,” page 106.) 


Just one other which shines forth with a placid beauty. 


‘*Teufelsdréckh” has been through the furnace. From 


the depth he has almost gained his height; from amid 
Vou. III, No, 10.—17 
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the shadows of his doubt, he has won his faith. And so 
he says: 


“Foreshadows, call them rather foresplendors, of that truth and 
~. beginning of truths fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than 
dayspring to the shipwrecked in Nova Zembla; ah, like the mother’s 
voice to her little child, that strays bewildered, weeping in unknown 
tumults, like soft streamings of celestial music, to my too exasperated 
heart, came that evangel. The universe is not dead and demoniacal, 
a charnel-house with specters, but godlike and my Father's.’ (‘‘ Sartor,” 


page 130.) 

These selections must suffice. But they show us, do 
they not, that the diver into this sea may not return other 
than with gathered treasures he might long search for 
elsewhere ? 

In 1837 Carlyle gave to the world his ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion,”’ perhaps his greatest work. It is not a history in the 
ordinary meaning of the term ; it presupposes some historical 
knowledge of the period that it covers. Criticized for its 
turgid style, said to contain plentifully ‘‘ misplaced persiflage”’ 
and ‘‘ flippant pseudo-philosophy ;” declared to meet no 
real want in the line of historical knowledge, it yet stands 
out as a work of genius, and will be read when most of its 
compeers may be forgotten. It is a brilliant pen-picture of 
a most eventful time. Opening with the repulsive and yet 
tragic death of Louis XV, it moves with the sweep of a 
masterful energy to thé close of the epoch in 1795 with the 
elevation of Bonaparte. With irresistible fascination you 
are swept along, as scene after scene in the mighty drama 
unfolds. You have no disposition to stop, and no wonder, 
for you have in your possession a work, by the side of 
which the ‘‘delineations of Thiers are tame, and the most 
brilliant sketches of Lamartine mere outlines in charcoal 
and chalk.”” Shall we open its lids for a moment and just 
taste the flavor of its contents? Note this on the. passing 
of the generations: 


“Sovereigns die and sovereignties—how all dies and is for a time 
only. . . . The Merovingian kings slowly wending on their bullock- 
carts through the streets of Paris, have all wended slowly on into 
eternity. Charlemagne sleeps at Salzburg with truncheon grounded, 
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only fable expecting that he will awaken. Charles, the Hammer, Pe- 
pin, the bow-legged, where now is their eye of menace, their voice of 
command? Rollo and his shaggy Northmen cover not the Seine 
with ships; they have sailed off on a longer voyage. The hair 
of towhead needs now no combing. Iron cutter can not cut a cob- 
web. . . . They are all gone! Sunk down, down with the tumult 
they made, and the rolling and the tramping of ever new generations 
passes over them, and they hear it not any more forever.’ (Vol. I, 


page 7.) 
Note this on individual sovereignty. Louis has gone to 
give account to God: 


“And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to his soul. 
Louis was a ruler, but art not thou also one? His wide France, look at 
it from the fixed stars, is no wider than thy narrow brick field, where thou, 
too, didst faithfully or unfaithfully. Man, ‘symbol of eternity, impris- 
oned into time,’ it is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, 
and the greatest no greater than the least, but only the spirit thou 
workest in that can have worth or continuance.”’ (Vol. I, page 18.) 


Note just one other on the convocation of the states- 
general. Minister after minister has been dismissed. De- 
vice after device has failed. The disease ‘is too deep-seated 
to be met by surface remedies. And now, by royal man- 
date, elections have been held, and from all parts of France 
deputies have come to take their seats. ‘‘It is the baptism 
day of democracy; sick time has given it birth, the num- 
bered months being run—the extreme unction day of 
feudalism.’’ Hear him, as in retrospect he looks upon that 
marching column of fourteen hundred men: 


“Yes, in that silent marching mass there lies futurity enough. No 
symbolic ark, like the old Hebrews, do these men bear; yet with them, 
too, is a covenant; they, too, preside at a new era of the history of men. 
The whole future is there, and destiny dim-brooding over it; in the 
hearts and unshaped thoughts of these men it lies illegible, inevitable. 
Singular to think, they have it in them; yet not they, not mortal, only 
the eye above can read it—as it shall unfold itself in fire and thunder, 
of siege and field artillery; in the rustling of battle-banners, the tramp 
of hosts in the glow of burning cities, the shriek of strangled nations! 
Such things lie hidden, safe wrapped in this fourth of May—say, rather, 
had lain in some other unknown day, of which this latter is the public 
fruit and outcome. As, indeed, what wonders lie in every day, had we 
the sight, as happily we have not, to decipher it; for is not every mean- 
est day the ‘conflux of two eternities.’’’ (Vol. I, page 118.) 
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But we must hasten to another of our author’s most 
important works. In May, 1840, he delivered a series of 
lectures, ‘‘On Heroes and Hero-worship.’”’ Few series 
have become more celebrated, and few have been more 
worthy of their fame. They contain the most succinct expo- 
sition of his peculiar doctrines, and hence have been most 
exposed to hostile attack. Abounding in passages both 
strong and beautiful, as a whole, the work does not seem to 
us to rank with his strongest. The ground of heroism may 
not pass unchallenged, and the heroes do not seem very 
well chosen. Mahomet, Johnson, Rousseau, Napoleon, 
there is nothing to us especially heroic in their thought nor 
in their method of speaking it. A man may speak out the 
best that is in him, and yet not be especially heroic. Per- 
haps an exception should be made in the case of Johnson, 
and yet he is not one we would care to proclaim our hero. 
But yet, we can not find the grave objections to the central 
thought of this work that many have found. It is not the 
coronation of brute force. It is not the enthronement of 
the merely strong. Perhaps, in Frederick, it takes too 
much of this form; perhaps in some of Carlyle’s disciples 
it does; but it does not seem thus here. ‘‘The truly 
strong,” the author says, and, in substance, the thought is 
repeated over and over, ‘‘are those who have most of the 
divine in them,” and it is this that makes them worthy of 
our worship.”” The ablest man is the truest-hearted, just- 
est, noblest man. And when, in this sense, we find our 
able man—our canning man, Kénning man, king—had we 
not better look up to him, hear his voice, obey him? 

In 1845 he published ‘‘The Life and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell,” and therein righted one who had been almost 
universally misrepresented and wronged, one whom Eng- 
land has not yet been just enough to honor by tablet or 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. He became king, in fact, by 
the divine right of fitness within him, and not by chicanery 
and hypocrisy. He was a man who feared God and had 
no other fear. Carlyle’s portraiture of him is called by a 
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writer in the Athenzum a ‘‘noble one;” and in it his lit- 
erary career culminated. We have had great works since, 
but they reflect the splendor of the sun after it has passed 
the meridian. Notable among these are his life of ‘‘ John 
Sterling” and ‘‘ Frederick the Great.’’ The former of these, 
a delightful biography, worthy to take place by ‘‘ Kings- 
ley’s Life” or Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,” is a tribute to a 
friend famous chiefly because of his biographer. The latter 
seems to us the culmination of all that is wrong in Carlyle. 
Brilliant it is at times, and with battle-pieces worthy of 
Napier, but, as a whole, prolix and wearisome to the last 
degree. The style abounds with his worst faults, is crab- 
bed, unnatural; and its central figure is of too stained a 
reputation to be legitimately raised to the ranks of hero- 
hood. We can not awaken much worshipful enthusiasm for 
one who was a false friend, a harsh master, a perfidious 
neighbor, brave though he may have been in battle, able in 
kingship, and patient in the midst of misfortune. We can 
not name more of Carlyle’s works, we have lingered too 
long already on this part of our task. We may simply say 
that the whole constitutes a noble achievement of industry 
and genius—a work any man might be proud to have 
done, a treasure any people might be grateful to possess. 

A glance at the style of our author will interest us for a 
moment. Much criticism has been expended on this; much, 
doubtless, it deserves. It is often obscure, uneven, Teu- 
tonic, turgid. Occasionally you find sentences which, as 
one critic has suggested, you can read best by beginning at 
the tail and working towards the head. Often you find 
slovenly expressions like these: ‘‘Can not be got regis- 
tered,” ‘‘the business is got ended,” ‘‘has got as good as 
adjusted.”” Sometimes you find words which set your dic- 
tionary at defiance, even though it be unabridged. ‘“‘ Eleu- 
theromania,” ‘‘quoitity,” ‘‘furibund,” ‘‘patrollotism,” may 
serve as specimens. You will find awkward compounds and 
foreign words void of any friendly translation. Such phrases 
as ‘‘baphometic baptism,” ‘‘time phantasms,’”’ sometimes 
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confront you, and cause you to wonder what they really do 
mean. But, at the same time, you find passages brimful 
. of humor, scathing in their sarcasm, crystalline in their 
me simplicity, tearful in their pathos, splendid in their beauty. 
You meet a freshness like that of a Spring morning, a sug- 
gestiveness that is electric to the soul. And, withal, there 
is the light of genius rising and falling ‘‘on the heights of 
his majestic diction.” 

We can not agree with one who charges Carlyle with 
corrupting the language. His ruggedness will corrupt the 
language no more than Gibbon’s stateliness, or the cloying 
sweetness of Macaulay’s ornateness. The excresences will 
slough off, the excellencies will remain. It is the era of 
directness, when a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, and Carlyle’s influence has been potent 
in bringing it in. We have mentioned his suggestiveness, 
and it is a suggestiveness of thought and form as well. You 
read, and lo, an opening vista of meaning, and you lay 
down your book, and rise and think; and to make you do 
this, is the chief value of spoken or written word. 

This suggestiveness has been as seed-thought to many a 
smaller man. He has taken it in, and something has been 
born of it, and he has not known its parentage. There has 
been ‘‘unconscious appropriation” of soul, if of nothing 
else. Carlyle has, too, stood a great intellectual Coliseum, 
and men have plundered him; and when their smaller edi- 
fices were reared, have forgotten the quarry whence their 
material was borne. 

The moral influence of his work must be looked at ere - 
we are done. Little other than malign, say some; wholly 
beneficent, others will affirm. The truth lies between, and 
whether more of the former than the latter will depend on 
how we use him. Even ‘‘the Word” may be perverted. 

Most emphatically does he inculcate ‘sincerity. His 
true hero is a sincere man, veracious in seeing things as 
they are, and acting unswervingly according to the light that 
is in him. He has no indignation too scathing, no epi- 
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thets too severe, no sarcasm too biting to hurl against 
semblance, cant, quackery. ‘‘O, my brother, be not thou 
r a quack. Die rather, if thou wilt take counsel,” he ex- 
claims. True, this may be carried to an extreme. Sin- 
cerity can never transform the erroneous into the true. But 
in this age, when there is so much of shoddy and pretense, 
so much veneering and imitation, it is something to have 
one champion so earnestly, so eloquently the sincere, the 
genuine. 

His advocacy of earnestness, is no less emphatic. He 
will have no drones. He will stamp them out if he can not 
make them work, sweep them away with other shams. 
‘*Produce, produce, were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product; produce in God’s name. ’Tis the 
utmost thou hast in thee! out with it then. Up! up! 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
Work while it is called to-day, for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work.” ‘‘ Action,” he exclaims again, ‘‘is the 
chief end of man, and not thought, grand though it be.” 
His utterances here thrill along one’s nerves as a spiritual 
tonic, and arouse him to do, or at least to try. How char- 
acteristic is this to a student who, in answer to his question, 
said, ‘‘he had not quite made up his mind what he was 
studying for.” ‘‘There was a sudden flash of the old 
Scotchman’s eye, a sudden pulling down of the shaggy eye- 
brows, and the stern face grew sterner as he said: ‘The 
man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder—a 
waif, a nothing, a no-man. Have a purpose in life, if it is 
only to kill and divide and sell oxen well, but have a pur- 
pose ; and having it, throw sich strength of mind and muscle 
into your work as God has given you.’”’ 

All through his works there is inculcated the same pur- 
poseful earnestness, and no one can be a drone who has 
caught his spirit. Perhaps the thought comes that in his 
earnest, sometimes bitter words against speech, he pro- 
naunces his own condemnation. Few have uttered more 
than he. But was not his work to speak and implant the 
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seeds of action in others? Was he not ordained to this; 
and as he leaves it, may we not say, ‘‘well done?” 

His manliness pervades almost every page. He will 
have no whining, no whimper, whatever one’s circumstances 
be. ‘‘A man must not complain of his ‘element,’ of his 
‘time,’ or the like! it is thriftless work doing so. His 
time is bad! Well, then, he is there to make it better.” 
We can not but admire the picture he gives us of the great, 
gaunt Johnson, casting from the window a pair of shoes that 
had been given him, even though his own scarce kept his 
feet from the ground, that he might preserve his sense of 
independence and manliness. It has been said that Carlyle 
carries this spirit of self-reliance to the extent of contemning 
weakness and sin; that he would have stoned the woman 
taken in adultery, and would dispose of our dependents as 
the ancient Spartans did their weaklings. We do not find 
this. We find, on the other hand, a sympathy with the down- 
trodden, that will, we think, embrace all the unfortunate. 

It is true that in his later writings, the ‘‘ Latter-day 
Pamphlets,” ‘‘The Nigger Question,” etc., there are utter- 
ances that look in the other direction. Some of them are 
bitter, cynical, almost inhuman in their savageness and dis- 
regard of God's unity of the race. But it is not the real 
Carlyle that speaks in them. He spoke at an earlier day, 
and his words are as full of the ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity” 
as these are void of it. It is no more the true Carlyle in 
them than are the spume and sea-wrack the storm casts 
upon the shore, the sea. And when, in after years, we ask 
what did the man say, it is the earlier speech that will and 
should tell. The later does not respect ‘‘ethical truth,” 
and will not live. It is the outcome of his ‘‘ bile,’ per- 
haps, rather than the voice of his soul. 

Keen regret may at the same time be felt, at having to 
apologize for the last words of such a man. Last words, if 
not as great in strength, should be as true in tone as any 
of the life. Yea, truer, and if they are not, there is by SO 
much a condemnation of the principles, or want of principles 
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underlying them. The light should not. be less healthful, 
if less strong, as the sun goes down. Nor will it in the 
| man, if the ‘‘Light of the World” fill him, and become 
) the moving force within him. The want of this, we be- 
: lieve, clouded the latest of this great man’s utterances, just 
as the same want has made the later writings of George 
Eliot so much less helpful to the soul than some of her 
earlier ones. 

There is in this self-reliance, of which we have spoken, 
that which brings it into opposition to divine dependence. 
There is in ‘‘Sartor Resartus” a powerful passage, bringing 
this to view. Teufelsdréckh has been driven hither and 
thither, as by a tempest. At last he brings himself to bay, 
and asks what it is he fears. When the response comes, 
he breaks out: 





“Hast thou not a heart? Canst thou. not suffer whatsoever it be, 
and, as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself under 
thy feet while it consumes thee? Let it come then! I will meet and 
defy it! and, as I so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire over 
my whole soul, and I shook base fear away from me forever. I was 
strong, of unknown strength; a spirit almost a god. Ever from that 
time the temper of my misery was changed. Not fear or whining sor- 
row was it, but indignation and grim fire-eyed defiance. . . . It is 
from this hour that I incline to date my spiritual new birth, or ‘ Bapho- 
metic fire baptism ;’ perhaps I directly, thereupon, began to be a man.” 
(“ Sartor,” page 116.) 


It is Prometheus and the vultures over again, and so 
unlike the true birth, the finding of rest and strength at the 
feet of Jesus. 

The faith of Carlyle must claim a moment’s notice. 
None can advocate the principle more than he, none more 
deplore its absence. A believing world is a victorious 
world, while, in the lack of faith, French revolutions have 
their birth. The battle of the ages is the battle between 
belief and unbelief, and, as the former prevails, will the 
world be saved. His faith may not be just yours or mine, 
but whatever its deficiencies, it is no small gain, in this age 
of boastful doubt, to have the principle so ey and 
powerfully affirmed. 
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He has been called a pantheist. Peter Bayne, in his 
‘*Christian Life,” thus calls him. Well, it is easy to fix a 
label on a man and thus settle the matter. But is it true? 
There is that which seems to sustain the charge, there is 
that which stands opposed. When we look with him at 
nature we must distinguish between the vesturing and the 
vestured. It is as the latter that God appears. Nature 
is ‘‘the living, visible garment of God.”” The earth spirit in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” sings according to his thought: 


“’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by.” 


As bearing on God’s personality, and as an answer to 
them who talk of the supremacy of law, we have not found 
any thing finer than his chapter in ‘‘Sartor Resartus,”’ enti- 
tled ‘‘ Natural Supernaturalism.”” Therein God is God, and 
nature is but a volume he has written. More of the pan- 
theistic leaven, perhaps, may be found in his thought of the 
divinity of man. ‘‘The true Shekinah is man,” he says, 
taking Chrysostom’s thought. And yet we may not press 
this, for he recognizes a higher divinity. ‘‘The highest 
whom I knew on earth, I here saw bowed down with awe 
unspeakable before a higher in heaven.”” His central prin- 
ciple of hero-worship brings him here. We bow before our 
able man, our king! how much more before the ‘‘ King of 
kings.”’ ‘‘The greatest of all heroes is one whom we do 
not name here.” ‘‘ Let sacred silence meditate that sacred 
matter,” he says. And so he says to all who will truly 
hear, ‘‘One there is above, hear him.”’ 

One of his worst faults to us is the gloomy view he 
takes of human life. Some of his views are pessimist 
beyond measure. Society is disintegrating. England once 
prayed to God to bless it in its work, to do it well; it now 
prays to Beelzebub for mendacity in the name of the devil. 
Bad enough, but not thus bad, neither there nor here. 
True, he speaks of a Palingenesis. There is a Phoenix life 
in society, and the golden age is still before us. But here, 
too, he fails our largest hopes. It is not the Palingenesis 
of the ‘‘Creative Week,” ‘‘when the Spirit of God shall 
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again move over the face of nature and quicken her into a 
regenerate life;’’ ‘‘when there shall be a new heaven 
and a new earth,” and righteousness shall abide in all 
his holy hill. 

‘‘First prose poet of the age,” then, as thou art called; 
prince in the realm of thought, as thou art, there is yet one 
thing thou lackest, O Carlyle! to fall at the feet of the man 
of Nazareth and learn of him. And yet, as we write these 
lines, the thought comes that perhaps we do the real soul 
of the man wrong, though we are sure we do not wrong his 
writings. Among the newspaper waifs that have strayed 
to us we find the following: 

“‘There have been many persons to question the Christian faith of 
Thomas Carlyle. In a private letter to a friend he once quoted from 
the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ and then said: ‘ The other night, in my sleepless 
tossings about, which were growing more and more unbearable, these 
words, that brief and grand prayer, came strangely into my mind with 
an altogether new emphasis; as if written and shining for me in mild- 
rayed splendor, on the black bosom of the night there ; and I, as it were, 
read them word by word—with a sudden check to my imperfect wander- 
ings, with a sudden fullness of composure which was much unexpected. 
Not, for perhaps thirty or forty years, had I once formally repeated 
that prayer; nay, I never felt before how intensely the voice of man’s 


soul it is; the inmost aspirations of all that is high and pious in poor 
human nature, right worthy to be recommended with an ‘After this 


manner pray ye. 


’ It were pleasant to think of the old man as resting in 
the Rest-giver, after the tumultuousness of his stormy inner 
life. Let ‘‘sacred silence” ponder what rash speech may 
neither affirm nor deny. 

We have returned from our adventurous quest, we trust, 
not empty handed. And, as we end our task, we feel that 
with all his faults we have been in company with a great, 
kindly, noble man; one of his own heroes in fact, speak- 
ing his best the thought that was in him, true as the granite 
of his own Scotch hills, and beautiful at times as the purpled 
mists that lie upon them. To read him, for most, is to 
admire him; to know him intimately, to gain an unfailing 
inspiration. 
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A System of Christian Doctrine, By J. A. DORNER.* 

No German theologian is consulted with more eagerness and 
deference by studious American ministers than is the Berlin 
oberconsistorialrath. The growing influence which he is exerting 
upon our clerical thought is not attributable to either of his hon- 
orable titles, but purely to the merits of his writings. 

His work upon ‘*The Person of Christ” is regarded in 
America and Great Britain as one of the ablest and most satis- 
factory of the many given to the public upon the nature and 
work of the Savior. His history of Protestant theology stands, 
in the estimation of many of the most competent judges, second 
to no similar work for breadth of thought, keen criticism, and 
accuracy of judgment. But this, judging from the volume before 
us, will be regarded as still abler and more valuable. 





A History of Christian Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. HAGENBACH.T 

THE translation is from the fifth and last German edition, 
with numerous and valuable additions from other sources. This 
volume begins with the ‘‘Second Period” of the author’s divis- 
ion, which extends from the death of Origen, 254, to John Da- 
mascene, 730. The special history of doctrines during this 
second period (the age of polemics) is continued under the head 
of Church doctrines either not connected, or but remotely, with 
the heresies of the age. . The volume brings the work down to 
developments following the Reformation, between 1517 and 1720. 
The same systematic plan, elaborate divisions, and exact para- 
graphing adopted in the former volume is continued in this. 





The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. By Epwin Cone BissELL, D. D.t 
THE great value of this work to Biblical students were set 
forth at length by Professor J. A. Broadus in his article upon it in 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. New York: Scribner & Welford. For sale 
by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.00. 

t+ Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford, For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.00, 
{New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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the last number of this Review. It has the honor of being the 
second commentary in English upon these much neglected books, 
and practically the only one now—that of Richard Arnald 
(1744) being out of print. It is so comprehensive and full that 
there is little probability of a rival. The great interest so sud- 
denly awakened in the minds of Bible students in the inter- 
biblical period brings it into great demand. 





Grace and Glory. By Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D. D.* 

THE title is appropriate, but too comprehensive to have any 
definite significance as the head-line of a volume of sermons. 
The contents of the twenty discourses embraced in this volume 
are too rich and varied, both in thought and spirituality, to be 
characterized by a brief caption. Fervent piety, clear, vigorous 
thinking, cheerful play of a lively imagination, soul devotion to 
God and his truth, and faith unfeigned, the essential elements of 
good preaching, appear. on every page. 

In regard to the work wrought by grace in the heart the 
author is most radically orthodox; but errs greatly in describ- 
ing the Church as left in a lonely, forsaken state of widow- 
hood,—and to remain in this sadness and helplessness till Christ 
shall come again. It is better, every way, to believe that Christ 
is with his people, and will be alway, even unto the end. 





Commentary on St, Luke’s Gospel. By Professor F. GoDET.f 


THOUGH this work was not prepared for professed theologians, 
and is especially commended by competent judges to Sunday- 
school teachers and unprofessional Bible students, it will be cor- 
dially welcomed by the ministry. Its exegeses are scholarly, 
exhaustive, and not without freshness. 

But while advancing his own views our author gives wide 
extended attention to those of other commentators, be they or- 
thodox or skeptical. Some of the most valuable and appreciable 
portions are those in which the views of Weiss, Baur, Bleek, Klos- 
terman, Strauss, Renan, Paulus, and others are analyzed and tested 
by Scripture and reason. 


* Boston: Howard Gannett. Price, $1.50. 
T New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
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Resurrection of the Body, Does the Bible Teach It? By E. Nis- 
Ber, D. D.* 

THE author holds that our present bodies will not be restored. 
As regards their existence, in distinct forms, death ends all. 
After the briefest notice of the history of the doctrine the teach- 
ings of Scripture are considered. The Pentateuch is silent upon 
the resurrection of the body. ‘The passage in Job (xix, 25), ‘‘1 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” etc., so generally quoted in sup- 
port of the affirmation, should be rendered, as by Dr. Conant, so 
as to read, ‘without my flesh I shall see God.” In accordance 
with Dr. Barnes’s interpretation, Isaiah xxvi, 19, is made to apply 
to the rising of Israel from national depression, Ezekiel’s dry 
bones signify no more. It is admitted that Daniel (xii, 2) asserts 
plainly that those who have died will appear again. But our 
author insists that it is not said their souls will reinhabit a body 
composed of precisely the same atoms as were placed in the 
grave. The New Testament passages bearing upon it are not to 
be interpreted by any theories prevalent among the Jews during 
the days of Christ and the apostles. 

Paul’s declaration, ‘‘ Thou sowest not that body which shall 
be,” is accepted as proof that ‘‘the atoms of the grave body will 
not enter into the future body.” 

The work throughout, including Dr. Samson’s ingenious in- 
troduction, is critical, scholarly, and rigidly logical. But its 
logic is sadly defective. The Bible teaches and affirms the re- 
demption of the body as distinctly as it does the redemption of 
the soul. 





Chinese Buddhism: a volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Critical. By Rev. JosepH EpKINs, D. D.t Vol. XVII of the ‘‘ En- 
glish and Foreign Philosophical Library.’”? 16mo. Pp. 453. 1880. 
$4.50. 

THE study of ethnic religions is not only very fascinating, 
but very important. The historian must know the causes of the 
rise, extension, prosperity, and decay of various religious sys- 
tems, and their influence in the formation of national character. 
Christian missionaries ought to learn the amount and nature of 
religious feeling possessed by those among whom they expect to 
labor. Christian people should become acquainted with the 


*New York: Author’s Publishing Company. 
fT Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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strength of the opposition to be encountered in the establishment 
of Christianity in heathen lands. The statesman needs to see 
how the political destiny of various nations has been affected by 
their religious beliefs and customs. To meet this necessity Dr. 
Edkins prepared ‘‘Chinese Buddhism.” It comes at an oppor- 
tune time, for ‘‘foreign intercourse with China is increasing every 
year,” and it is most desirable that we have fuller and more 
accurate knowledge of a people who have qlready made them- 
selves felt in our country, and are likely to become still more 
prominent. We can not understand the Chinese character until 
we have a true idea of their religion. For this purpose no better 
source of information could be given the public than this learned 
and comprehensive work, in which the well qualified author has 
brought forward some facts that will ‘‘ assist the foreign observer 
to explain the great and long-continued success of the Budd- 
histic system, and the causes of its growing weakness and the 
many indications of its hopeless decay.” After stating, as intro- 
ductory, the sources of: knowledge on the subject, the work of 
other investigators, and the proposed manner of treatment, Dr. 
Edkins gives the life and last discourses of Buddha in four chap- 
ters. The following topics are then taken up in their order, 
thus: The Patriarchs of the Northern Buddhists, a sketch of the 
History of Buddhism in China; the Schools of Chinese Budd- 
hism; the Buddhist Moral System and Calendar; the Relation 
of Buddhism to the Older Hindoo Mythology; the Buddhist 
Universe, Images, and Image-worship; Monasteries, Processions, 
Associations, Pilgrimages, and Ceremonies for the Dead; and 
Literature and Buddhism and Tauism in their popular aspects. 
All these and some other subjects are, discussed in a thoroughly 
philosophical way. ‘The influence of Buddhism, the so-called 
‘Light of Asia,” upon Asiatic character and life is very clearly 
shown to be any thing but what it should have been. Very 
tersely is stated the difference in the results produced by Budd- 
hism and Christianity. The former ‘‘covered China with mo- 
nasteries and images,” the latter ‘‘covered Europe with churches 
and charitable institutions. . . . Let the result of the teach- 
ing of Shakyamuni on the Chinese be compared with that of the 
teaching of Christ on Europe. Is China as much better for Budd- 
hism as Europe is for Christianity ?” 
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Dr. Edkins believes that the Chinese are peculiarly open to 
Christian evangelization. ‘‘Next to India itself, China has done 
more for the development of Buddhist thought than any other 
Buddhist country. This is a remarkable fact and very useful, 
showing, as it does, that, judging from the past, the Chinese are 
susceptible to a very considerable degree of foreign religion. 
‘They will also use intellectual energy in teaching and expanding 
it. . . . Why should they not accept Christianity with the 
same zeal, and apply to the task of teaching it as much mental 
force? . . . It must be admitted that there is a very prom- 
ising prospect for Christianity.” 

That there is a long and prosperous career before the Chi- 
nese when ‘‘elevated by the diffusion of Christianity,” Dr. 
Edkins is very firmly convinced, and he gives some very good 
reasons for his belief. 

To those who are interested in Christian missions, who wish 
to understand the Chinese character, and who are engaged in 
the study of comparative theology, Dr. Edkins’s treatise will be 
avery valuable, we had almost said an indispensable, help. 
Very full indices add much to the usefulness of the book. 





Revelation, Inspiration, and the Canon. By Professor JOHN JAMES 
GIVEN, Ph. D.* 

THE author’s aim is the defense of the truth of Scripture 
against the more recent attacks upon revelation, inspiration, and 
the canon. He holds that the efficient weapons for this defense 
are to be found in the old moorings and around the old land- 
marks of orthodoxy, and hence contents himself with a new pres- 
entation of the unanswered arguments, and such testimonies, in 
behalf of the divine authenticity of the Scriptures as have been 
brought forward by evangelical writers. 

Not attempting a digest or compendium, the professor has 
given us what he aptly terms ‘‘a succinct and synoptical treat- 
ment of the subjects indicated.” This, he thinks (and with good 
reason), may be of some service ‘‘to plain people who are ear- 
nestly seeking after the truth, and help popularize to others cer- 
tain topics involving critical difficulties.” It is none the less val- 
uable to the ministry and other students of theology. 


*Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.00. 
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Ben-Hur; a Tale of the Christ. By Lew WALLAcE,* 16mo. Pp. 552. 


VITUPERATIVE attacks on the Scriptures frequently cause 
candid men to examine them with results favorable to the Chris- 
tian faith. An interview with Mr. Ingersoll led Mr. Wallace to 
study the Bible, and his convictions are embodied in this book. 
He traces the processes through which a high-born, educated, 
and rich Jew passed in becoming a Christian. Ben-Hur, the 
hero, as his name indicates, is a Jew of princely descent, who, 
through Roman injustice and cruelty, becomes a galley-slave. 
Made a freedman by a Roman noble, who adopts him as his son 
and heir, he becomes a soldier, is sent to Syria on official du- 
ties, meets one of the wise men, from whom he learns of the 
birth of Christ, hears John the Baptist preach, and is convinced 
that Jesus is the king of the Jews. In Galilee he organizes a formi- 
dable military force to support the royal claims of Christ. Just as 
he is ready to strike the long-expected blow and place Christ on 
the throne of Israel, he appears preaching a spiritual kingdom. 
Greatly perplexed, Ben-Hur waits and watches, until the cruci- 
fixion and its amazing events open his mind to the true concep- 
tion of Christ’s character and mission, and he becomes a Chris- 
tian. Abandoning his warlike designs he devotes himself and 
his vast wealth, gathered by the skill of a faithful steward—the 
noblest character in the book—to the cause of Christianity, and 
builds in Rome the Church of the Catacombs, known as San 
Calixto, in whose vaults and chapels Christians found shelter 
from the storms of persecution, and Christianity gathered strength 
to supersede the Czesars. 

Mr. Wallace has very wisely refrained from making Christ, in 
any sense, the hero of his story. Only a few of the more strik- 
ing incidents in his life are introduced, and they are used, not 
‘*as mere scenic or historic accessories, designed to heighten the 
spectacular effect,” but to show the impression made on different 
minds. In the words ascribed to Christ there is scarcely any 
departure from the sacred text, and his pre-eminent dignity and 
godlikeness are never impaired. In these pages the reader sees, 
as one living then, the political, social, mental, moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the world at Christ’s advent. As a work of 
romantic art it loses nothing when compared with Bulwer’s his- 
torical romances. Its descriptions of Eastern peoples, scenes, 


*New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, $1.00. 
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customs, philosophies, and religions are as vivid, correct, and dra- 
matic as Bulwer’s; its men and women, with but one or two 
exceptions, are far nobler and purer. 

In some ways the value of the book might have been in- 
creased. For the elaborate description of the personal appear- 
ance .of Christ and his mother there are no trustworthy data. 
Of Jesus only that ought to be said which is undoubtedly true. 
Too much is involved to allow any thing of a mythical nature to 
center about him who is ‘‘the truth.” The description of the 
awful scenes of Christ’s last days is so minute as to be exceed-’ 
ingly painful, without being any more effective than the simple 
narration of the Gospels. The double motto of the eighth book 
is an almost unpardonable violation of good taste. Human pas- 
sion, as exhibited in the Egyptian beauty, to whose wiles Ben- 
Hur nearly falls a victim, does not blend with the resurrection of 
Christ. In all other respects we gladly commend the book. 





Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament.* The epistle to the Ephe- 
sians and the epistle to Philemon. The epistles to the Thessalonians. 
THESE two volumes are enriched with the same peculiar 
excellencies, the fruits of the profound learning, exegetical apt- 
ness, and far-reaching insight which characterize the preceding 
volumes in Meyer’s valuable series of commentaries. Of one who 
has become so well and favorably known as he no more need 
be said. 





At the Threshold, Familiar Talks with Young Christians. By Rev. Ross 
C. Hoveuton, D. D.T 

THESE familiar talks are concerning ‘‘ doctrines and duties.” 
Nothing could be more appropriate, more needful. There is a 
demand for more and better food than has yet been provided for 
the young lambs. There is much wholesome advice in this little 
volume, and some that is most pernicious. At the very outset 
the author stultifies himself as to giving any advice concerning 
doctrines. ‘‘The only question,” he says, ‘‘for a young Chris- 
tian to ask, as regards Church membership, is, Where can I feel 


*Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. Price of each volume, $3.00. 

t Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Price, 
60 cents. 
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most at home?” If that be true, there is no need of any further 
talks about doctrine. As to duties the author does far better. It. 
is next to saying, Let your prejudices determine your belief. 





The Critical Hand-book: a Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, 
Canon, and Text of the Greek New Testament. By E. C. Mitcn- 
ELL.* Illustrated by Diagrams, Tables, and a Map, 12mo. Pp. 
151. 1880. $1.75. 

Wirnout the means and appliances for a critical examination 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, the Christian scholar 
can not use to the greatest advantage the best modern commen- 
taries, nor successfully meet infidel attacks so often made upon 
that part of the Bible. The works on Biblical criticism have 
hitherto been so few and expensive that they were beyond the 
reach of most students. Professor Mitchell found it necessary, 
therefore, while performing the duties of an instructor in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, at Chicago, ‘‘to prepare for his 
classes a brief compendium, . . . in order that they might 
proceed intelligently to the work of exegesis.” The notes thus 
prepared have been revised, enlarged, and made available for 
general use in the form of ‘‘The Critical Hand-book.” 

The author rightly proposes to determine whether the New 
Testament books are ‘‘ genuine documents, and their historical 
statements records of fact, coming from their reputed authors,” 
upon historical and geographical grounds. He assumes that the 
New Testament was not written ‘‘ defore the time assigned to the 
events alluded to as recorded” occurred. It certainly was not 
written ‘‘si#ce the days of Constantine the Great.” His ‘field 
of inquiry, therefore, is narrowed down to the interval between 
the above-named periods—namely, A. D. 65-311 ;” and he seeks 
to ‘‘ ascertain, first, the extent of the Church; secondly, the number 
of New Testament books accepted; and, ¢hirdly, the means 
which then existed for verifying them.” Reviewing, ‘‘in chrono- 
logical order, the principal testimonies, pagan, Christian, heret- 
ical, and monumental, to the authenticity of the sacred record,” 
Professor Mitchell finds the most indubitable evidence that the 
New Testament books are ‘‘ veritable histories.” This occupies 
part I, and is a most convincing presentation of the historical 
basis of Christianity. 

* Andover: W. F. Draper. 
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Part II is a brief discussion,’ which, nevertheless, well covers 
the ground, of the history of the canonical books, the formation 
of the canon, early catalogues of the same, and its classification. 

Part III is a condensed, but sufficiently full, history of the 
text of the New Testament for all practical purposes. 

The tables and diagrams contain a great amount of informa- 
tion in a very serviceable form. 

The map, showing the location of the early witnesses to Chris- 
tianity and of their opponents, is an excellent geographical 
demonstration of the truthfulness of the New Testament records. 

Of this book it may be most truly said, ‘‘ multum in parvo.’ 
It well answers the purpose for which it was designed. It fur- 
nishes the material necessary to a refutation of the charge so fre- 
quently made that the New,Testament is largely mythical. It. is 
a strong defense of the Christian faith. 





Moderation vs. Total Abstinence; or, Dr. Crosby and His Reviewers.* 

THE contents consist of Dr. Crosby’s ‘‘Calm View of the Tem- 
perance Question ;” ‘‘A Review of Dr. Crosby,” by Rev. Dr. 
Mark Hopkins; Replies to Dr. Crosby’s ‘‘Calm View” by Wen- 
dell Phillips and Mrs. J. E. Foster; ‘‘ Joseph Cook’s Pulpit and 
Temperance,” by Theodore F. Cuyler, D. D.; ‘‘ Relations of Dis- 
tilled and Fermented Liquors,” by Rev. Dr, E. M. Hunt; ‘‘ An 
Open Letter,” by Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon ;” and ‘‘Comments of 
the Press’’ on Dr, Crosby’s ‘‘ Calm View.” 





Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Revised and enlarged by Epwarp C. 
MITCHELL, D. D.T 

THE revision is ‘‘on the basis of the latest edition of Pro- 
fessor E. Kautzsch, D. D., and from other recent authorities.” 
To these Dr. Mitchell has added full subject, Scripture, and He- 
brew indexes. In his preface the reviser calls attention to the 
pre-eminent rank which Gesenius’s Grammar has held for seventy 
years in Germany—and in this country, also, during the last 
half century. 

It has been his aim in this revision to meet the desires of 

*New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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practical teachers, who have felt that some change should be 
made in the form of the work, so as to adapt it to elementary 
instruction. The long-recognized excellencies of Gesenias have 
been combined with a more lucid and practical arrangement. 
The results of his labors are such as those acquainted with Dr. 
Mitchell’s knowledge of Hebrew and his experience as a teacher 
would expect—a work that honors American scholarship. 





A Key to the Apocalypse. By Rev. ALFRED BRUNSON, A. M., D. D.* 

THE origin of a book often serves as a key to the value of 
its contents. Our author seems to have had this in mind when 
he stated in the preface how he ‘‘ was led to write this exegesis” 
of this mysterious portion of the Bible. ‘‘Being convinced for 
over sixty years” that the papacy would fall, as it did, in 1866, 
‘¢and this being a literal fulfillment,” he ‘‘ thought the prophecy 
in reference to Mohammed must also de as iterally accomplished.” 
‘“*T turned,” he adds, -‘‘ to the Revelation to see what it says upon 
this subject. The book opened to me as it never did before. 
Using “this key, the book, though formerly a great mystery, be- 
came as plain as any prophecy in the Bible.” 

The author’s views have no tinge of ‘‘ Millennarianism” or 
‘‘ Adventism ” upon them, He avoids the mistake made by those 
interpreters who assumed the réle of prophets, and enlarged, ad 
libitum, upon John’s visions. He does ‘‘not attempt to penetrate 
the unknown,” ‘‘ only notes the coincidences of history with the 
symbols used down to the present time.” 





Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond. Edited by his eldest 
daughter.T 

THE filial editor, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd, has performed her 
task with unusual skill. The life of the gifted father and edu- 
cator is set forth from childhood to the close of his successful 
career so fully and vividly that, once enlisted, the reader seems to 
be a witness, watching events that he can but deeply feel inter- 
ested in. This is successful biography. 

* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


tNew York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. For sale by George E. Ste- 
vens, Cincinnati. Price, $2.50. 
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The first fifteen years of Dr. Raymond’s professional life were 
spent at Madison University, Hamilton, New York. Here, as 
also during five years’ service as a member of the faculty of 
Rochester University, his abilities and skill were held in high 
esteem by his associates and pupils. He afterwards served as 
the first president of the Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

His great and crowning work, that which will stand as an 
imperishable monument to his great and distinguishing abilities, 
was performed as the first president of Vassar College. As an 
organizer, administrator, and instructor his labors here will bear 
comparison with those of any college president in the country. 
Without the light of any precedents, he gave form to, and put an 
abiding stamp on, one of the most complete and renowned educa- 
tional institutions in the world. His life is worth studying. 





The Christ, By ErRNesT NAVILLE.* 

Tuts volume embraces a series of lectures in which Christ is 
considered as Teacher, Comforter, Redeemer, Legislator, and 
Lord. In an opening lecture Christ as a person, his nature and 
his relations to the individual and to the race collectively, are 
considered, and the questions arising are so stated and dis- 
cussed as to awaken a lively interest in what is to follow. 

The lectures are characterized by keenness of analysis and 
penetration, and by a freshness of thought and a practical bearing 
that reminds the reader of the best pages in ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 





The Final Philosophy. By CHARLES WoopruFF SHIELDs, D. D., LL. D.t 

THE large volume of six hundred pages before us is of the 
second edition, revised. Believing that ‘‘essential harmony be- 
tween religion and science may be sought upon philosophical 
principles, and as itself affording the one last philosophy,” and 
‘‘with this object in view,the author issued, in 1861, a brief es- 
say entitled, ‘ Philosophia Ultima,’ with a corresponding scheme 
of academic studies.” In pursuance of that scheme several ap- 

* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 


sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. 
tT New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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preciative men of means secured a chair of instruction in the 
college of New Jersey, and the author was invited to occupy it. 
This work embodies the best fruits of his labors in that position. 

Of course, it was not incumbent upon him ‘‘to teach any of 
the sciences considered as bodies of positive knowledge, or to 
espouse any of the theories by which men of science are divided 
into parties; nor, on the other hand, to enter into religious 
teaching as such. His task was to seek grounds for harmony 
and reconciliation. The final philosophy, it is held, will issue 
from these. 

Of necessity a vast number of subjects are discussed, and 
much history pessed in review. ‘The work has been received 
with much favor, not only from sympathy with the grand aim of 
the author, but also from appreciation of its great merits. 





The Incarnate Savior. By Rev. W. R. Nicol, M, A.* 

TuE author presents, in a popular form, the chief events in 
the life of Christ, and with a view to showing how these bear on 
the doctrines of the incarnation and atonement. It is not a full 
narration, nor a critical examination of the teachings and works 
of Christ. The author has aimed rather to present the conclu- 
sions to which he has been led by studying the chief lessons of 
the Gospels. 





Art Essays. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.T 

THESE essays are from the ‘‘ Atlas Series” of essays, edited 
by Henry Burr Barnes. The first and second are upon ‘‘The 
Practical Work of Painting,” and ‘‘Old Dutch and Flemish Mas- 
ters.” Rubens and Meyer’s etchings are the subjects of the 
remaining essays. 





Secret of Victory. By MARGARET E. WINSLOW.f{ 

Tue author portrays the difficulties encountered by the intem- 
perate in their endeavors to “reform,” and insists that nothing 
except the grace of Christ will insure success. 

* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2.40. 

tNew York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


tNew York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
Cincinnati: for sale by George Crosby, 138 Central Avenue. Price, 75 cents. 
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Rose Clifton. By Mrs. E. J. RicHMonpD.* 

In a natural and engaging style the author narrates the story 
of her heroine. Beginning with ‘‘the orphans” and their ‘‘new 
friends,” she takes the reader into pleasant homes, through 
‘*a search for the exiled daughter,” to ‘‘a tragedy,” a ‘‘ Christ- 
mas-tree,” ‘‘an elopement,”’ a ‘temperance meeting,” etc., until 
the wanderer, after so varied a life, is brought to ‘‘rest.” The 
‘‘moral” would be more readily recognized were many of the 
chapters omitted. 


4 





Our Homes. By Mary DwINELL CHELLIs.T 

THE author has become widely and favorably known as the 
author of ‘‘ From Father to Son,” ‘‘The Brewery at Taylor- 
ville,” and other temperance books. Her excellencies as a writer 
appear in still greater prominence in this volume. Her topics 
give opportunity for a close approach to the best sympathies of 
her readers, and she improves them with delicate tact and to 
good effect. 





Fallen Women, By Mason Lone.{ 


THE author starts upon the assumption that while much is be- 
ing done to ‘‘reform” fallen men, but little is attempted with a 
view to saving depraved women. Believing ‘‘a lost woman is just 
as well worth saving as a lost man,” he writes to awaken an im- 
proved sentiment. The tone of his book is good, but too slight 
a portion of it is devoted to showing how erring women may be 
reclaimed. 





Missionary Concerts, for the Sunday-school. By Rev. W. T. Smiru.|| 


THis is, in the main, a judicious collection of declamations, 
select readings, and dialogues for use in the missionary concerts 
of the Sunday-schools. Every school should have such concerts, 
and we take pleasure in commending such wholesome material 
for their use. 

*New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
Cincinnati: for sale by George Crosby. Price, $1.50. 

t New York: National Temperance Society and Publishing House, J. 
N. Stearns, Agent. Price, $1.50. 

$} Fort Wayne, Ind.: Published and sold by the author, 
| Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Price, 75c. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE NATURAL HEADSHIP OF ADAM. 


BY REV~ PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


I propose, in the following paper, (1) to state what is 
technically known as the doctrine of Adam’s natural head- 
ship, with its resultant inferences as to sin, the will, and 
personal responsibility; (2) to present some objections to 
this doctrine; (3) to consider some further objections that 
others have urged against this doctrine, with the answers 
that have been given in its defense. 

The doctrine of the natural headship of Adam, which I 
am to discuss, is that which is maintained in this country 
by Professor W. G. T. Shedd, of New York, Dr. Baird, 
author of ‘‘ Elohim Revealed,” and others. These honored 
names are representative. 


I. THE DoctRINeE. 


According to the advocates of this doctrine, the first 
man was the whole of humanity. In him the race ex- 
isted; in him was folded up the sum total of that human 
nature which, as the ages passed, has been evolved and 
individualized in the countless multitudes of his descend- 
ants. The human nature that was in Adam, though 
seminal, was entire. This theory is inseparable from the 
sternest form of traducianism. The individuals of the race 
have derived, not only their physical, but also their intel- 


lectual and moral nature from the first man. In Adam’s 
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thinking the race thought; in Adam’s feeling the race felt ; 
in Adam’s acting the race acted. The nature which Adam’s 
descendants possess is not merely ke Adam’s, it is actually 
Adam’s. Though individuals ‘are innumerable nature is 
one. There is, therefore, a race-nature, though there is, of 
course, no race-consciousness or race-personality. 

Adam sinned and fell from his original pure estate. 

Spiritually he died—that is, became separated from God as 
the source of spiritual life. Physically he died—that is, be- 
came subject to physical corruption and dissolution. In 
Adam’s fall the race fell. As in him existed the whole of 
human nature, in his sin the whole of human nature sinned. 
In his moral perversion and corruption the whole of human 
nature became perverted and corrupted. The fountain be- 
ing polluted, the entire stream flowing therefrom partook 
of the pollution. Adam’s sin entailed guilt and penalty. It 
entailed guilt and penalty for himself; but, as he was the 
race, his sin entailed guilt and penalty for the race. To 
state the matter somewhat categorically, a threefold conse- 
- quence came upon Adam as the result of his sin. 
1. Depravity. He became ‘‘totally destitute’ of love 
*to God; ‘‘supremely determined” in his whole life to a 
preference of self to God; ‘‘ possessed of entire aversion to 
God” as a holy being; ‘‘disordered and corrupted in every 
faculty ;” his will, in the sense of his moral disposition and 
drift, or tendency, was wholly turned away from God, and 
had, in itself, no power whatever to reverse that disposition 
and tendency. 

2. Guilt. By his sin Adam brought upon himself ill- 
desert. He outraged God’s holiness, and came under obli- 
gation to render satisfaction to that holiness—that is, to 
expiate his sin either by enduring punishment or making an 
atonement. 

3. Penalty. His guilt incurred and necessitated pen- 
alty—that is, ‘‘the pain or loss which is directly or indi- 
rectly inflicted by the lawgiver in vindication of his outraged 
justice.” This penalty was physical death and eternal 
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misery in hell. It involved not only the naturally retribu- 
tive results of sin, but also the punitive wrath of God 
directly administered in such form and degree as might be 
determined by the infinite mind. 

This terrific threefold result, this trinity of woe, came 
upon Adam in, and because of, his sin. But Adam was the 
race; hence the race was involved in depravity and guilt, and 
rendered subject to penalty. Because the race thus sinned 
and fell in Adam, God imputes sin to the race and visits 
wrath upon it. Every individual of the race is involved in 
the original depravity, guilt, and subjection to penalty, 
because every individual sinned in Adam; sinned, not as an 
individual, but as being seminaily in him who constituted 
the entirety of human nature. 

As a result of the seminal existence of each individual 
in Adam, each individual is responsible for the original sin. 
Each individual is, therefore, responsible for the moral con- 
dition in which he came into the world, and for all the de- 
grees of guilt which may result from the manifestations 
of his congenital nature. 

To restate the doctrine summarily: Human nature is 
one. The whole of it was in Adam—the human nature of 
the present generation, of all past generations, of all gen- 
erations to come. Because of original sin, the state, dispo- 
sition, and tendency of human nature is sin and guilt. 
To use Dr. Shedd’s formula, ‘‘Sin is a nature, and that 
nature, guilt.’’ The will, being not the individual’s fac- 
ulty of volitions, but the tendency or determination of 
the nature, its bondage in evil is utter and hopeless. Hu- 
man nature has in it no recuperative energy. It is lost and 
ruined totally and forever, so far as that nature is considered 
by itself. Salvation, if it come to the race at all, must 
come wholly from God. It must come as the result of an 
unmixed sovereign, omnipotent act of divine regenerative 
power exercised upon each individual whom God, in his 
infinite wisdom and gracious mercy, chooses to save. Thus 
the doctrine we are considering prepares the way for a super- 
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natural atonement, an unconditioned election, and an effect- 
ive or irresistible calling, regeneration, and sanctification 
of a chosen people taken out of the fallen and corrupt mass 
of the race, in accordance with an inscrutable determination 
of the divine mind. 7 

I believe that I have fairly, and for the present pur- 
pose, sufficiently, stated the doctrine before us. Let us 
consider now 

II. Some Osjections. 

I wish to say, at the outset, that this theory has the 
merit of great logical consistency. If two or three of its 
fundamental propositions are accepted, the whole theory 
must follow as a matter of course. It is, however, with 
these propositions that I make my quarrel. 

I shall endeavor, first, as succinctly and clearly as pos- 
sible, to state what I conceive to be the fundamental errors 
of the theory, and then pass on to consider, in conclusion, 
some further objections which others have raised, and the 
indefensible answers that have been made to these objec- 
tions by the advocates of the theory. 

The justification of this purpose, if it needs any justifi- 
cation, is the firm belief that the theory does not correspond 
to the facts of human experience and consciousness. It is, 
moreover, opposed to the deepest feelings and sentiments 
of the human heart. I am aware that this remark may 
provoke a smile. The smile may be the expression of pity, 
it may be of ridicule. The pity or the ridicule might be 
justified by the statement that the subject in hand affords 
no occasion for the utterance of ‘‘sentiment.’’ ‘‘ You have 
to do,” I may be told, ‘‘not with feelings, but with reasons 
and arguments.” Is this wholly true? Are we not often 
brought face to face with error so buttressed with argument, 
so fenced with the chevaux-de-frise of skilled dialectic, that we 
are unable, by mere reasoning, to accomplish its overthrow, 
while, at the same time, there is within us a feeling, an in- 
stinct, perhaps, truer than any collocation of formal syllo- 
gisms, more powerful than the keenest and heaviest weapons 
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of logic, which compels us to maintain an unyielding front 
before the error, and to possess our souls in a crucial pa- 
tience until the long-delayed truth shall appear and the 
long-baffling mystery shall dissolve? Pure reasoning alone 
will never accomplish the defeat of error and the triumph 
of truth. 
A poet has wisely sung: 
“Ah, God is other than we think, 
His ways are far above, 


Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by child-like love.” 


The truth in these lines has a far wider range than we 
are apt to suppose. 

‘ It is not to be understood, however, that the theory 
under discussion is all error. On the contrary, it contains 
much truth, profoundly conceived. Nor is the present 
opposition to the theory made on the ground of mere feel- 
ing; for feeling, alone, often leads into grave error. ‘There 
are reasons to urge, which seem to me to be weighty. 

I hold the theory to be erroneous: 

1. Jn that it rests upon an exaggerated traducianism. The 
theory certainly does not violate the axiomatic principle, that 
the involution must equal the evolution. There is no more 
in the conclusion than is assumed in the major premise of 
the syllogism. If the race was in Adam in the sense which 
the theory maintains, then the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to-day for the sin of six thousand years ago may at 
least be stoutly argued. I maintain, however, and consist- 
ently, I think, with a proper traducianism, that the race 
was not in Adam in such a sense that the individual of 
to-day can be held responsible for the sin of six thousand 
years ago. This may be shown most clearly, perhaps, by 
means of illustration. The oak of to-day was developed, 
we say, and truly, from an acorn. That acorn came from 
the boughs of the parent oak, which, in its turn, was devel- 
oped a century ago from another acorn; and so on. Now, 
it is only by a figure of speech that we can say that the oak 
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of to-day existed in the oak of one hundred years ago, or 
even that the oak of to-day existed in the acorn whence it 
sprung. The most that we can say is, that the life-germ 
which produced the oak of to-day was in the acorn, and 
that the life-principle which produced the acorn was in the 
oak of last century. It is not strictly true to say that the 
oak of to-day was in the oak of last century, unless we 
qualify our statement by saying that the former was fofen- 
tially in the latter—that is, it was in it as a possibility, not 
as a fact. Not one particle of the matter in the present oak 
was in the past oak. None of the identical chemical sub- 
stances and fluids that are here were there. Behind all 
acorns and all oaks is a vital, co-ordinating power. That 
power or principle is persistent. It operates according to a 
definite plan, so that oaks always and everywhere propagate 
oaks. What that vital, co-ordinating power is, who shall 
tell us? That is the sphinx of modern science. We should 
not go far astray were we reverently to say, it is God. 

To apply the illustration. The man of to-day sprung 
from the man of the last generation. He, in his turn, 
sprung from the man of the preceding generation; and so 
on. Now, it is not true to say baldly that the man of to- 
day was in the man of ten generations back, or even in the 
man of one generation back.* None of the particles of 
matter that are in this man were in that. None of the 
identical chemical substances and fluids that are here were 
there. The conscience, the will, the sensibility that are in 
the man before us were not actually in his ancestor. In the 
ancestor, by virtue of his power of procreation, there was 
the potentiality, the possibility, of numberless descendants. 
But, it is said, that men always beget men, not apes, 
or any other different order of creatures. True, behind 
man, as behind the oak, there is the one inexhaustible vital, 
co-ordinating principle which works according to definite 

*If it were true, it would logically involve consequences from which 


any sane man might well shrink. It is an exaggerated and, therefore, 
untrue, statement of the law of heredity. 
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pian, and never misses its purpose. Man begets man, and 
there is a real and influential relation between the one and 
the other. But the man begotten is not the same as the 
man begetting. He is like, but likeness is not identity. 
Human beings are propagated through countless genera- 
tions. They are like and vitally related to each other in 
their likeness; there is a true solidarity of the race; but 
they are not identical in nature. Nature is an abstraction, 
not a substance. Nature has no existence apart from the 
individual. The individual zs a being; he as a nature. 
Being itself is an abstraction apart from something which 2s. 
Human nature not only has no existence apart from the 
individual (unless we can say that an abstraction, a name, 
has existence), but, also, it has no moral qualities. Na- 
ture, in the abstract, is neither moral nor immoral. It 
is only when it becomes concrete—that is, it is only 
when an individual exists who has nature, that nature is 
moral or immoral. That individual, moreover, in order to 
constitute him a moral being, must be endowed with con- 
sciousness, reason, sensibility, will. ‘‘ Nothing is virtuous 
or immoral,” says Reid, ‘‘which is not voluntary.” In 
Adam, according to the plan and by the sustaining power 
of God, -there was the possibility of unnumbered descend- 
ants like him in nature; in fact, deriving from him, through 
successive generation, the great elemental dispositions and 
tendencies of their congenital natures as individuals. To 
say more than that—to say that Adam’s descendants existed 
in him in such a sense that they could participate in his act 
of sin, an act essentially of the will, and that they, as indi- 
viduals, are therefore responsible for that sin—is, it seems to 
me, at least unscientific. It is the extreme of traducianism. 
It necessitates the conception that each one of Adam’s un- 
numbered posterity was in him, not only seminally but 
andividually. 

Another argument against the theory in question, which 
may properly be introduced at this point, arises from the 
fact that this theory proves too much. If a determination 
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of the nature away from God is propagable, so also is a 
determination of the nature toward God; and we ought to 
have a race congenitally Christian. It is but an evasion to 
say, as Augustine substantially does, that, though Chris- 
tians are regenerate, they propagate as sinners. It is not 
true to say that, because in the language of Scripture the 
Christian has both a ‘‘new man” and ‘‘old man,” there- 
fore Augustine's assumption is sound. If sin has its sole 
midus in the physical nature, and is wholly sensuous, then 
propagation must, of necessity, perpetuate depravity. 

But man is not a duality after he becomes a Christian. 
He is not two, but one. He is a single personality ; and 
the language which seems to ascribe to him a duality of be- 
ing is but an accommodation of human speech, to represent, 
as clearly and vividly as possible, the complex experience 
through which man passes in his spiritual development. 

I hold the theory under consideration to be unsound: 

2. Because it ts based on an erroneous definition of the will. 
On this perplexing and long-argued question of the will I 
have no disposition or ability to make extended observa- 
tions. Whatever view of the will we may take, we are in- 
volved in speculative difficulties. On this, however, I stand 
as upon solid ground; namely, that the freedom of the will 
ts a dictum of consciousness. The persistency with which 
consciousness renders this dictum explains why, in practical 
life, fatalistic, or necessarian speculations have so limited 
an influence on conduct. The common sense of the race is 
a pretty sure index of truth. 

The theory before us makes will and nature, or tend- 
ency, synonomous. The tendency is the will. Man, having 
a nature propagated from fallen Adam which is depraved 
and guilty, has, by that fact, a depraved and guilty will. 
His will is his evilly enslaved nature or disposition. Human 
nature is one physico-spiritual entity. It is propagated 
from man to man and from generation to generation. Na- 
ture is conceived of apart from any individual. It is 
distinguished from the individuals in which it successively 
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appears, as the whole from its parts. As humanity has one 
nature, it must have but oe will. There is, therefore, prop- 
erly no individual will. In each individual the one will 
rises to consciousness. We are compelled, then, assuming 
that will and nature are identical, to conceive of will apart 
from personality. But a will is an essential element of per- 
sonality. We might almost say that will is personality. 
The person zs a self-conscious will. Or better, as Dr. 
Bushnell puts it, ‘‘The will is the spinal column of per- 
sonality.” Separate the will from the person—the self- 
conscious individual—and it ceases to exist. According to 
the theory, however, nature is one; nature is conceived of 
apart from the individual; will, as being identical with 
nature, is one, and is conceived of apart from the indi- 
vidual; there is, therefore, o individual will. We are not 
individuals—or, at least, true personalities. We are but 
succeeding wavelets on the mighty stream of human life. 
We rise out of the current a brief moment; what may we 
expect but that we shall sink again to lose ourselves in the 
unbroken tide. If this is not pantheism, it is at least 
pananthropism. 

Again, the will is termed the self-determination of the 
nature; but, according to Professor Bowen and many oth- 
ers, ‘‘determination in man is a function of the understand- 
ing, and takes place in view of reasons.” ‘‘No,’’ says the 
theory, ‘‘the determination exists in the nature apart from 
the individual, and, of course, apart from reasons because 
apart from consciousness.”’ It is singular, if this be true, 
that the Scriptures so constantly urge upon men veasons why 
they should turn from sin to God. If will is nature, 
and nature is irremediably turned toward evil, there is an 
indescribable refinement of irony in the words, ‘‘ Come now, 
SAITH THE Lorp, and Jet us REASON together.” The preacher 
of the Gospel, pressing home upon the minds and hearts 
of- men the great Scriptural reasons for repentance and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, is engaged in a veritable 
Quixotic tilt. 
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I have but to observe finally, on this point, that the 
theory renders the real fall of man as impossible as his self- 
recovery. It renders the fall impossible. If nature and 
will are identical, and, as a result of the enslavement of the 
nature in sin, the will has no power to reverse its determi- 
nation, then the nature, as it existed in an unfallen state, 
was equally enslaved in holiness, and the will had no power 
to reverse its holy determination. As solicitation has no 
power to divert the sinful determination of the depraved 
will, so temptation has no power to divert the holy deter- 
mination of the holy will. As the depraved will is unable 
to divert itself from its sinful determination, so the holy 
will has no power to divert itself from its holy determina- 
tion. Man is, therefore, a machine having only the quality 
of moral inertia. If he was rightly started, his direction 
could not be reversed by himself nor by any being but the 
author of the machine. He ceases to be, in any proper 
sense, moral; and, since sin exists, God must have been its 
author. The advocates of the theory have escaped the 
Scylla of indeterminism, only to fall into the Charybdis of 
fatalism, or to lie stranded on the reef of the farthest. 
going pessimism. 

I hold the theory under discussion to be unsound. 

3. In that it destroys probation. A consistent advocate 
of this doctrine must admit, I think, that, according to his 
definition of will and his conception of man’s state in sin, 
men ow have no true probation. All that men now have 
is a temporary immunity from the full execution of the 
penalty of sin. Justice delays, not that men may repent, 
because they will not repent, are morally unable to repent, 
though justice delay a thousand millenniums. The delay is 
to be accounted for only on the supposition that it is to give 
time and opportunity for the electing purpose of divine 
grace to be accomplished. The delay of justice is certainly 
not merciful so far as the non-elect are concerned, for the 
brief withholding of penalty only results, only can result, 
in an increase of guilt and consequent penalty. Delay of 
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punishment is not probation. But the advocates of this 
theory fall back on that Redan of their faith—namely, the 
existence of the race in Adam. Adam certainly had a 
probation. We were in Adam in sucha sense that we could 
sin in him. Therefore (sic) we all had a probation. This 
is not very satisfactory, to say the least. One would think 
that consciousness is an essential element in the probation 
of rational creatures. True, Adam was conscious. But I 
was not conscious, you were not conscious, in Adam. Con- 
sciousness belongs to the individual, and no individual can 
be conscious for any one but himself It is evident, then, 
that the race of individuals (and the race has no existence 
other than a merely metaphysical existence apart from the 
existence of individuals constituting the race)—the race has 
had no probation. Only one individual, out of countless 
millions of individuals, has had a true probation. If this 
be true, it may be just, according to some standard utterly 
beyond the cognizance of the human reason. It certainly 
is inscrutable. 


III. FuRTHER OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head I shall notice, as briefly as possible, 
some objections which others have urged against the doc- 
trine of Adam’s natural headship, and also the answers 
which have been offered to those objections. 

1. It is objected that ‘‘there can be no sin apart from 
and prior to consciousness.’”’ In answer to this objection it 
is said, that ‘‘the larger part of men’s evil dispositions and 
acts are imperfectly conscious, and of many such disposi- 
tions and acts the evil quality is not discerned at all.” I 
have no care to dispute this. Habitual actions are prac- 
ticed by all men without the concurrence of a distinct exer- 
cise of consciousness with each action. This is a truism. 
But this does not fully meet the objection. Sin must have 
a beginning, and sin can not have a beginning ‘‘apart from 
and prior to consciousness.” ‘‘True,” it is said in reply, 
‘‘but Adam began sin, and began it consciously.” Un- 
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doubtedly, Adam’s sin was committed consciously. It must 
have been so. Here, then, is the essential element which 
must accompany the initial act of sin—namely, conscious- 
ness. But consciousness is an attribute of the individual. 
Adam could be conscious only for himself. There is no 
such thing in reality as a race-consciousness. Adam’s de- 
scendants were not conscious in Adam. The objection, 
then, is valid as against the theory which predicates of any 
one sin, in the sense of guilt, before consciousness. 

2. It is objected ‘‘that man can not be responsible for a 
sinful nature which he did not personally originate.” To 
this, reply is made, ‘‘that the objection ignores the testi- 
mony of conscience and of Scripture. These assert that we 
are responsible for what we are.” This reply is not alto- 
gether veracious. Neither Scripture nor conscience assert 
that man is responsible for what he was before conscious- 
ness. What I am is something very different from what I 
was when I began to be. What I am to-day is, under God, 
largely the product of my own volition and activity. What 
I was is not. The Scripture addresses men who are self- 
conscious. It speaks to them as those who have expe- 
rience of life. Moreover, consciousness of responsibility 
for what we are is the product of mental activity and 
growth. It is the result of reflective thought. A child has 
no such consciousness; an untutored savage has no such 
consciousness. 

It is further urged, in reply to the objection stated, that 
‘‘if man’s original righteousness or the new affection im- 
planted in regeneration have moral character, then the 
inborn tendency to evil has moral character; as the former 
are commendable, so the latter is condemnable.’’> There is 
no true parallel here. There would be if the above were 
urged with reference to the case of Adam. In his case a 
corrupt nature came into existence in connection with con- 
sciousness. Regeneration is not something accomplished in 
an unconscious person. Regenerating grace does not fall 
in secret, renewing strokes, like ‘‘the blows of a slung-shot 
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in the night.’’ No man is regenerated in his sleep or in a 
state of coma. Mysterious as the working of divine grace 
is, it does not operate apart from consciousness. To say 
that it does is to say what can not be proved, and what is 
against all rational presumption. 

3. It is objected, ‘‘that Adam’s sin can not be imputed 
to us, since we can not repent of it.’’ The answer is made, 
that ‘‘we can not repent of Adam’s sin as our personal act 
or as Adam’s personal act, but regarding his sin as the 
apostasy of our common nature we can repent of it and 
do repent of it.” This reply has force only on the basis 
of a definition of repentance which departs very widely 
from the generally received definition. A man can not re- 
pent of that which he has not done. He may repent of 
something done in the past of which he was not conscious 
at the time, but concerning which he is now conscious that 
he did it as a person who might have done and ought to 
have done otherwise. Mere sorrow for the state in which 
we find ourselves, as the result of some other person’s act, 
however deep and sincere it may be, is not repentance. A 
father may have entailed poverty and shame upon his chil- 
dren by a deed of crime. The children may grieve over 
their condition, and even seek to make amends for the 
crime; but they can not repent of their condition as if them- 
selves were blamable for it, nor can they repent of their 
father’s crime. 

4. It is objected ‘‘that if we be responsible for Adam’s 
sin, we must also be responsible for the sins of our imme- 
diate ancestors.’’ To this reply is made, ‘‘that the apos- 
tasy of human nature could occur but once. The subsequent 
sins of Adam and of our immediate ancestors are no longer 
acts which determine or change the nature—they only show 
what the nature is. We are, therefore, responsible only for 
that original apostasy.”” This reply does not meet the object- 
ion. Granted that no act subsequent to Adam’s initial trans- 
gression changes the nature, it is still to be said that, if we 
were in Adam in such a sense as to be responsible for the 
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change of nature, we certainly were, in such a sense as to 
be responsible for every act of his life. If we acted in 
Adam at all, we acted in all that he did. If we were in 
Adam, much more truly were we in our near ancestors. 
If we sinned in Adam, we sinned in them. Nature, accord- 
ing to the theory, let us remember, is one. It is nature 
that sinned. What we did in our ancestors effected no 
radical change, perhaps, in the nature, but it must have 
increased the guilt of that nature. Hence guilt and respon- 
sibility are cumulative. We bear all the guilt of preceding 
generations, and are subject to its penalty. Of him who 
holds the theory before us, and yet denies the above, I 
ask: How is it that the individual of to-day could be in the 
first man in such a sense as to sin in and with him, and yet 
not be in any of that first man’s descendants, through whom 
we have derived our being, in such a sense as to sin in and 
with them, and thus participate in all the degrees of their 
crime and guilt? Logically, the doctrine of our responsi- 
bility for Adam’s sin visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, not to the third, but to the three hundredth, 
the three thousandth generation. The objection is valid 
against the theory.* 

In closing this discussion let me call attention to what I 
conceive to be a fundamental error pervading the whole 
theory—the error to which I allude is the continual confound- 
ing of consequence and penalty. Every consequence of sin 
is conceived as penalty of sin. Of course, if we admit that 
the race was in Adam in such a sense as to sin in him, and 
in such a sense that individuals of to-day are responsible for 
that original sin, then it follows that every painful and 
loathsome consequence of that original sin is penal conse- 
quence. If the race was mot in Adam in such a sense that 
individuals of to-day are responsible for the act which he 
committed, then penalty and consequence are not identical. 

* The answers to objections (which I have put in quotation marks) are 


not suppositious, but real. They are copied from the express statements 
of one of the advocates of the theory discussed. 
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A father, by a course of vice, involves himself in disgust- 
ing and painful disease. He begets a child, to whom, under 
the stern yet beneficent law of heredity, the disease is trans- 
mitted. The child suffers. What is the child’s suffering? 
Penalty? To whom? To the child? Then the child 
sinned in his father, and is blamable for the occurrence of 
the disease. Hence he suffers justly. But such a conclu- 
sion is absolutely and irresistibly revolting to a candid mind. 
The child is not an object of condemnation, but of pity. 
His suffering is a consequence of the father’s sin. It is a 
penalty on the father that his child suffers. It is not a pen- 
alty on the child. If the child also follows a course of vice, 
and so aggravates and confirms his inherited disease, then, 
in so far as that disease is aggravated it is penalty, and no 
farther. In so far is the child responsible, and no farther. 

There is thus a very important distinction to be drawn 
between penalty and consequence. This the theory fails to 
do. This it can not do and be consistent with itself. 

I am not constructing a theory or doctrine, but combat- 
ing one. That which I have assailed seems to me to be 
philosophically and ethically indefensible as an account of 
Adam’s headship to the human race. The Scriptural argu- 
ment I shall not touch now. It will always be found, how- 
ever, that though the Scriptures sometimes transcend reason, 
they do not contradict reason; and, least of all, do they 
oppose themselves to the deepest, noblest sentiments of the 
human heart. 
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ArrtIcte II. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP AND ITS DATE. 
BY D. W. PHILLIPS, D. D. 


Tuts is the last book in the Bible. If we may speak 
of the Word of God as marching on through the world and 
through the ages, our book may be compared to the head- 
light on a mighty engine. The burnished mirror behind it 
concentrates all the rays, and shoots them across fathoms of 
darkness, revealing to the practiced engineer the condition 
of a long stretch of his appointed way. To the earnest and 
thoughtful Christian this book is of unspeakable value. It 
is full of warning and encouragement. It portrays in grand 
outlines the progress and various fortunes of the Church 
through the ages, until she shall have become fully pre- 
pared for her final state of blessedness. It is a pictorial 
panorama of the progress of the war between truth and 
falsehood, between holiness and sin, between Michael and 
his angels and the dragon and his angels. 

From my earliest childhood the Bible has been to me an 
object of the deepest interest. I have bestowed much labor 
on most of the books of the holy volume. I have read very 
often this most wonderful of all the fruits of inspiration, the 
last in the Book of God, and longed to understand it; and 
trusted that the time would come when I might be able to 
decipher some of these most sublime and truly awful hiero- 
glyphics. It seemed to me that the very name Revelation, 
that is inscribed on its front, is a misnomer, if the book 
was intended by the Lord Jesus to be of as little use to his 
Church as it has actually been. The best key to unlock its 
mysteries that I have found is familiarity with all that pre- 
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cedes it in the holy volume and in the history of the He- 
brew nation. 

The Apocalypse, both as to form and destination, is an 
epistle. It was sent to the seven churches in the province 
of Asia. Its proper beginning is at the fourth verse of 
chapter first. Every epistle in the New Testament, except 
two, begins with the name or title of the writer. The salu- 
tation, the prayer, and doxology, i, 4-6, conform exactly to 
the apostolic method. It closes, also, in exactly the same 
manner as the apostolic epistles generally, xxii, 21. 

It has occurred to me that the title of the book, chapter 
i, 1-3, is from another hand., It is probable that the ven- 
erable apostle, situated as he was on Patmos, wrote but one 
letter, and sent it to the angel of the church at Ephesus. 
Then, I suppose, copies were made and sent to the other 
churches. Very naturally that angel, whoever he was, 
prefixed the title to the copies he made, and recommended 
the reading of them. We may trust that he himself was 
greatly blessed by the perusal of the letter; that he repented 
of his defection, and returned to his first love; and thus the 
threat to remove the candlestick out of its place was 
withdrawn. 

The divine authority of this book depends wholly on its 
authorship. If it was written by the Apostle John, it has a 
right to its place in the sacred canon. If it was not written 
by him it is a base imposition. Archbishop Trench puts 
this matter in a very clear light. ‘‘So far as the Apoca- 
lypse,’”’ says he, ‘‘is allowed to witness for its own author- 
ship, it is difficult to refuse to find in these words, ‘John 
to the seven churches in Asia,’ a strong internal argument 
that we have here an authentic work of St. John. The 
writer avouches himself as ‘John;’ but though there may 
have been Johns many in the Church at this time, John the 
presbyter, and others, still it is well-nigh impossible to con 
ceive any other but John ¢he apostle, who would have named 
himself by this name alone, with no further style or addi- 
tion. We instinctively feel that for any one else there 
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would have been an affectation of simplicity, concealing a 
most real arrogance in the very plainness of this title, in the 
assumption that thus to mention himself was sufficient to 
insure his recognition, or that he had a right to appropriate 
this name in so absolute a manner to himself. The unique 
position in the Church of St. John, the beloved apostle, 
and now the sole surviving apostle, the one remaining link 
between the faithful of this time and the earthly life of their 
Lord, abundantly justified in him that which would have ill 
become any other; just as a king or queen, as representa- 
tive persons in a nation, will sign by their Christian names 
only, but not any other besides. Despite all which has 
been urged to avoid this conclusion, it is assuredly either 
John the apostle and evangelist who writes the Apocalypse, 
or one who, assuming his style and title, desires to pass 
himself off as John—in other words, a falsarius. Are the 
opposers of St. John’s authorship of this book prepared for 
the alternative?” (Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches in Asia, pages 13 and 14.) 

The date of the Apocalypse is scarcely less important 
than its authorship. The interpretation of it will be very 
materially affected by the answer that will be given to the 
question, When was it written? or when was the revelation 
made? It is manifest that it was written at a time of severe 
persecution on account of the faith. Was it written under 
Nero, or under Domitian? The Neronian persecution began 
in the year 64. There is no clear evidence that it extended 
into the provinces. The Domitian persecution commenced 
some thirty years later—about 95. We may assume that 
under one or the other of these emperors John was ban- 
ished to the island of Patmos. If it was under Nero, then 
many of the predictions contained in this book may have’ 
been fulfilled during that reign, and soon after in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. But if it was under Domitian that John 
was banished, then those wonderful prophecies, which em- 
brace about half of the book, must have a different mean- 
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ing. The book itself does not contain decisive indications of 
the date of its composition. The ancient testimony is de- 
cidedly in favor of the later date. If I mistake not, we have 
still more sure evidence of the time when these visions 
were seen. 

After the council which met in Jerusalem in the year 
50, we have no sure knowledge of the movements of John. 
We may probably accept so much of the ancient tradition 
as this, that some time, for some unknown reasons, he left 
Jerusalem and made Ephesus his home. Whether he went 
directly from the one place to the other is unknown. We 
may admit, further, that while at Ephesus he had the over- 
sight of the seven churches in Asia. Very likely his field of 
labor was much wider, that it extended as far as the Gos- 
pel had been preached and churches established. Seven 
churches were addressed, not because there were no more 
in that region, but because of the significance of the num- 
ber seven, which prevails so much in this book. We may 
further accept the tradition, that while he had his residence 
at Ephesus he was banished, as he himself states, to the 
isle of Patmos, where he received the revelations; and that 
he wrote out in full what he saw and heard in a letter which 
he sent to the seven churches. 

Now, in order to ascertain when these things occurred, 
let us take as our starting point the apostolic council at 
Jerusalem in the year 50, when five apostles, doubtless 
guided by the Holy Spirit, entered into a compact, dividing 
the world between them. Paul and Barnabas were to go 
to the Gentiles; James, Cephas, and John, to the Jews. 
After separating from Paul, Barnabas withdraws, or is with- 
drawn, from that position, and Paul remains as the only 
apostle to the Gentiles. 

The epistle to the Galatians, in which this compact is 
related, was written several years after that event, six or 
eight years after. We may, I think, safely infer that the 
arrangement entered into was still in force—namely, that the 
parties labored within their own proper provinces; that 
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John at that time was still laboring among the Jews, and 
not within the field assigned to Paul. 

In the Spring of 58 or 59 Paul stopped at Miletus on 
his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, and summoned the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus to meet him at that place. 
From that most remarkable address delivered by Paul to 
the Ephesian elders, it may be inferred with entire confi- 
dence that neither John nor any other apostle was at that 
time in Ephesus or anywhere else in the province of Asia. 

A few years after this interview with the Ephesian elders, 
about the year 62, Paul wrote an epistle to the Church at 
Ephesus. In that letter he speaks of himself as follows: 
‘I, Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles; 
if ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you-ward, how that by revelation he 
made known unto me the mystery, as I wrote before in few 
words; . . . that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of the promise in 
Christ by the Gospel; whereof I was made a minister, 
according to the gift of the grace of God given unto me by 
the effectual working of his power; unto me, who am less 
than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Wherefore, I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for 
you, which is your glory.”” Here he represents himself as 
the apostle to the Gentiles. If John was at this very time 
filling the place in the Church at Ephesus which he once 
occupied, is it at all probable that he would have expressed 
himself thus? Though in this epistle no salutation is sent 
to any one in particular, is it conceivable that there should 
not be some recognition of John, if he was then at Ephesus, 
a person, though so very different from Paul, yet surely not 
his inferior ? 

The letter to the Colossians was written about the same 
time. That Church was as near Ephesus as some of the 
seven addressed in the Apocalypse. Paul also, it seems, 
had written a letter to the Church in Laodicea, and he 
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charged the Colossians to have an interchange of letters. 
In this letter, also, Paul speaks of his commission to the 
Gentiles, as if he was the only authoritative teacher to whom 
they could look. On that account he says: ‘‘I would that 
ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at 
Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh, that their hearts might be comforted,” etc. If John, 
who was as competent and as authoritative a teacher as Paul 
himself, was at that time on the ground, this anxiety of 
Paul would, indeed, be very strange. 

It is probable that Paul was released from the imprison- 
ment of which we read in the last chapter of the Acts. Be- 
tween the two imprisonments—that is, between the years 
64 and 67—he visited Ephesus, where he found the Church 
in great disorder. The evils which he foretold, Acts xx, 
29, 30, had already begun to make their appearance. He 
left Timothy there to finish what he had begun when he 
went to Macedonia. From the latter country he wrote his 
first epistle to Timothy, giving him minute instruction how 
to proceed in so responsible a position. Is it possible that 
the Apostle John could have taken up his residence at this 
time at Ephesus? If he had been there, and had left 
or been banished, is it conceivable that, in such a letter, no 
reference should have been made to him? This epistle was 
written in the year 65 or 66. 

In Romans xv, 20, and 2 Corinthians x, 13, I under- 
stand the apostle to refer to such a distribution of territory 
as we find recorded in Galatians ii, 9. While all the apos- 
tles preached the same Gospel they had different aptitudes. 
Some of them could do better among the Gentiles, and 
some better among the Jews. Paul made it a point of 
honor—gedorepouusvov—to keep within his own allotted 
province, so as to avoid all danger of collision. ‘‘The care 
of all the churches in the Gentile world,” Paul says, ‘‘ came 
upon him.” Is it not safe to infer that the apostles to the 
Jews—James, Cephas, and John—were equally careful to 
keep within their own appointed limits? 
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The author of the Apocalypse writes in the manner and 
with the authority of an apostle. He passes judgment, 
assumed to be infallible, on matters of doctrine and of 
Church life. Yea, more, he evidently proceeds on the 
ground that whatever he may have been to others, to these 
seven churches he certainly was an apostle. Though I be- 
lieve that the arrangement by the apostles, as to their re- 
spective fields of labor, was the work of the Holy Spirit, I 
do not pretend to say that the Great Head of the Church 
was so bound that in particular exigencies he could not 
depart from it. I have no idea that Paul would have 
objected if the Lord had thought it best to command John, 
who was an apostle to the Jews, to write epistles to certain 
Gentile churches situated within the province of Paul. 
But is it probable that this would have been done while 
Paul felt that the care of all the Gentile churches rested 
on him? 

It is not likely that these seven churches knew much 
about John before he took up his abode among them. 
Paul had never been much in his company, and he may 
have had as little occasion to speak of him either in public 
or in private as to write of him in his epistles. But the 
author of the Apocalypse takes it for granted that he was 
well known to this entire circle of churches. The tradition 
is that John had been living some years at Ephesus before 
he was banished to Patmos. Such a tradition is certainly 
in perfect harmony with the Apocalypse. If it was under 
Nero that he was banished, must he not have been living at 
Ephesus as early as the date of Paul’s epistle? For still 
stronger reasons John must have been at Ephesus as early 
as the date of Paul’s first epistle to Timothy. But in Paul’s 
epistles written from Rome to churches and individuals in 
Asia, and in the subsequent one from Macedonia, we find 
not the slightest trace of John. 

If we had clear evidence that John did take up his resi- 
dence at Ephesus in Paul’s life-time, and that he was there 
at or about the time that Paul wrote his epistle to that 
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church, or his epistle to Timothy, who was laboring there, 
we should admit the fact, though we should feel that it was 
exceedingly strange that these two most wonderful men 
should, at the very same time, be laboring for and in the 
province of Asia, and yet no hint given of it either in 
the Acts or in the epistles. 

If John was banished under Nero he must have been at 
Patmos about the time that Paul suffered death. As 
the Apocalypse implies an intimate acquaintance of some 
standing between John and these churches, the two apos- 
tles, after Paul’s release, must have labored together within * 
a comparatively narrow field. John, who about fifteen years 
before had given up the Gentile world to Paul, while he 
himself should go to the circumcision, must have assumed 
apostolic authority within Paul’s proper field of labor. 

If all the mercies and judgments contained in the book 
sealed with seven seals, and all the wonderful things indi- 
cated by the trumpets, had reference to Judea and Jerusa- 
lem, and were fulfilled in the overthrow of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, then all these things came to pass within about 
two years after the visions were seen. Was the destruction 
of Jerusalem an event of so very great importance to the 
kingdom of Christ as to be worthy to be foretold with such 
impressive fullness so very short a time before it came to 
pass? It may be said that the Savior deemed that event 
of sufficient significance to give to it considerable space in 
his last instruction to his apostles. True, in answer to 
their anxious question, he replied with great fullness; but 
the very fact that that prophecy was, in an authentic form, 
in the possession of believers, made another prediction of 
the same event, if not wholly unnecessary, at least of far 
less importance. The principal reasons why the Savior 
spoke with so much fullness were to satisfy his disciples, and 
to give such instruction that those who should live to see 
that catastrophe might be enabled to escape. 

It was foretold by Daniel that when the Messiah should 
be cut off, both the sanctuary and the nation of the Jews 
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should belong to him no longer. The best scholars are 
agreed that the phrase, ‘‘but not for himself”—chapter 
ix, 26—is not a proper rendering of the original. Ga- 
briel is very sparing of words, and therefore occasion- 
ally there is some obscurity. He said simply, ‘‘and not 
to him.” The probable meaning is, the Jewish nation 
will be his no longer. They denied Jesus before Pilate. 
They cut him off. He, on his part, denied them and cut 
them off. Long before Titus and his legions came the 
temple had ceased to be the house of God. Mark the 
‘ striking language of the Savior. Near the commencement 
of his public ministry he called the temple ‘‘My Father’s 
house ;”’ but when leaving it for the last time, he said: 
‘* Behold your house is left to you desolate.”’ It was his 
Father’s house no longer. The hour had come, of which 
the Savior spoke to the woman of Samaria, when all spe- 
cial sacredness attached to particular places had’ ceased 
forever. With the exception of a small remnant, according 
to the election of grace, the posterity of Abraham were no 
longer God’s peculiar people. 

If the visions embracing full half of this book concerned 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people, very strange is it that the 
Hebrew apostle should not have been commissioned to 
address the churches in Jerusalem, and in the Holy Land; 
who must have been vastly more interested in these events 
than the seven churches so far away, and composed mainly, 
if not wholly, of Gentiles. 

If the ancient testimonies respecting the date of the 
Apocalypse were as strongly in favor of the earlier date as 
they are in favor of the later, the considerations I have now 
adduced would certainly be sufficient to create a doubt; 
but, as the case stands, I believe them to be sufficient to 
form a certainty that the visions were seen under the reign of 
Domitian, between the years 95 and 98 of the first century. 

The earlier date of the Apocalypse has been maintained 
principally on two grounds, the style of the writing and 
certain expressions found in the book. 
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It is true that the style of the Apocalypse differs very 
considerably from that of the Gospel and the first epistle of 
John. The Greek is sometimes ungrammatical, and the 
construction is full of Hebraisms. It has been inferred from 
these facts that this book must have been written earlier 
than those. It has been supposed that John was not 
familiar with the Greek language before he went to Ephesus 
to reside; that it was soon after that event he wrote the 
Apocalypse; and that thus the blunders are accounted for. 

But if the Apocalypse was written during the persecu- 
tion under Nero, between the years 65 and 68, John could 
not have been a very young man; he must have been 
not far from sixty years old. I am not aware that we have 
any evidence that he was younger than his Lord. By that 
time of life his use of language must have been well estab- 
lished. The difference in the style, which is quite percep- 
tible, must be accounted for in some other way. 

The explanation given by Dr. E. H. Sears, in his ‘‘ Heart 
of Christ,” is not without weight: 


“The style of the Johannean writings,” says he, “4a subject on 
which the critics have grievously stumbled, is exceedingly variant. 
But it varies as the psychological condition of the historian differs 
from that of the seer. One writes from his own natural conscious- 
ness, the other writes from a profounder consciousness than the natue 
ral; and the style is not his own, though colored by his native genius, 
One may be perfectly simple and prosaic, the other, when essentially 
prophetic, is raised to a sphere of thought where the wing of imagina- 
tion never dares to play, and his style may assume a mystic gran- 
deur beyond that of ordinary poetry. 

‘‘But we come to another peculiarity of the Apocalypse, and one 
which seems, at first, to distinguish it strongly from the other Johan- 
nean writings, we mean the ‘bad Greek,’ which the critics have made 
so much account of. This, too, when narrowly scrutinized, remands us 
to one of the profounder principles of mental action. 

“When men pass frem a normal to a trance condition, or one 
essentially abnormal, and speak from pure spontaneity, they almost 
always speak in their vernacular tongue, seldom in a language which 
has been acquired later. If a German, who has acquired English, 
should somnambulize, he would inevitably fall back upon the speech 
which he learned from his mother’s lips, and to which his organs and 
his interior thought had always been attuned. The reason is plain: in 
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these abnormal moods the voluntary powers are in abeyance, and the 
involuntary are in full play, and will determine to no speech which is 
foreign to them and artificial, but only to their own native forms 
and idioms. 

“It is a very remarkable fact that the bad Greek of the Apoc- 
alypse is Greek which has been Hebraized. It is full of Hebrew 
idioms which have led the critics strongly to suspect that it was com- 
posed originally in Hebrew. Bishop Middleton says that if this could 
be admitted, all the difficulties on this score would vanish at once.” 
(Pages 87-89.) 





As to the bad Greek of this book, may not another sup- 
position be admissible? Every thoughtful student of the 
Apocalypse is very sensible that the right interpretation of 
it is extremely difficult. But I am not aware that the ob- 
scurity is, in any measure, owing to the bad grammar and 
foreign idioms that abound in it. Is it a contradiction to 
suppose that John was fully inspired, and yet spoke and 
wrote the Greek language incorrectly? especially when the 
errors did not at all obscure the sense. 

In his second epistle, twelfth verse, we read, ‘‘ Having 
many things to write unto you, I would not write them with 
paper and ink, but I trust to come unto you.” Again, in 
his third epistle, thirteenth verse, we read, ‘‘I had many 
things to write, but I will not with ink and pen write unto 
thee.” I infer from these statements that writing was rather 
irksome unto him. Paul, for some reason, wrote but little 
with his own hand. May he not have employed persons 
who were complete masters of the Greek idiom as well as 
penmanship ? Why may not John have done the same in 
the composition of the Gospel and the first epistle? These 
may have been composed at leisure, when he was living at 
Ephesus, where he could have the assistance of good Greek 
scholars. On the isle of Patmos, where probably the Apoca- 
lypse was written, there may have been none who could 
have aided. May not the Holy Spirit have been willing that 
the book should go forth on its mission with these defects, 
since they darkened not the sense nor weakened the force? 

This epistle, doubtless, was written in the language 
commonly used by the seven churches to whom it was ad- 
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dressed. But it is highly probable that all the communica- 
tions made to John on Patmos were in the Hebrew language. 
The apostle also may have made constant, if not exclusive, 
use of the Old Testament books in the original Hebrew. 
These considerations are sufficient to account for the He- 
braisms of the Apocalypse without supposing that it was 
first written in that language. 

Another strong argument, and, indeed, the principal 
one, for the earlier date is the supposed plain allusions to 
Jerusalem, the temple, and the Hebrew commonwealth as 
still standing. I can not, within the limits of an article, 
fully examine all such passages. I shall briefly notice a 
few of them. 

Dr. Cowles lays great stress on the sealing vision inter- 
posed between the opening of the sixth and seventh seals. 
‘*As to the historic fact here predicted,” says he, ‘‘there 
can be no rational doubt that these are the fruits of the 
Gospel among the Jews prior to the fall of their city and 
the desolation of their land.” 

Many of the emblems in this chapter are highly figurative. 
Are they not all so? If the twelve tribes here are intended 
to stand for all the Hebrew nation, why is one tribe wholly 
omitted? What is stranger still is the manner in which the 
number twelve is made up after omitting a whole tribe. 
There were, in fact, thirteen tribes in the Hebrew nation. 
The two sons of Joseph were adopted by Jacob, and made 
equal to his sons. But here we have the tribe of Joseph 
embracing both Ephraim and Manasseh, and also the 
smaller section of the same tribe, that of Manasseh, counted 
as one. The position of the tribes in the catalogue is 
apparently governed by no law. There is no regard to age 
nor to dignity, unless Judah, being placed first, is an excep- 
tion. The children of the lawful wives and of the maid- 
servants are strangely mixed up. The sons of the beloved 
wife, and who were loved most by the father, are mentioned 
last. The object appears to have been to show that all 
adventitious distinctions were done away. 
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Is it certain, is it even probable, that the reference is 
exclusively to Jews? Were the twelve tribes still distinct 
and separate in the time of Nero? Were the ten tribes 
who were carried away to Assyria ever restored? Or, if 
there were skeletons of these still remaining, is it reason- 
able to suppose that there were just as many saved out 
of these meager remnants as of the tribe of Judah? The 
very numbers used, twelve, and the square of twelve multi- 
plied by one thousand, indicate very clearly their emblem- 
atic nature. 

That these one hundred and forty-four thousand repre- 
sent the redeemed—not only those from the Hebrew nation, 
but from all the nations of the earth—is confirmed by what 
we find in chapter xiv, 1-5: ‘‘And I saw, and behold the 
Lamb standing upon the Mount Zion, and with him an 
hundred and forty-four thousand, having his name and the 
name of his Father written on their forehead. And they 
sing a new song. . . . And no one could learn the 
song except the hundred and forty-four thousand who were 
redeemed from the earth,” etc. The object of this vision 
was and is to give assurance of safety to the disciples, who 
otherwise might well despair. After reading of the three 
most terrible enemies of the Church one might well ask, Is 
it possible for any Christian to escape? Will they not all 
be destroyed? This vision fully answers the question. The 
entire number of God’s elect are seen in glory on the other 
side of death and the grave. It is manifest that these are 
not Jews only, but all the saved. They sung the new song 
of complete redemption; and none could learn that song 
but the one hundred and forty-four thousand redeemed 
from the earth. 

But the vision immediately succeeding that of the sealing 
is supposed to make it necessary to confine the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand to the Jewish people. ‘‘ After this 
I saw and behold a great multitude, which no one could 
number, out of every nation and tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the Lamb.” 
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Is it not impossible that this great multitude, which no one 
could number can be the same as the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand? <A child can count that number. In 
answer to this I will say: 

1. This innumerable multitude are the redeemed from 
among men. (Chapter vii, 9.) In chapter xiv, 1-5, the 
entire number of the redeemed is represented as being only 
one hundred and forty-four thousand. In different visions 
the very same company are represented as being countless, 
and as being one hundred and forty-four thousand. 

2. There are two distinct visions related in chapter vii. 
The first, verses 1-8, is as distinct from the second, verses 
9-17, as either of them is from the one related in chapter 
xiv, I-5. The sealing vision in chapter vii pertained to 
things done here on earth, while the second vision in the 
same chapter is of persons who have come up out of the 
great tribulation, and have washed their garments and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

3. The angel who ascended from the east speaks of 
those who were to be sealed in the most general and com- 
prehensive language, ‘‘Saying, hurt not . . . until we 
shall seal ¢#e servants of our God upon their foreheads.” 
Was it only Jews in Palestine that were exposed to the 
calamities represented by the winds which the four angels 
standing on the four corners of the earth were holding? 
Was it only for Jewish believers that the Lord cared? 
Does not every Christian need to be taken expressly under 
the divine protection ? 

4. John did not see the sealing process; nor did he see 
the persons who were sealed. He only heard the number of 
them (verse 4). But in the second vision he says that he 
saw an innumerable multitude. I believe that these are one 
and the same in different situations. 

In chapter xi John states that there was a reed given to 
him, and that he was commanded to arise and measure the 
temple of God, and the altar, and those worshiping in it. 
How absurd, it is asked, to command John to do this, if 
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Jerusalem and the temple were not still standing? Ab- 
surd would it be any way if this Jerusalem was the Jewish 
capital. How could the venerable exile go from Patmos to 
Judea? If he were there could he, not being a priest, ap- 
proach the altar of incence? In the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was there any difference made between the portions 
said to have been measured and those left out? Evidently 
the entire transaction is emblematical. 

The eighth verse of chapter eleventh is supposed to set- 
tle the question beyond all possible doubt in favor of the 
early date of the Apocalypse. The dead bodies of the two 
witnesses lie unburied three days and a half in the street of 
the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also their Lord was crucified. ‘‘The paramount 
interest and priceless value of this verse are,” says Dr. 
Cowles, ‘‘in the fact that it gives us so precisely the 
locality—the place where the witnesses fell; the place 
which was obviously the principal scene of their witnessing 
testimony. The prophetic finger is carefully put upon 
the very city; . . . dropping all figures of speech, it 
was precisely the place where the Lord Jesus was cruct- 
fied. This is perfectly definite. No words could be 
more so.” 

If the Spirit has dropped all figures of speech, and lays 
his finger om the very city where these things were done, 
why did he not say at once that Jerusalem was the very 
place. He mentions Sodom and Egypt by their proper 
names. Why not the third, also, if Jerusalem was the 
place intended? If he intended his words to be under- 
stood literally, there is no concealment effected by the 
circumlocution. 

Were there two, and only two, such witnesses in Jerusa- 
lem just before it fell? Did the two prophesy, clothed in 
sackcloth twelve hundred and sixty days? Did fire come 
out of their mouth and devour their enemies Did they 
have power to shut up the heaven that it might not rain 
in the days of their prophecy? Did they have power over 
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the waters to change them into blood, and to smite 
the earth with every kind of plague as often as they 
pleased? When the beast that ascends from the abyss 
had killed them, did the inhabitants of the earth rejoice and 
send presents to each other, during that brief period when 
the bodies lay in the street? After that did the two 
witnesses become alive, and ascend to heaven in a cloud 
in the sight of their enemies? Are any of these things 
to be understood literally? Is it probable that in the 
midst of such emblems one phrase is to be understood 
literally ? 

That great city where these things were done was called 
spiritually Sodom and Egypt, and the place where thei- 
Lord was crucified. Among men it was not known by 
these names; but it was called thus by the Spirit, because 
these names represented truly its inner nature. Men called 
it possibly the holy apostolic metropolis of God or earth; 
but when stripped of its meretricious ornament there was 
left only Sodom and Egypt, and the place where the Lord 
was crucified. 

Sodom represented the foulest depravity. Egypt stood 
for the most unjust and cruel persecution of the people of 
God. It is Egypt in the time of Moses that is specially 
intended. The third name of the great city is differently 
given. It is called, spiritually, the place where the Lord 
was crucified. Why not say Jerusalem, for that is the 
place intended? For very obvious reasons, I believe, Sodom 
‘and Egypt are sufficiently clear without any limitation or 
qualification. Very different is the case with Jerusalem. 
In the Old Testament, and in the estimation of all pious 
Israelites, it stands almost always for the very best of this 
earth and the fittest emblem of heaven. Hence, in order 
to portray the exceeding corruption and daring wickedness 
of the great city where the witnesses were slain and their 
dead bodies treated with such contumely, it is compared 
to Jerusalem as the murderer of the Lord. We have 
here a regular climax. The power of language to por- 
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tray depravity and impious rebellion is here completely 
exhausted. 

I believe that in these passages, rightly understood, 
there is not the least foundation for the theory that the book 
was written in the time of Nero. There are other passages, 
but none stronger than these, which are supposed to prove 
the earlier date of this book. If time and space allowed 
I think that it could be shown that the theory I oppose 
is as destitute of internal evidence as it is of external. 

















THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


BY REV, C. E. SMITH. 


Wuat is the baptism of the Holy Spirit? Is it a 
spiritual experience which marks an advance in Christian 
character? Is it a power of working miracles which was 
confined to the apostolic age? It is common to pray for 
it; yet, although this is the nineteenth century of the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, there is as yet no clear and well- 
defined conception of what the nature of this baptism is. 

The golden text on this subject is the utterance of John 
the Baptist in Matthew iii, 11: ‘‘I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” We 
propose to follow out boldly the lines of thought which 
this passage opens, and see if we can not thereby gain 
somewhat clearer and more satisfactory views of the nature 
of the baptism described, than are generally entertained. 
We are not aware that any one has ever taken the trouble 
to do this; and that a new venture may be made in so old 
a field, seemsto us one of the most surprising facts in the 
history of interpretation. 

We shall make no apology in a Baptist Review for 
translating baptize zmerse, and replacing the equivocal wth 
of the English version by the unambiguous 2 of the original. 
Baptist readers will not object, and those of other commu- 
nions will, we hope, be not unimpressed by the remarkable 
force and clearness thus obtained. Remembering, also, that 
the Holy Ghost is God, we are ready for a translation of 
the passage which smites the mind as a new and sublime 


thought. ‘‘I, indeed, zmmerse you in water unto repentance; 
Vot. III, No. 11.—21 
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but . . . he shall zmerse you in God and in fire!” 
John the Baptist plainly meant to adduce as the proof of 
the Savior’s superior might, that while he (John) could im- 
merse only in water, Jesus could immerse in Deity. 

What an impressive, solemn, and glorious idea! How 
much more glorious than would be suggested by the sub- 
stitutes for baptism! Either sprinkling or pouring would 
suggest but a partial contact with God. But to be zm- 
mersed in him is to be surrounded, inclosed, covered, 
enveloped by him, as we are by the water when we are 
baptized in water, so as to come into contact with God in 
every part of our nature, and have our spirits bathed by the 
Divine Spirit in every faculty. What a sublime thought! 
When we comprehend John’s idea we perceive what a noble 
proof he saw prophetically of the mission and glory of the 
Messiah. For he who can plunge the soul of man into the 
ocean of the divine nature, he who can baptize us in God as 
John could baptize men in water, must be as much greater 
than John as God is greater than man. No wonder the 
Baptist cried, ‘‘He is mightier than I; whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear.” 

Strange and startling is this thought of an immersion in 
God, and yet, upon reflection, not confined to this passage. 
Did not Paul tell the Athenians that ‘‘we live and move 
and have our being zz him?’’ So that, naturally, we are in 
God. Birth is an immersion in the divine; we can not 
exist otherwise—to be in God’s universe is to be enveloped 
in Deity. God is the very element to which we are adapted, 
and which gives us support, as water is the element in 
which fishes live, and air that of birds. If men generally 
realized this how much more they would both fear and 
love God. i 

And then the mew birth is an immersion in God, as 
appears from the formula of baptism. Baptism, as a sym: 
bol, expresses the spiritual fact which has occurred to the 
believer. He is baptized fo (still stronger than in) the 
name (nature) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
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The form expresses the fact that the believer has by or 
in the change of heart which has taken place been rebap- 
tized or immersed into God. He has, in some sense, 
entered into God, as never before, a fact which is fitly 
expressed by immersion in water, a new element, and by the 
baptismal formula. 

What is termed, then, the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
is not the first immersion in God, nor the second. We are 
baptized into God by our first birth; again by our second ; 
but there is a third baptism, which was reserved for the 
exalted Jesus to bestow as the grand largess of his impe- 
rial glory, and the crowning proof of his ascension and 
enthronement. 

The clue which we find to the peculiarity of this third 
baptism is the symbol of five. When first received on the 
day of Pentecost, tongues of fire appeared on the heads of 
the disciples. We are thus taught that this baptism in 
God differs from other baptisms as fire differs from other 
symbols of the divine nature, and as immersion in fire dif- 
fers from immersion in other elements. Let us proceed to 
examine these differences. 

1. The baptism in the Holy Ghost is a far more evident 
immersion in God than those which precede it. 

Our first baptism into God, the solemn coming into that 
existence by which ‘‘we live and move and have our be- 
ing’’ in him, is one of which we are almost or quite uncon- 
scious. While still unconverted, men exist in God, as 
thoughtless of him as of the atmosphere which envelops 
them. The atmosphere is a symbol of God, and one can 
be in it, bathed by it, breathing it, and living on it without 
a thought of it. As little are we conscious of God while 
still in a natural state. 

In conversion we become far more sensible of God. 
Fhe Holy Spirit, which is like ‘‘the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth,’”’ having wrought the new birth, we get our 
eyes open to God, we hear him speak to us, we feel his 
presence. He now becomes to us like another symbol of 
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his, the water. Water is much more easily perceived than 
air. A person can not be immersed in water without real- 
izing his immersion thoroughly. Hence, the appropriate- 
ness of water baptism. It speaks of an increased con- 
sciousness of a surrounding God, as vivid as the baptized 
believer’s consciousness of the- surrounding water. 

But the baptism of the Holy Ghost is an immersion in 
God, much more sensible than the preceding, as an immer- 
sion in fire would be more keenly felt than one in water. 
The painfulness of such a fiery bath can not be included in 
the idea of this blessed Christian experience, but the 
intense consciousness of such a bath is probably its first char- 
acteristic. To be sensible of God in a far higher degree 
than ever before is one result of the Christian’s spiritual 
baptism. 

2. The baptism of the Holy Ghost is as much more 
purifying in its effects as fire is than the other symbols of 
God. Aijir has a cleansing power; it is still better to wash 
with water; but fire penetrates to the center, and consumes 
every thing inferior and impure. The baptism of the Holy 
Spirit fulfills the prophecy of Malachi, ‘‘He is like a re- 
finer’s fire.’”’ 

John the Baptist said that he baptized in water unto 
repentance. The divine influence which accompanied his 
preaching was sufficient to produce hatred of sin and refor- 
mation of life. In every instance of conversion there is at 
least this degree of purification. But the work is yet com- 
paratively superficial. The cleansing is only that which 
may be fitly symbolized by water baptism. But fire 
searches the inmost springs of life. The baptism of fire 
must be such a close and intimate contact of the holy God 
with the inner man, as to light up its dark secrets and burn 
out its uncleanness. We shall know when we receive that 
baptism by the closer self-examination on which it will set 
us, and the more thorough repentance and reform to which 
it will incite us. 

3. The baptism of the Holy Ghost is a baptism of 
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power. Fire suggests the idea of power in the highest de- 
gree. The fuel which is set on fire becomes itself a power. 

The soul which receives the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
is immersed in the fire of the divine nature, and so set on 
fire itself. God is not cold and dull and dead, as we are. 
God is love, infinite affection. He has unbounded en- 
thusiasm for the advancement of his own blessed cause. 
Christ's zeal was consuming. Yes, God is on fire; he is 
the burning sun of which the blazing orb in our firmament 
is the natural and fitting symbol. 

What, then, must be the effect of plunging a soul into 
this infinite conflagration of love and zeal and enthusiasm, 
but to heat it red hot and to set it on fire in turn? It, too, 
becomes a power. It becomes like the seraphim above, 
whose name signifies the burning ones. Or like John the 
Baptist, that ‘‘durning and shining light.” Or like the 
apostles, who from the day of Pentecost were men on fire. 
Or like Luther and Whitefield and Judson, of whose won- 
derful careers there is no other explanation than that they 
had received this fiery immersion into God. 

Moreover, it would seem that when a Christian comes 
into this glorious experience the fiery influence extends 
beyond himself to his surroundings. Others are so included 
in the divine influence that they are easy to kindle. On 
fire himself, the baptized believer is girdled with a fiery 
atmosphere which affects all who come within its limits. 
It is said that our sun is not only in a state of fusion, but 
that flames dart out from its surface vast distances into sur- 
rounding space. Thus may be represented the situation 
around one of those spiritual suns who turn many to 
righteousness. An apostle filled with the Holy Spirit 
speaks, and three thousand are converted by the sermon. 
They are all within that divine fire whose center and nucleus 
is the apostle’s fervid soul. 

Thus have we trod at least a portion of that path which 
the Baptist’s prophetic utterance seemed to open before us. 
If any think us too bold in tracing the analogies suggested 
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by his words, they have a right to put in a disclaimer. 
But for ourselves we think we have obtained a clear and 
beautiful idea in the place of a vague generality. We have 
caught sight of a blessed experience devoutly to be prayed 
for. We have come to a new view of the imperial great- 
ness of our ascended Lord, whose prerogative it is to 
bestow this best of all baptisms. And if, in our doubt and 
unbelief, we are crying like the prophet, Where is the 
Lord God of Elijah? as we perceive how like, and yet 
superior, the new dispensation is to the old, we cheerfully 
assent to Elijah’s own test, ‘‘ The God that answereth by 
fire, LET HIM BE GoD!” 

















ELEMENTS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


ArTICLE IV. 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


THE work of Jesus Christ for man is God’s provision for 
his salvation. That work must, therefore, be, in its origin, 
progress, and issue, in perfect accord with the nature of 
God. Accordingly, we must try to understand its method, 
and to interpret its significance in the light of what God 
is. The first question in an inquiry as to how the work 
of Christ avails for human salvation, must be, What is the 
ethical nature of God in its essential principle? The 
answer to this question must give shape and direction to 
every attempt to explain the rationale of the atoning work 
of Jesus. Just as the different spirit of heathen and of 
Jewish sacrifice sprang out of widely differing underlying 
conceptions of the divine holiness, so the various theories 
of the atonement have generally, in the last analysis, taken 
their form and spirit from the conceptions of the divine char- 
acter with which they started. To those who consider that 
justice is the fundamental attribute of God, the atonement 
is primarily an expression and vindication of divine justice. 
To those, on the other hand, whose practical conception 
of God is that he is, in his essential nature, a kindly, 
benevolent being, the atonement can hardly mean more 
than a display of goodness or an example to influence men 
to lives of humility and self-sacrifice. 

There are other questions which arise immediately out 
of the one already suggested, which must exert a deter- 
mining influence upon our conceptions of the atonement, 
such as these: What is the necessity and nature of punish- 
ment? Is it the retributive recoil of God’s very nature 
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against sin, or is it only the disciplinary chastisement which 
goodness obliges him in wisdom to inflict? But the first 
and fundamental question is, What is the ethical nature 
of God? The answer to this will answer the others. 

This is the first problem of the atonement, because it 
concerns its origin and purpose. But there are two other 
questions which press us for solution as soon as this one 
has been answered. They concern the actual, historical 
progress and issue of the atonement. One is, What is the 
nature of Christ’s substitution? The other, In what sense 
does Christ’s work, as man’s substitute, afford a satisfaction 
to the ethical nature of God? 

It is the purpose of this article to make some examina- 
tion of these three questions, and to try to set the results 
of the several inquiries in-their right relation to each other. 
It is earnestly hoped that our discussion may serve to em- 
phasize the moral and spiritual elements of the atonement, 
in contrast with the literal and mechanical views of vicarious- 
ness and substitution which have been but too common on 
this subject. ; 

It will be convenient to range the arguments presented 
under the three heads already suggested, and to embody 
the views maintained in subordinate propositions. 


I. Tue Eruicar. Nature or Gop. 


1. God is, in his ethical nature, a being of essential unity. 

It has been too common in theological discussion to 
dissever the divine attributes from each other; to speak of 
them as if they were separable, or even, in some cases, 
antithetic. It is not denied that it is often convenient, 
even necessary, for purposes of analysis, to distinguish in 
thought, for example, the justice from the mercy of God, 
just as it is often necessary in psychological analysis to distin- 
guish man’s intellect, will, and affections. Yet man is an or- 
ganic unit. His intellect, will, and affections are not really 
separable; they are only names for the three great classes 
of functions performed by the one indivisible ego or person- 
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ality. So God isa unit. Not only are his moral attri- 
butes in perfect equipoise and harmony, but they are essen- 
tially one, because inhering in a being of essential unity; 
they are not zcally separable. God is perfectly benevolent 
always, in every act. He is perfectly just always, in every 
act. He is as truly benevolent in the punishment of sin as 
he is in its forgiveness, and as truly just in its forgiveness as 
in its punishment. 

The analysis of the divine attributes is in danger of 
leading to mechanical conceptions of the divine nature and 
of God’s activity in redemption, unless we remember that 
the severance of these attributes, which we suppose in 
thought, is made only for the sake of analysis when we 
wish to contemplate special aspects of the divine activity ; 
as light is analyzed for purposes of science, not for purposes 
of seeing. But as for sight we need light, not cne of the 
prismatic colors, so when we would look on what God has 
done in redemption, we must remember the absolute insep- 
arableness of the divine attributes. 

No one can have failed to notice the practical results 
of such a dissevering of the divine perfections. One is the 
prevalent conception of the atonement, that it is a satisfac- 
tion which the gracious love of God rendered to his retribu- 
tive justice. Who has not heard preachers descanting upon 
the scene in which divine mercy is pleading with divine 
justice for the salvation of the world? Such views well 
illustrate the remark of Ullmann: ‘‘It must be always in 
a measure detrimental in the case of a personality of essen- 
tial unity, to represent it according to the several elements 
of which it is composed. The impression of dismember- 
ment thus given is at variance with that organic connection 
with a common center, which really exists. * 

2. The ethical nature of God ts love. 

It is commonly asserted by theologians that justice is 
the fundamental attribute of God. It is certainly true that 
justice is fundamental in God, but to say that it is more 


*Sinlessness of Jesus, page 282. 
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fundamental than any other moral attribute involves a 
separation and comparison of the qualities of the divine 
being, which is inconsistent with the essential unity of his 
nature. It is vastly better, in treating of the ethical char- 
acter of God, to start from the Scriptural stand-point, that 
God is love. (1 John iv, 8.) Love is what God zs. It is 
his ethical nature. Love includes every element of moral 
perfection. Whatever are the attributes ascribable to God; 
whatever are the elements of his moral nature, they are 
equally unchangeable and fundamental, because they are 
qualities inhering in his very essence—eternal, holy love. 

Justice is an element of love, because it is a part of 
moral perfection. It is not something different from love, 
much less is it set over against love by contrast. It is one 
with it, because included in it. In like manner, benevo- 
lence is an element in love. Perhaps these two attributes, 
with the qualities which they can be legitimately extended 
to embrace, include all that is needful to make up the 
highest idea of moral perfection. But this question need 
not concern us here. It is sufficient to maintain here that 
God is a being of essential unity, and that this essential 
unity is love, the sum of moral perfection. This view in 
no way degrades the conception of justice in God, but 
rather exalts it, because it makes it one with his love. 
It relieves the conception of the divine justice from any 
semblance of arbitrariness. Instead of separating justice and 
love, and maintaining that justice is so pre-eminent among 
the divine attributes that they, not excepting love itself, 
are conditioned and limited by it,* it maintains that there is 

*So Dr. Shedd, in the following passage: ‘‘The operation of all the 
other divine attributes, love itself not excepted, is conditioned and limited 
by justice. For whatever else God may be, or may not be, he must be just. 
It is not optional with him to exercise this attribute, or not to exercise it, 
as it is in the instance of that class of attributes which are antithetic to it. 
We can say: ‘God may be merciful or not as he pleases;’ but we can not 
say: ‘God can be just or not, as he pleases.’ It can not be asserted that 
God is inexorably obligated to show pity; but it can be categorically 
affirmed that God is inexorably obligated to do justly.” (Theological Es- 
says, page 285.) 
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an essential moral unity of attributes jn God, in virtue of 
which no one ever conditions or limits the other, because 
all are elements in his essential, holy love. In this view, 
since righteousness is an essential element or quality of love, 
God is absolutely and eternally righteous, because he is 
love. Holiness and love are the same thing. If this view 
of the ethical nature of God is correct, it saves us from any 
such mechanical, and even contradictory, conception as that 
the Jove of God somehow rendered a satisfaction to his jus- - 
tice in the atonement. We shall also avoid the conception, 
now obsolescent in theological thought, that it was the jus- 
tice of God that was solely concerned and satisfied in the 
atonement; that in some way, in the establishment of the 
moral government in full view of sin, God had omitted to 
provide for the satisfaction of his justice, and had intro- 
duced the atonement as an afterthought to meet that exi- 
gency. Such conceptions become quite impossible when 
we remember that justice is not something different from 
love, but is itself an element of love, an element without 
which love would be a mere easy good nature, utterly un- 
worthy of God. 

It is, of course, admitted that the justice and benevo- 
lence of God are perfectly distinguishable in thought.* We 
can contemplate now one aspect of the divine love, now 
another; but this is quite different from supposing these 
attributes to be separable in fact. God is just as truly love 
in inflicting the penalties of sin as in bestowing the grace 
of forgiveness. All moral qualities are equally fundamental 
in God, because they are equally elements in his moral 
perfection—holy love. 

God’s wrath, therefore, is not something separable from 
his love. It is the moral recoil of his love against sin. It 
is God’s love that punishes sin just as truly as it is his love 
that saves a sinner. In the one case it is love repudiating 


*In our view of the ethical nature of God it is inaccurate to say that 
we can separate the justice and the Jove of God even im thought. We can 
not rightly do so, for they are essentially one. As well might we speak of 
separating the intellect from the mind or thought from the intellect. 
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its opposite,* and we call its action wrath; in the other, it 
is love acting in its normal manner, visiting blessing upon 
him who comes into harmony with itself, and we call its 
action grace. ‘‘In God mercy and justice are one and the 
same thing.’’t 

3. Love ts, in ws very nature, righteous. 

If the view which we have taken of the relation of God’s 
moral attributes to his essential nature is correct, this 
proposition will follow without proof. Since God zs love, 
and since he is righteous, righteousness must be an inher- 
ent quality of love and not a quality set over against it by 
opposition or even contrast. The righteousness of true 
love finds abundant illustration in our earthly relationships. 
The father who imposes no moral restraints upon his chil- 
dren, who denies them nothing, may have an abundance of 
good nature and indulgence, but he has very little genuine 
love. The parent who truly loves his children consults, in 
his discipline, their real interests. He loves them too well 
to relax moral restraints or to permit disobedience. 

In applying this conclusion to the subject in hand, it is 
only needful to point out that when it is claimed that the 
atonement is, in its origin, progress, and issue, a work of 
divine love, it is not thereby denied, but asserted, that it is 
a work of righteousness done in the interests of justice, since 
these are included within the scope of love. Whatever 
God’s love does is righteously done. His love does not 
need to be checked or limited by righteousness, as if right- 
eousness were to love something ad extra. The atonement 
springs out of the holy love of God. Of that holy love it 
is, in its progress through the various stages of the humilia- 
tion, sufferings, and death of the incarnate Son, the great- 


* «Even God’s wrath is, in its ultimate essence, love; love itself is ‘a 
consuming fire’ against all that is opposed to it—the very essence of good. 
Love would not be true to itself if it did not repudiate its opposite.” 
(Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, I, page 248.) ‘*His (Christ’s) wrath is 
only another revelation of his love.” (Ibid. I, page 377.) ‘‘ Holiness, in 
its essence, is love.” (Ibid. I, page 386.) 

{Thomas Erskine. For numerous quotations from Erskine on this 
point, see Murphy, ‘* Scientific Bases of Faith,” page 328. 
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est revelation that God has ever made. It has for its end 
the satisfaction of that love and the redemption of man 
into the life of love in the kingdom of God. 

4. Love is, in its very nature, vicarious. 

It is the nature of love to give. ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son.”’ (John iii, 16.) 
Moreover, the gift which true love prompts is the gift 
of one’s self. ‘‘The son of God loved me,” says Paul, 
‘‘and gave himself for me.” (Galatians ii, 20.) The giv- 
ing was the immediate and natural result of the love. 
What, now, is the nature of this giving which love prompts? 
We can learn much of this from our own best earthly 
friendships. The gift of self is a vicarious act. One whom 
we love is in distress. In virtue of our love we give our- 
selves to him by entering into closest sympathy with him, 
uniting our life to his, sharing his sorrow, bearing in our 
own heart his burden. Thus it is that when those whom 
we love and are trying to help suffer, we share their suf- 
fering in virtue of that vicariousness of love which tends to 
make their case our own. The acutest suffering known to 
truly loving hearts is this suffering for others. The more 
thoroughly love is purged from all the dross of selfish- 
ness, the more closely does it identify its possessor with 
its object. 

This is one of the most important truths in the light of 
which we must contemplate the atonement. Even the in- 
adequate realization which love, in its vicarious, sacrificial 
character, finds in human life, goes far to explain the origin, 
nature, and end of the atoning work of Jesus. If our con- 
ception of the divine love is correct, the humiliation and 
vicarious suffering of the son of God spring out of that 
love most naturally, yes, even by a moral necessity, when 
once the origin, nature, and sinfulness of man are pre- 
supposed. 

I trust I am not advancing beyond the authority of 
Biblical warrant in maintaining the naturalness, and even the 
moral necessity (lying wéthin the divine love, in its very 
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nature) of the sacrificial work of Jesus for man. The atone- 
ment was not an afterthought, introduced to repair the 
breach which sin made in the moral system. It was an 
integral part of the world-plan. ‘‘ But now, once for all, 
in the consummation of the ages (éni ovvteleig tv atwvwy) 
hath he appeared for the putting away of sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself.’’ (Hebrews ix, 26.)* In Christ’s appear- 
ring for the putting away of sins dy the sacrifice of himself 
the ages culminated; the world-plan was perfected; the 
moral system was completed, because he is ‘‘ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” (Revelation xiii, 8.) 

From the foregoing considerations we are brought to the 
conclusion that the origin, method, and purpose of the 
atonement find their true explanation in the ethical nature 
of God as love. If we presuppose the human race lost in 
sin and misery, and the love of God for that race, an atone- 
ment, in some form, follows naturally from these presup- 
positions. If, again, we presuppose that love is, in its very 
nature, vicarious, it will appear natural that God enter into 
human life,t into close relations of sympathy and union 
with man in his weakness, misery, and sin, verily doing and 
suffering, in his incarnate life, for man, in his stead. If, 
once more, this love of God, evinced in the work of human 
salvation, be presupposed as righteous, it must follow, that 
whatever be the method of that work, it will afford a com- 
plete vindication and satisfaction of the retributive feeling 
of the divine nature against sin, for all those who accept 
the offered redemption. 

The two chief problems concerning the actual historic 
work done by the son of God for human salvation, are: 
(1) What is the nature of his substitution for man? and 


* Other Scriptures of similar import are, Galatians iv, 4: ‘* But when 
the completeness of the time (7d tA7pwua tod xpdvov) came, God sent forth 
his Son,” etc., indicating that Christ’s coming was the fulfillment of God’s 
plan respecting man; and 1 Corinthians x, 11, where Paul tells the disci- 
ples of Christ that upon them ‘‘the ends of the ages (ra réAy trav aidvur) 
are come.” 


Tt ‘*"O6ev Sderev xara révra roic adeAgoic SuowmOpva.’? (Hebrews ii, 17.) 
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. (2) of his satisfaction to the ethical nature of God? We 
maintain that the answers to both of these questions lie im- 


1 plicitly in the very nature of the divine love; that the vica- 
riousness of love is the key to the understanding of the one, 
and the righteousness of love to the understanding of 
the other. 
We proceed, then, to consider more fully: 


II. THe Nature oF Curist’s SUBSTITUTION. 


1. The character of Christ's substitution ts to be determined 
by the very nature of his love, as vicarious. 

Christ becomes man’s substitute in virtue of his self- 
communicative, sacrificial love. He loves man, though 
sinful and lost. He gives himself for him, and that very 
gift is an act of vicarious sacrifice. In uniting himself to 
man and laboring for his salvation, he must come under 
man’s burden. He. must join himself to man in closest 
union and be ‘‘in all things made like” unto his suffering 
brethren. This is the necessity of love. There is nothing 
arbitrary or mechanical in this substitution. It is natural in 
view of what the Savior undertook to do. It is perfectly 
accordant with the nature of the divine love and with the 
sad fact of human sin and wretchedness. It commits us 
neither to the view that Jesus was himself personally pun- 
ished, nor that the satisfaction to the divine wrath was accom- 
plished by the mere endurance of pain. The essence of his 
substitution is net to be found in his vicarious sufferengs but 
in his vicarious Jove. ‘‘The substitution was primarily in his 
own heart. It was love which comes under another’s burden, 

makes another’s suffering lot its own, lays aside self, as it 
were, and becomes another. This inward substitution led 
to, and was completed in, the final act of self-sacrifice.”’* 

The passages of Scripture in which the necessity of 
the vicarious suffering is affirmed,f find their explanation in 
the very nature and purpose of the Savior’s work and in 


* Fisher, ‘‘ Faith and Rationalism,” pp. 158, 159. 
Tt Matthew xvi, 21; Luke xiv, 26; Acts xvii, 3. 
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the love which prompted it. His vicarious sufferings, cul- 
minrating even in death itself, are the natural, even neces- 
sary, consequence of the exercise of his vicarious love 
towards a sinful, perishing race. He must even suffer 
death before he enter into his glory. His substitution and 
vicarious sufferings are best understood when it is remem- 
bered that his whole life was, in its deepest meaning and 
purpose, sacrificial. Jesus became man’s substitute because 
he loved him and labored to save him; he suffered in man’s 
stead, because he voluntarily made man’s sinful lot his own, 
took his burden and endured in his own sinless person the 
effects of the divine wrath against sin. 

It is a deeply interesting and significant fact that Plato, 
four hundred years before Christ, drew in his ‘‘ Republic” 
a picture of a perfectly righteous man, as he conceived him, 
- and then added that if such a person of perfect integrity 
and unpretending righteousness. should appear in this world, 
he would be ‘‘ bound, scourged, tortured, and blinded, and 
after he had endured all possible evils, he would, at last, 
be hanged.” What an impressive, though unconscious, 
prophecy is this of the life and death of the son of God! 
Thus does the Greek philosophy unite its voice with Jew- 
ish prophecy to testify of one who should be wounded for 
human transgressions. Even in the dim light of heathen 
ethics and religion we find unmistakable testimony to the 
deep truths of human sin and of divine love, which Jesus 
came to reveal and reconcile. As one has finely said: 
‘When religion grew rank on pagan soil there glimmered 
through all its idolatries and sacrifices a strange, un- 
earthly light, wandering in the fitful search for an incarnate 
Savior.’’* 

2. The substitution of Christ is not a mere literal substitution 
of himself for man in punishment, but a substitution by deep sym- 
pathy and close union of feeling with man tn his misery and sin. 

The bald and mechanical views of substitution which 


*H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, page 133. Cf. Cocker, Chris- 
tianity and Greek Philosophy, pp. 519, 520. 
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represent that God’s anger against sin demanded a certain 
quantum of punishment, and that this amount of penal suf- 
fering was endured by Christ, who thereby satisfied divine 
justice, leave out the deepest moral and spiritual. elements 
of the atonement—the substitution by deep and tender 
sympathy and the vicarious suffering of love. The atoning 
efficacy of the Savior’s work does not lie primarily in the 
mere suffering, but in the spirit and purpose of his life, and 
in the sacrificial, serving love which is the presupposition 
of that vicarious suffering. His substitution is something 
far more real and profound than the mere taking of another’s 
place in punishment: it is the substitution which inheres 
in love and labor for others. 

We may find illustrations of this vicariousness of love 
and sympathy in human life which, though they will be 
partial and inadequate, will yet be true. Suppose that some 
missionary goes to a- quarter where all the people are sunk 
in idolatry and vice. This missionary is a noble, pure 
woman, and goes to this people with but one purpose, to 
bring them out of their misery and sin by teaching them 
about God and winning them to his love and service. She 
must enter in among them, and must, in a measure, live 
their life. She is as free from their sin as the pure light, 
and this very fact makes it the greater condescension for 
her to share the degradation of these beings. But she has 
undertaken to help them, and she must enter into close 
relations of contact and sympathy with them. She must 
descend to their depths if she will bring them up to her 
height. She must, in a real sense, bear their misery in her 
heart. She labors and suffers for them that she may bring 
them to the purity and sweetness which God has imparted to 
her own life. She suffers in their behalf, for their sakes, 
by virtue of her love and sympathy for them. In this 
sense she takes their place, suffers that they may escape 
suffering, bears their burden that they may be relieved. 
‘‘A very strong and lively love and pity towards the mis- 
erable,” says Jonathan Edwards ;* ‘‘tends to make their 


* Quoted in Fisher’s ‘* Faith and Rationalism,” page 157. 
VoL. III, No. 11—22 
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case ours; as in other respects, so in this in particular, as 
it doth in our idea place us in their stead, under their 
misery, with a most lively sense of the feeling of that 
misery, as it were, feeling it for them, actually suffering in 
their stead by strong sympathy.” 

We may well believe that the physical suffering of the 
_ Savior was slight compared with that agony of soul which 
he endured at the sight, and under the deep sense of hu- 
man sin. Jesus bore the cross in his heart before he car- 
ried it on his shoulders up to Calvary’s hill. He entered 
into human life, and took upon himself its conditions. He 
took upon himself the penalty of human sin—that is, the 
exposedness of sinners to punishment—and voluntarily en- 
dured the effects of the divine wrath, which he had not per- 
sonally incurred. Thus he becomes the mediator between 
God and man. He reveals to man, in his own person and 
work, both the wrath and the mercy of God—or, in a word, 
God’s holy love; he opens man’s way to God by enduring 
the penal consequences of sin, thereby accomplishing the 
ends of punishment for all who will accept his mediation. 

But these statements bring us fairly to the third topic 
of our inquiry. Having concluded that the substitution of 
Christ is that vicarious union which love accomplishes with 
its object in distress ;* that man’s distress was no less than 
the misery and guilt of sin, and that, therefore, the vicarious ° 
suffering of the Savior was necessarily severe, culminating 
even in death itself, let us proceed to consider how the sac- 
rificial work of Christ, as man’s substitute, satisfies the 
ethical demands of justice for the punishment of sin. 


III. THe Atontnc Work oF CHRIST AS A SATISFACTION TO 
THE EtuicaL NATURE oF Gop. 


1. The satisfaction which the work of Christ affords to the 
ethical nature of God does not consist in the rendering of a 
mathematical equivalent of the penalty due to sin. ; 


* ‘In suffering wth another, there begins also, at the same time, a suf- 
fering for the other, which, in its true culminating point, becomes a suffer- 
ing instead of the other.” (Lange, quoted in Van Oosterzee. Dogmatics, 
II, page 599.) 
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The conception of satisfaction which is disclaimed in 
this proposition is that which underlies the Anselmic or 
commercial theory of the atonement. The argument of 
Anselm, so far as this aspect of Christ’s atoning work is 
concerned, may be briefly summarized thus: The guilt of 
sin outweighs all worlds, and involves men in an infinite 
debt of penalty; but the person of the God-man is more 
excellent than sin is heinous; therefore Christ’s offering of 
himself more than compensates for the debitum of penalty 
due to God from a guilty world. Christ’s gift of his own 
life thus, on man’s behalf, cancels the indebtedness in 
which his disobedience has involved him, and from which 
he is wholly unable to free himself, because it is a ‘‘bonum 
amabile’’ more estimable than sin is hateful. In this way 
the gift becomes a satisfaction to God for the penalty of sin 
and a ground of its remission. * 

This view marks a great step in advance beyond those 
theories common from the time of Irenzus and Origen 
down even to the era of the Reformation, which represented 
the offering of Christ as a ransom-price paid to Satan for 
the deliverance of man, who had surrendered himself vol- 
untarily into the power of the adversary by sin, and who 
thereafter was legitimately held in bondage to him until his 
release was purchased. It has also the merit of developing, 
in a striking manner, the doctrine of the guilt of sin and of 
the necessity of its punishment; of magnifying the right- 
eousness of God and the demand for an atonement founded 
thereon, and of seeking to define the relation of the vica- 
rious sufferings of Christ to the requirements of the divine 
righteousness. 

But most modern theological thinkers on this subject 
have felt that this acute and ingenious theory was too much 

* Vide ‘*«Cur Deus Homo,” passim; esp. Lib. II, cap. xiv,xv. ‘* Vide- 
mus ergo, quia violationi vite corporalis hujus hominis nulla immensitas vel 
multitudo peccatorum extra personam Dei comparari valet.” ‘Vita ista 
plus est amabilis quam sint peccata odibilia.” ‘‘Putasne tantum bonum 


tam amabile posse sufficere ad solvendum quod debetur pro peccatis totius 
mundi?” 
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built upon abstract and speculative conceptions, and too 
much shaped in its development by physical and commer- 
cial analogies. It is too free an application of quantitative 
relations to a great moral and spiritual transaction. It em- 
phasizes too exclusively the juridical aspects of the atone- 
ment at the expense of the ethical. Such a development 
of arithmetical proportions in interpreting the significance 
and efficacy of the work of Jesus is not often felt at the 
present time to be well adapted to deepen our understanding 
or heighten our adoration of the transcendent mystery of 
divine love. 

Perhaps there is no profounder tendency in recent the- 
ological thought than that which may be loosely described 
as the tendency to discard the application of mathematics 
and mechanics to moral and spiritual truth. Accordingly 
the more recent interpretations of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment start from more spiritual conceptions, and seek to 
develop the ethical truth involved in a moral substitution, 
and in a satisfaction determined, in its nature, not by the 
idea of abstract justice in God as creditor or governor, but 
by the idea of him as a being of holy love. Theological 
thought is now seldom able to rest content in the idea of 
the mere suffering of the Savior as man’s literal substitute 
in punishment, or in the conception of God as creditor or 
of Christ’s satisfaction as the discharge of the obligations 
of an insolvent world. The atonement is felt to be some- 
thing more mystical, because more profound, than this. It 
is a revelation of love and a satisfaction to love, and is best 
analyzed and interpreted, not by physical and commercial 
analogies, but by the facts of man’s moral and religious life. 

It is with a view to a more spiritual interpretation of 
the doctrine of the atonement, and in the hope of exhib- 
iting it in its close correlation to the spiritual life, that we. 
have urged the point that Christ’s substitution was a moral ; 
and sympathetic union with man. From this stand-point, 
and after discarding the whole conception of satisfaction as 
payment by mathematical equivalence of the penalty due 
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to sin—a conception, under various modifications, widely 
prevalent—let us seek the answer to our question: In what 
sense does the work of Christ afford a satisfaction to the 
ethical nature of God, and meet the ends of penalty for 
those who trust in the Redeemer ? 

2. In the fullest meaning and application of the term sat- 
tsfaction, the vicarious work of Christ for man affords a sat- 
tsfaction to the love of God. 

If the atonement is, in any sense, a satisfaction to the 
ethical nature of God, it is a satisfaction to love, since love 
is that ethical nature. It is customary to use the term sat- 
isfaction in a narrower and more specific sense than that in 
which it is here employed. It is commonly used to denote 
the effect of the work of Christ upon the retributive feeling 
in God in influencing him to forgive sin. The term has 
been thus narrowed by that type of theology which sets 
justice in antithesis to love, and proclaims it ¢he fundamental 
attribute in God, instead of* regarding it as an essential ele- 
ment in love. It can not be denied, on the one hand, that 
the propitiatory influence of the work of Christ, in its 
relation to the punitive justice of God, furnishes the ques- 
tion of chief difficulty and importance in this part of the 
subject; but neither can it be doubted, on the other, that 
this aspect of the atoning work has often been empha- 
sized and magnified at the expense of the larger, inclusive 
truth that the atonement is a satisfaction to divine love. 
It is worth our while, then, to dwell briefly on this larger 
truth in order that the included truth may be set in its log- 
ical relation to the general views thus far maintained. It is 
also important to define what sense the word satisfaction 
must bear when employed in relation to the divine Being. 

In respect to the first of these points, we simply affirm 
that Christ is the gift of the divine love to our sinful race. 
The person and work of Christ, therefore, are the consum- 
mate revelation of the love of God in its completeness. 
The life of Christ must be at once the supreme expression 
of the mercy and sympathy of God and the highest vindica- 
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tion of his righteousness in the punishment of sin. ‘‘We 
have here to do not alone with satisfaction to a righteous- 
ness demanding the enforcement of punishment, but with 
satisfaction to the requirement of one absolute perfection— 
that is, holy love.”* In the broader sense of the term 
satisfaction, the atonement affords a satisfaction not only 
to God’s justice—that is, to the righteousness of love—but 
also to his benevolence—the impulse of self-giving and to 
his sympathy—the vicarious element in love. 

These statements lead us to the inquiry as to what 
sense the word satisfaction can bear when applied to 
the Being of infinite fullness and blessedness. Here we 
must, so far as possible, divest our conceptions of merely 
human analogies. To attribute to the ethical nature of 
God the possibility of a satisfaction consisting in the 
appeasing of mere anger would be a gross anthropomor- 
phism. Neither can God be satisfied in the sense’ of 
receiving any thing whereby he is rewarded or enriched, for 
he is infinite. The only satisfaction attributablé to God is 
that which is involved in the self-revelation of his holy per- 
fections. The same reasoning which is commonly applied 
in theology to the discussion of ‘‘God’s end in creation,” 
may equally well be applied to the discussion of ‘‘God’s 
end in redemption.”” The familiar and profound theological 
formula asserts that God created. the universe thereby to 
declare his glory; that is, to reveal his essential perfections. 
There is no conceivable first cause of the creation but the 
inherent impulse of self-impartation in God, which is an 
aspect or activity of love. The creation springs from the 
love of God; so does redemption. The self-imparting en- 
ergy of love is the first cause of all that God has done in 
establishing the moral system, and of all that he has done, 
and is doing in restoring the order of the universe broken 
by sin. God has the ground and end of his activity in 
himself, but God is love, and love is self-giving, sacrificial. 


* Van Oosterzee, ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics,” II, page 603. 
ft Vide Smyth, ‘Old Faiths in New Light,” page 278. 
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To manifest that self-revealing, self-imparting love is God's 
end in creation and redemption. In this revelation, which 
is of the very essence of love, must lie the only satisfaction 
which can be reverently attributed to him. When it is said 
that a satisfaction is rendered to the ethical nature of God, 
it must mean that something is done whereby God’s glory 
is declared, his essential, holy perfections revealed, his sac- 
rificial love imparted. In the atonement we behold the 
love of God satisfying itself by revealing, imparting, and 
vindicating itself in all its completeness of benevolence, 
sympathy, and righteousness. It is no mere display before 
the universe; no concession to the exigencies of govern- 
ment; it is the evidence, the exercise, the gift of the divine 
love, aglow with sympathy and tenderness for sinners, but 
a consuming fire to all sin. 

3. In the narrower and more technical sense of the word 
satisfaction, the atonement affords a satisfaction to the righteous 
element in love, because tt ts an expression and vindication of the 
righteousness of God in the punishment of sin. 

Punishment would be a satisfaction in this sense. It is 
the retributive recoil of God’s holy nature against sin. It 
is holiness’s vindication of itself. In punishment, therefore, 
there is the satisfaction which holy love, by an inherent 
necessity, finds in repudiating its opposite. It is the satis- 
faction (alone possible to God) which is involved in his self- 
revelation and self-maintenance of his holy perfections. 
The law of God, which is a transcript of his holy nature, 
must express and vindicate its own authority and inviola- 
bility. This ethical demand of the nature of God is the 
ultimate ground of the necessity of an atonement for sin, 
provided: sin’s penalty is remitted. Whatever is the moral 
necessity that God punish sin, such is the necessity that the 
requirements of righteousness be fully satisfied and vindi- 
cated if sin is pardoned. The atonement, therefore, must 
meet the ends of punishment and afford a satisfaction to 
the ethical nature of God in the same sense in which the 
infliction of penalty affords such a satisfaction. The ends 
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of punishment are the assertion and vindication of the 
divine holiness in the maintenance of moral law. How 
does the work of Christ meet these ends? 

Christ lived a perfect human life, thus offering the sacri- 
fice of obedience and love with which God is well pleased. 
In virtue of his vicarious union with sinful man he assumed 
to himself the penal consequences of human sin, and en- 
dured the effects of the divine wrath, in the sense of real- 
izing in his own soul the dreadfulness of sin, the desert of 
its punishment, and its ‘‘ bitter fruit and consequence.” In 
thus taking upon his own sinless person the righteous pen- 
alties which belong in the moral order to sin, he both real- 
izes in his own person, and declares to the universe, the 
dreadful consequences of sin. The just suffers for the 
unjust. The voluntariness of the sufferings of the just 
One is the evidence of the vicariousness of his love; the 
severity of those sufferings is the testimony and realization 
of the bitterness of the penalty which follows sin. The 
sufferings of Christ are an eternal ‘‘amen” to the righteous 
judgment of God upon transgression. In the atonement, 
therefore, the necessity and severity of the penal conse- 
quences of sin are asserted and realized, and the inviola- 
bility of the law is maintained by the incarnate Son. Thus 
the vicarious work of Christ testifies to the guilt of sin and 
proclaims the justice of God in its punishment. The right- 
eousness of God is vindicated and glorified in the Savior’s 
work, because, in effecting the redemption of man through 
moral union with him, he did not shrink from, but freely 
endured the penal sufferings which man’s disobedience had 
incurred, thereby testifying to the necessity and justice 
with which these penal sufferings follow sin. He who vol- 
untarily entered sinful man’s estate, evinced in his vicarious 
sufferings the guilt of sin and the desert of its punishment. 
The sorrows of Christ’s heart, which he must bear as man’s 
substitute, testify to the odiousness of that sin which 
caused his sorrow, and reveal and vindicate God’s right- 
eousness in punishing it. Thus the ethical demands of jus- 
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tice are satisfied because they are adequately and solemnly 
vindicated and maintained. 

But it does not follow from the vicariousness of the 
Savior’s sufferings that those sufferings had the moral 
quality of punishment. The vicariousness which is involved 
in love, as opposed to a literal substitution, commits us to 
no such conclusion. Jesus suffered in man’s stead, in vir- 
tue of the moral union which love secures between its pos- 
sessor and its object, not by a transference of man’s guilt to 
himself. ‘‘If I bear the chastisement of another instead 
of him, the same suffering which for him would have had 
the moral quality of a punishment, has not for me, who am 
innocent, the moral quality of a punishment. For the no- 
tion of punishment contains besides the objective element 
of the suffering inflicted by the judge, also the subjective 
element of the sense of guilt or of an evil conscience 
endured by the guilty, or the relation between the evil act 
committed and the consequent suffering inflicted.”* The 
atonement of Christ is, therefore, the ground of the forgive- 
ness of sin, not because the due amount of punishment and 
pain has been previously inflicted on him, but because the 
holy character of God has made its full expression and vin- 
dication in him; has in him, so to speak, realized its re- 
quirements whereby he becomes the way of access to God. 
The divine ideal is realized in Christ; it can be realized by 
man only in fellowship with him by the ‘‘ unio mystica” of 
faith and love.t Christ joined himself to man and suffered 
with and for him that man might be joined with him in the 
life of obedience and righteousness. The rich became poor 
that the poor thereby might become rich.{ 

The work of Christ is the consummate revelation of 
God. In the aspect of it which we have just considered, it 
is a satisfaction to his justice, because it vindicates that jus- 


* Ebrard. 
tSee Fisher, ‘‘ Faith and Rationalism,” chapter vi (bearing the same 
title as this article), for brief analyses of Edwards’s, Campbell’s, and oth- 
ers’ views of the atonement, with comments. 
t2 Corinthians viii, 9. 
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tice in the punishment of sin, thus meeting the ends of pen- 
alty. But this phase of Christ’s work, by itself, necessarily 
presents a fragmentary view of the satisfaction which the 
work of the atonement affords to the ethical nature of God. 
‘* Justice is a fragment; mercy is a fragment; justice, mercy, 
mediation, as a reason for mercy—all three; what, indeed, 
are they but great vistas and openings into an invisible 
world in which is the point of view which brings them all 
together.’’* 

In its broadest meaning, the atonement is the work of 
divine love in its completeness—a love which is at once 
righteous and sacrificial ; it is a work of justice and mercy, 
because it is a work of God. In Christ the proclamation 
that sin must be forsaken, and that sinners must turn to 
God, and the proclamation of pardon for all who will accept 
a free salvation blend together; in him are joined the 
goodness and the severity of God, and in his life and labor 
of love, mercy and truth are met together, righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. 




















* Mozeley, ‘‘ University Sermons,” page 177. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD. 
BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D. D. 


NEarLY all theological errors are exaggerations of some 
truth. That form of error commonly known as Mariolatry 
is a gradual outgrowth of the controversies concerning the 
personal nature of Christ, which occupied so largely the 
dialecticians of early Christendom. Passing recently an im- 
posing edifice, I saw over its entrance the words, ‘‘ Mutter 
Gottes Kirche ’’—Church of the Mother of God. Whence 
such an appellation? How came it to pass that so large a 
proportion of Christendom applies so frequently and so 
reverently a title to the mother of Jesus, which has no 
sanction in the New Testament, and which, to most Protest- 
ant ears, sounds so like the terminology of paganism? Let 
no one too hastily reply that it was born of ignorance and 
superstitition. Ecclesiastical history will scarcely warrant 
such answer, unless it be greatly qualified. It originated 
rather in the adoration of our Lord. In its first use it was 
designed, not so much to honor the Virgin mother, as to 
affirm the faith of his followers in the divinity of her Son. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise than that the rela- 
tion of Mary to Jesus should give her a peculiar con. 
spicuity in theological discussion. We naturally expect, 
therefore, to find a good deal concerning her in the contro- 
versies of the early centuries. The intelligent study of the 
remains of those early disputations is at once disappointing 
and instructive. One is surprised at the entirely unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the allusions to the personal history of Mary— 
the very meagerness of which is a telling argument to show 
how little the primitive worship knew of modern Mariol- 
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atry. Apart from the few facts related in the Gospels 
every thing concerning her life and decease is quite indefi- 
nite. True, we have the apocryphal ‘‘ Nativity of Mary,” 
which pretends to detail her early history; but no more 
credence should be given its fancies than intelligent faith 
accords to the puerilities of the ‘‘Gospel of the Nativity.” 
Only four times is Mary mentioned during the ministry of 
our Lord. She appears prominently in the marriage mir- 
acle in Cana of Galilee. We hear of her sending a mes- 
sage to her busy Son, as she with his brethren was without 
desiring to see him. Then by the cross we behold her, 
the prophesied sword piercing her heart as Jesus’ droops on 
Calvary. The final view of her is as she is gathered with 
the disciples after the ascension, waiting with them the 
promise from on high. Tradition leaves us almost entirely 
uninformed as to her future. Epiphanius, who wrote in 
the latter half of the fourth century, says she lived and 
died at Jerusalem, ever in the loving care of the beloved 
John; while the council of Ephesus (July 10, A. D. 431) 
expressed the belief that she died in that city, whither she 
and John had been driven by the siege of Jerusalem. If, 
indeed, she survived till that unhappy event, she must have 
been at least ninety years of age at the time of her death. 
Beyond such uncertain traditions we have no clear view of 
Mary after we lose sight of her in the Scriptures. As one 
has well said, ‘‘ Her part in the work of the incarnation had 
been long ended, and faith being satisfied, curiosity has no 
entrance into the cloud which veils her from our sight.” 

It would be a difficult if, indeed, not a hopeless task to 
give, in an article of the limits prescribed for this, a thor- 
oughly intelligent knowledge of the complicated labyrinths 
threaded by the ‘‘ Fathers” as they sought a solution of the 
great controversies concerning the title of Mary and her place 
in the reverence of Christendom. As before intimated, those 
controversies were, at first, merely incidental to, and the le- 
gitimate successors of, the disputations about the persan of 
Christ. It were worse than useless to attempt here to follow 
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the endless logomachies concerning the ‘‘hypostatic union,” 
connected more or less with the great Arian contest. 
However interesting it might be, it would hardly prove 
profitable to attempt a succinct review of the subtleties divid- 
ing the early Church into Apollinarians and Nestorians, 
Docetz and Eutychians. The effort was to settle the ques- 
tions arising out of the doctrine of the incarnation. It was 
thought a matter of supremest moment to fix, for all time, 
all the mysteries of the unique personality of the Son of 
man. It is to be greatly feared that there is far too much 
truth in the keen sarcasm of Gibbon, that in their disputes 
they were ‘‘ more solicitous to explore the nature than to 
practice the laws of the Founder of Christianity.” 
Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, in his first epistle 
on the Arian question, to Alexander, of Constantinople 
(A. D. 316), was the first to use the title @oroxd¢ (Mother 
of God), to express the union of two natures in one Christ. 
This tithe was rendered in Latin, Detpara, Mater Det, 
Genetrix Det. Its history clearly shows that the term orig- 
inated in the effort to defend the honor of Christ, and not 
from a desire to adore Mary. She was rightly esteemed 
‘*blessed,’”’ highly favored, and exalted by God among 
women, but it did not occur to those who first used the 
title to seat her on a throne to be worshiped by angels and 
men as the Queen of Heaven. The truth which Zheotokos 
was intended to affirm was, that although in the Son of 
Mary there are two natures united in one, Christ, yet there 
are not two persons, but only one divine person—that the 
one born of her by the Holy Ghost was God as well as 
man. Although the nature which he took of the substance 
of his mother was human, yet the being who was born was 
divine. This was all that the adoption of the word 7heo- | 
tokos designedly affirmed. While Zheotokos is not found in 
the Gospels, a very similar expression is used by Elizabeth 
when hailing Mary; namely, Mother of my Lord. (Luke 
i, 43.) Some Protestant theologians have defended the use 
of @eoroxds as legitimate, in view of the above Scripture 
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citation, and Mosheim regarded it as a quite innocent and 
harmless word; but it must be remembered that the term 
Lord, as applied to Christ in the New Testament, has an 
unique significance, and can not justify a term so liable to 
misapprehension and abuse as is Zheotokos. The history 
of the final adoption of this word as an authoritative 
expression of the Christian faith by the councils of Ephe- 
sus and Chalcedon (A. D. 431 and A. D. 451) may be 
briefly told. 

Nestorius was archbishop of Constantinople; Cyril was 
bishop of Alexandria. The latter was exceedingly jealous 
of the power and influence of the former, whose episcopal 
see, under the shadow of the imperial throne, overtopped 
his own. Nestorius publicly approved a sermon preached 
by one of his priests in Constantinople (A. D. 428), in which 
it was said: ‘‘Let no one call Mary Theotokos, for she is a 
human creature, of whom God could not be born.’”” On 
the following Christmas Nestorius delivered a discourse, in 
which he declared the title heathenish, and spoke of Mary’s 
Son as ‘‘a mere man, the organ employed and the vesture 
worn by God.”’ Cyril scented heresy at once, and the battle 
was joined. In January, A. D. 429, Cyril took up the 
challenge so defiantly thrown in the face of the Christian 
world, and put forth a homily defending the use of Zheo- 
tokos. It is quite probable that in the beginning of the 
controversy both parties misunderstood each other. A lit- 
tle candid explanation of terminology should have removed 
all cause of contest. Nestorius was certainly not hopelessly 
heretical, and his subsequent deliverances evinced that he 
had no intention of abating an iota of his reverence for 
Christ as his Lord and God. He expressly disclaimed the 
Ebionite error that Christ was only a man. He was willing, 
while rejecting the TZheotokos, to affirm that Mary was 
avOpwrotoxog or Xpcatotoxog. He maintained that the eter- 
nal divine Word was united to the humanity in Christ; 
that the two natures thus intimately united made one Son, 
one person, only made up of two natures; and that this one 
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person may have either divine or human properties attrib- 

uted to him. Surely, such views should not have placed 

him beyond the orthodox pale. But, then, it must never 
be forgotten that toleration of a different shibboleth was a 
. sin of which those early saints would not have been guilty; 
no, not for an hour. Martin Luther earnestly defends Nes- 
torius, and lays the whole blame of the controversy on the 
pride and turbulent spirit of Cyril. 

Finally, the Emperor Theodosius summoned a council 
to meet in Ephesus in A. D. 431. The council convened 
June 22d, and hastily condemned Nestorius. Some of the 
most prominent clergy, friends of Nestorius, had not arrived. 
Cyril was present with a large number of his fanatical fol- 
lowers from Alexandria and the monasteries of Egypt. A 
second session was held July roth, at which the legates 
from the see of Rome were present, when the former sen- 
tence of deposition and excommunication was confirmed. 
In the mean time John, bishop of Antioch, with his Syrian 
clergy and other adherents of Nestorius, had held a council 
and excommunicated Cyril. The faithful historian is com- 
pelled to record the shameful fact that these opposing fac- 
tions not only argued zealously for their respective sides of 
the theological hair they had so dexterously split, but also 
with clubs of harder substance dealt each other most ‘‘apos- 
tolic blows and knocks.” 

In A. D. 449 another council was called to settle a heresy 
the opposite of that of Nestorius. The new heretic was 
Eutyches, who had the ear of the emperor. This council 
also met at Ephesus. Its acts, however, were invalidated by 
the violent partisanship of Dioscorus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who compelled the signature of the acts in the 
presence of a military force. The council is historically 
known as } Ajotexy cdvodog, Latronum Synodus, the assembly 
of robbers. This necessitated the council which met in 
Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, in A. D. 
451, at which Dioscorus was excommunicated, and the latest 
heresy anathematized. The decree of this council finally 
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fixed the term TZheotokos as part of the faith of the Church. 
A careful study of the definition promulgated by the coun- 
cil fails to detect any design to make Mary an object of 
Christian worship, proving, as before stated, that the discus- 
sion in its origin touched, not the honor of the mother, but 
the nature of the Son. The decree declared that Christ 
was ‘‘begotten before all ages by the Father according to 
the Godhead, and in these latter days, for us and our salva- 
tion, born of Mary, the Virgin mother of God (@eordxov) 
according to the manhood.” 

The august title having thus received the authoritative 
sanction of a general council, the faithful were not slow in 
attaching to it a significance quite foreign to that designed 
in its adoption. The practical interpretation was the relig- 
ious veneration of the mother as well as the deification of 
the Son. Nor was this at all unnatural. The recoil from 
Arianism and the commonly held opinion concerning Nes- 
torianism, virtually ignored the humanity of our Lord. 
Christ was worshiped as the very and only God. This 
ignoring of his humanity lamentably obscured his sole me- 
diatorship. It was by virtue of his humanity that the Word 
was fitted to be the ‘‘ one mediator between God and man.” 
Only as he became ‘‘like unto his brethren’”—as a man, 
‘*tempted in all points like as we are’’—could he be the 
‘‘merciful and faithful high-priest,”’ to intercede with God for 
sinning humanity. (1 Timothy ii, 5; Hebrews ii, 17; iv, 15.) 

When the exaltation of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity 
had almost completely hidden the equally essential truth of 
his humanity, it was most natural for the Christian world to 
look elsewhere for an interceding mediator. Where else 
could the eye of faith turn so hopefully as to the benignant 
‘‘Mother of God?’. It was so plausible to reason (as a 
distinguished Puseyite theologian of the Church of Eng- 
land, John Henry Blunt claims), that the ‘‘personal union 
between the holy mother and the divine Child has elevated 
the former to a relation with God, which sets her apart 
from saints who have become saints by the ordinary action 
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of his grace; and as apart from them, so above them: for 
no human person having ever been so honored by God as 
the blessed Virgin Mary, none can ever be so worthy of 
estimation and honor with God’s servants. It is no exag- 
geration to say that by becoming the physical instrument 
of the incarnation of God the blessed Virgin became the 
nearest of all created beings to the divine Person; nearer 
than saints who glorify him by their lives; nearer than mar- 
tyrs who glorify him by their death; nearer than angels 
who minister the dictates of his will!’ (‘‘Dic. Doc. and 
His. Theol.,”’ art. Mary.) 

It was but a step from such thought to the elevation 
of Mary to mediatorial prerogatives and honor. The heart, 
conscious of its guilt, dreaded to go, in its penitence and 
shame, immediately to the awful throne of the divine Son, 
God over all. Some less divine being must come between 
the sinning soul and its angered God. In its perplexity 
and despair the soul turned to the holy mother, and so it 
came to pass that the practice of invoking the intercession 
of Mary grew, until it finally became prevalent. The Scrip- 
tures were searched with eager eye and allegorizing mind, 
intent on finding some sanction of the practice, until she 
was confidently believed to be symbolized by the apoca- 
lyptic vision of the woman who appeared in heaven, clothed 
with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and upon 
whose head was a crown of twelve stars! (Revelation 
xii, 1.) She is represented under this form in pictures 
which are intended to set forth the idea of her present po- 
sition as queen of heaven. 

As early as the third century controversies had arisen 
concerning the perpetual virginity of Mary, and the pre- 
vailing belief in the superior sanctity of the celibate state 
had tended to fix the faith of Christendom in favor of that 
doctrine which affirmed such virginity. Mosheim says, 
that as a consequence of the Nestorian controversy, in the 
fifth century, images of the Virgin Mary, holding the in- 


fant Jesus in her arms, were introduced into the churches. 
VoL. III, No. 11—23 
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' In the seventh century it was widely affirmed that the Jody 
of Mary had not been suffered to see corruption, but had 
been raised from its grave to a throne in heaven by the 
side of her Son. The doctrine was received with great 
credulity throughout the Church, though the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion,’’ as it was called, was never made an article of Cath- 
olic faith. 

The doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary 
has met a better fate. Just when or where this doctrine 
was first mooted and defended is unknown. It was not 
generally discussed till quite late in our era. From very 
early times it was maintained that Mary was sanctified 
either before or at her birth, that she might be a pure and 
undefiled tabernacle for her holy child; and that she lived 
a life of absolute freedom from actual sin. But the doc- 
trine that she was ‘‘conceived without original sin” was 
not held till the eleventh and twelfth century. In the latter 
it was a fruitful source of controversy among Catholic the- 
ologians, the Franciscan order affirming and the Dominicans 
denying the immaculacy theory. In the fifteenth century 
Pope Sixtus IV published two bulls, endeavoring to throw 
oil on the troubled waters by excommunicating all on 
either side who asserted or denied the belief in the doctrine 
to be heresy; his ground for so doing being that it had 
not yet been decided by the Apostolic See. The Council 
of Trent (A. D. 1545-63) still left it an open question, and 
the contest was waged with much bitterness during the two 
following centuries. It was not until December 8, 1854, 
that it was finally made an article of faith to be ‘‘ firmly 
and constantly believed by all the faithful.’”’ On that day 
Pope Pius IX issued his celebrated bull, ‘‘ /neffabilis Deus,” 

_ affirming that ‘‘by the singular grace and favor of Almighty 
God, the most blessed Virgin Mary was preserved perfectly 
free from all taint of original sin, from the very moment 
in which she was conceived by her mother.’”’ It may savor 

of arrogant impertinence to the holy and infallible pontiff, 

yet one can scarce refrain from asking how Sixtus IV 
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failed to commend, instead of excommunicating, those who 
affirmed the denial of the doctrine to be heresy in the fif- 
teenth century? If the immaculate conception was true 
December 8, 1854, it was certainly true September 4, 1483, 
and his Infallible Holiness ought to have decided the wordy 
war between the contending clans. 

The worship of Mary has grown with the development 
of the doctrine concerning her, until to-day she is adored 
as the queen of heaven, and piously supplicated as the 
‘*Source of all Help” by all Catholic and Greek Christians. 
She is supposed, by her maternal relation to Jesus to exer- 
cise a kind of authority over him, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that through her grace and pardon proceed from him 
to men. It is not to be denied that the average Romanist 
regards her with an intensity of affection and a fervor of 
devotion superior to the love entertained for, and at least 
equal to, the worship accorded the divine Savior. In mak- 
ing this assertion it is not forgotten that the Catholic the- 
ologian will tell you of the distinctions between the various 
kinds of worship known as Latnia, Dulia, and Hyperdulia. 
The intelligent Catholic may sometimes be found who prac- 
tically grasps these distinctions, but they are much too sub- 
tle for the masses, who bow in idolatrous veneration before 
the gilded images of the ‘‘Mother of God.” To them she 
is, indeed, the ‘‘Gate of Paradise,” the ‘‘ Mother of Life,” 
and the ‘‘Only Hope” of heaven. So far has this idola- 
trous worship been carried that some have said that ‘‘St. 
Mary has been assumed into the Trinity, so as to make it 
a Quarternity, that Mary is the complement of the Trinity.” 
(See Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,”’ ii, 167.) 

From the glimpses afforded of Mary in the Scriptures 
we may think of her as a pious, meditative, and obedient 
servant of God; but her merely providential maternal rela- 
tion to Jesus elevates her into no exceptional position enti- 
tled to our religious veneration. As if to forbid, for all + 
time, the use which has been made of that relation, we 
hear him saying: ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
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Father, the same is my mother and brother and sister.” 
(Matthew xii, 50.) That not a trace of any religious ven- 
eration of Mary is found in the inspired history of primitive 
Christianity ; but that she there passes into the obscurity 
of a loving discipleship, saved herself by the same blood 
which redeemed all the Church, is convincingly condemna- 
tory of every form of Mariolatry, whether it appear in the 
cultus of a Romeward Protestantism, or the idolatry of the 
Catholic and Greek communions. 
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ArTIcLeE VI. 


A STUDY OF THE INQUISITION. 


BY REV. J. C. FERNALD. 


THREE hundred and fifty years after the death of Christ, 
the Church, which then met in ‘‘a large upper room,” 
had spread over the Roman Empire. The idolatry then 
universal, was now suppressed by law. A Christian em- 
peror was on the throne. Wealth, power, and honor were 
in the gift of the once persecuted disciples. But spiritual 
decline had kept pace with temporal advancement. The 
relics of saints and martyrs had become objects of worship. 
The belief that fraud may be rightly used for a good 
object had found many adherents. The rancor, tumult, 
and corruption of a political campaign had come to attend 
the election of religious rulers. Disputes upon matters of 
faith were urged with the fury of private animosity and the 
most bitter personal abuse. It was in behalf of a Church 
thus powerful and corrupt that Theodosius the Great first 
drew the persecuting sword, denounced the punishments of 
confiscation and death* upon the members of certain obnox- 
ious sects, and provided that inquisitors should proceed . 
against them. These may have been some of the regular 
imperial spies, whom the prefect was to assign to this special 
service (det inguisttores). The trial was to be in open forum 
(aperiat forum)—a method in striking contrast with that of 
later times. Yet evidently, by this edict, in the year 382, 
was laid the corner-stone of the Inquisition. 

But though the law stood thus, the first notable instance 
of persecution unto death in the Christian world was when, 


*Constantine had decreed the punishment of death for concealing the 
prohibited Arian Jocks ; i. e. for an act in defiance of the imperial command. 
Theodosius was the first to decree death for opinion’s sake, 
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in this same reign, Maximus usurped the empire of the 
West. He tortured, condemned, and executed Priscillian, 
bishop of Avila, in Spain, and six of his adherents, per- 
sons of talent and celebrity, guilty of nothing more than 
doctrinal error. Even then the Christian Church was not 
ready to sanction such measures. Ambrose, of Milan, and 
Martin, of Tours, united to condemn the atrocity, and re- 
fused to commune with the bishop, Ithacius, who had 
acted as chief accuser. When, soon after, Maximus was de- 
feated and slain by Theodosius, the heathen orator who pro- 
nounced the panegyric at the conqueror’s triumphal entry 
into Rome did not hesitate to brand this persecution as one 
of the usurper’s crimes. The bishop who had instigated it 
was at once deposed and banished. Every thing shows that 
the proceeding was one at which men were appalled. 
During the long medizval night the principle of perse- 
cution, more and more fully accepted, flashed out here and 
there in martyr fires, and invested the bishops, everywhere, 
with inquisitorial powers. But, to the honor of human na- 
ture be it said, these men, while chargeable with grave and 
numerous faults, failed to persecute in that pitiless way which 
alone can subdue all freedom of thought; that demanded 
men who should make a profession of cruelty, and to whose 
ranks all fierce and implacable spirits should be attracted. 
Inhabiting several beautiful and fertile provinces in the 
south of France was ‘‘a race industrious, intellectual, 
addicted to commerce and the arts, and still more to 
poetry. Their land was the seat of the beautiful Provencal 
language and literature. The cities were numerous and 
flourishing, with governments almost republican, and carry- 
ing on a prosperous trade with the republics of Italy. The 
people tended to separate from the French, to whom they 
were inferior in the art of war, though they surpassed them 
in all the progress of civilization.”* Among these had 
arisen certain sects, who were not at first regarded as dis- 
senters from the dominant church, but simply as devoting 
* Sismondi, ‘** Histoire des Francais,’’ Vol. VI, ch. xxiv, page 256. 
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themselves to a purer and more spiritual life. Their excel- 
lence of character and purity of doctrine are attested by 
their persecutors. One declares, ‘‘If you interrogate them 
concerning their faith, nothing can be more Scriptural ; if 
you inquire into their conversation, nothing can be more 
faultless. . . . They attack no one, they circumvent no 
one, they defraud no one. Their faces are pale with fast- 
ing. They eat not the bread of idleness, but labor with 
their own hands for the support of life.”’* But they had 
committed the inexpiable sin of attacking the corruptions 
sheltered under the Christian name, declaring it idolatry to 
worship saints, relics, or the consecrated host; denying the 
power of priest or pontiff to pardon sin, which they held 
to be the prerogative of God alone; and calling the Roman 
Church the very antichrist. Such were the Albigenses, 
who anticipated Luther by three hundred years in doctrine, 
though not in triumph. They were the forlorn hope of the 
Reformation, falling too far in the van to hear the advanc- 
ing steps of those who yet should win the field. Never 
did men seem to suffer and die so vainly. 

Innocent III, a clear-sighted, vigorous, determined man, 
who ascended in the year 1193 the pontifical throne, 
promptly sent into these provinces apostolical legates to act, 
in his name, with almost unlimited authority, bishops and 
archbishops being subjected to their commands—an impor- 
tant step toward the creation of a tribunal which should 
take the business of persecution out of the hands of 
the bishops. 

At first the barons, chief among whom was Raymond, 
the powerful count.of Tholouse, seem to have dealt with 
the emissaries of the pope much as some of our Northern 
States did with the hunters of fugitive slaves, allowing them 
to come and go without opposition, but without aid. This 
was not, in general, from any partiality to the reformed 
doctrines, but from the statesman-like policy of not molest- 


* Faber on ‘‘Vallenses and Albigenses,” page 75. He quotes this from 
Bernard sup. Cant. Serm., LXV, opera, page 761, 
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ing orderly and industrious citizens. But neutrality was not 
tolerated, and when Raymond sought by partial compliance 
to satisfy the papal legates, they repudiated the inefficient 
persecution, and their leader, Peter of Castelnau, so pressed 
the demands of the Church that the interview closed with 
mutual threatening and defiance. Next morning Peter was 
slain by a follower of Raymond. By whomsoever insti- 
gated, by whatever motive prompted, this deed served as 
the occasion of a long meditated war. 


ALBIGENSIAN CRUSADE. 


Innocent III, on hearing of it, thundered against Ray- 
mond excommunication and interdict, absolved his subjects 
and allies from their oaths of allegiance, and empowered 
‘‘any Catholicman . . . toact against his person, occupy 
and retain his lands, especially for the purpose of extirpat- 
ing heresy.’’ Letters of the same tenor were written to 
various barons, urging them to make instant war upon the 
heretics of Tholouse and the neighboring provinces. Ar- 
nauld Almalric, abbé of Citeaux, famed for one fearful sen- 
tence, was made legate of the pope, and appointed, with the 
aid of the Bernardine friars, to preach a crusade against the 
Albigenses, such as had been waged against the Saracens. 
Arms and banners were to be emblazoned with the symbol 
of divine compassion, and in this army of cross-bearers 
every man, of whatever land, rank, or character, was urged 
to enlist. His reward should be all the fame and pro- 
motion that valor could win; all the treasure or lands 
that violence could seize, pardon for all sins past, indul- 
gence for many days to come, and the certainty of salvation 
should he die in this holy war. These appeals to every 
passion of humanity soon gathered a numerous army. 
From far and near they came, from France and Spain and 
Italy, from Austria and England and Palestine—the baron, 
eager to extend his domain; the young adventurer, longing 
for fame and plunder; the criminal, who would wash the 
guilt from his soul by slaughter done in the name of Jesus; 
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the gloomy devotee, who believed the blood of heretics 
was a sacrifice most acceptable to God;. and those they 
revered as the ministers of religion showered exhortation 
and benediction on the mingled host. Chief among the 
military leaders was Simon de Montfort, who might have 
sat for the portrait of the templar in Ivanhoe—a veteran 
crusader of Palestine, an intrepid and valiant warrior, fero- 
cious, crafty, ambitious, and unprincipled. The crusading 
army of fifty thousand men was let loose upon the once 
happy provinces in the year 1209. 

Cities and castles, whether bravely or feebly defended, . 
fell in quick succession ; but, to the common horrors of war 
was added the indiscriminate massacre of soldier and citizen, 
man, woman, and child, in every captured place. We 
might instance the sack of Beziers, in July, 1209. By an 
ill-conducted sortie the besiegers were suffered to enter 
with the flying citizens. Then the papal legate, Arnauld 
Almalric, was asked how the heretics and Catholics should 
be distinguished in the work of slaughter. For this was 
not a war of race or place, but throughout these provinces 
Protestants and Catholics dwelt in the same town, under 
the same roof and were members of the same family. The 
touch of humanity that raised the question was silenced by 
the order, for which language has no name, ‘‘ Kill all!— 
the Lord will know his own!” There was in the city a 
resident population estimated at fifteen thousand—there 
were the wives and children of those absent in the cas- 
tle garrisons, besides the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, who had sought refuge within the walls. In 
Roman Catholic lands the churches* had always been 
places of safety for the vilest criminals, and into these the 
frightened people crowded, the choristers sounding the 
bells, as if in vain appeal for mercy, till the last of the 
immense multitude was slain. ‘‘When,” says Sismondi, 
‘‘the cross-bearers had butchered the last living being, ‘ 





1881.] 


*Sanctuary was first formally denied to heretics in 1288. Rule, I, 
pp- 66 and 146. 
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when they had brought forth from the houses every thing 
they judged worthy of transportation, they set fire in all 
quarters at once. The city was but a vast funeral pile; not 
an edifice remained standing, not a human being alive.’’* 
The number of slain is estimated, variously, ‘from sixty 
thousand down to fifteen thousand, which Arnauld Almalric 
reported to his master. t 

For services such as these Arnauld Almalric was made 
archbishop of Narbonne, one of the conquered provinces, 
as part of his reward in this present life, and Simon de 
Montfort established in possession of great part of the 
conquered territory, according to the original promise of 
the bull of excommunication, which, in those days, was no 
idle menace. 

When, at length, almost all the castles were deserted, 
and the inhabitants of the towns had fled in great numbers 
into the woods and mountains; when the very crusaders 
had become weary of a war where there were no longer foes 
to fight, then came the fully constituted tribunal of the 
Inquisition, to glean what the scythe of war had spared. 
It had not been idle during those tumultuous years. Side 
by side with the march of armies it had kept on its silent 
way. Decree after decree had made its authority more 
extensive, its secrecy more impenetrable, its independence 
of all common forms of law more absolute. 


Dominicans, A. D. 1215-48. 


There was now at its command a body of men recruited 
and trained for the single work of persecution throughout 
the life-time of an entire generation. This was the famous 
order of Dominican friars,{ constituted in 1215. At first 
their chief business was preaching against heresy, joining 
therewith that espionage which might reduce the number 

*Sismondi, ‘‘ Hist. des Francais,’’ Vol. VI, ch. xxiv, page 287. 

ft Ibid. refers to Innocent IIT, Ep., lib. XII, ep. 108; numerous other 
references. 

} Founded by Domingo (Dominic) de Guzman, since made Saint for his 
services in this work. 
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of its adherents more effectually than eloquence. By de- 
grees they became more and more devoted to the work of 
hunting out heretics and conducting the prosecutions against 
them till, in the year 1248, the whole business of the Inqui- 
sition was formally given into their charge.* From that 
time the official inquisitors were usually Dominicans, and 
every Dominican was always and everywhere a servant of 
the Inquisition, needing only appointment and practice to 
make him, in the briefest possible time, an accomplished 
inquisitor. Soon these adventurous missionaries of perse- 
cution were to be found on every sea and shore. This 
order was sustained by another, called the militia of Christ, 
or, more commonly, familiars, who became attached to the 
Dominican family, though not bound by monastic rules. 
As the Inquisition rose in power many of high rank sought 
safety by siding actively with it. Monarchs were persuaded 
to bestow on such important privileges, among which ex- 
emption from taxation was not the least. These familiars 
were the guards of officers and prisoners on state occasions, 
and sworn defenders always. But they are best known, 
both in history and romance, in the matter of making 
arrests. In the days of its glory, a familiar of the same 
rank with the accused appeared suddenly before him, per- 
haps just as he was on the point of entering his own door, 
and, with mute gesture or brief phrase, made known to 
him that he was summoned by the Holy Office, then turned 
and walked away, and the person summoned, as if under an 
enchanter’s spell, followed close in his steps without reply 
or question, without so much delay as would admit of 
change of raiment or farewell word, and vanished from 
the world of the living, as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. 

There had been built up a system which was a great 
advance upon the Theodosian edict—a system which had 
no need to call upon the civil power for its judges, its spies, 
its police, or its militia. It had them all within its own 





* By Bull of Innocent IV. See Hefele’s “Ximenes,”” page 289. 
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ranks. It had now, also, its own secret prisons, which 
formed part of the houses of the Inquisition. It delegated 
to the civil power the odious work of the executioner, and 
the performance of that work it imperiously demanded. 
Secret trial by ecclesiastics had taken the place of the 
‘‘open forum.” In little more than fifty years the papal 
power had done one of the most perfect pieces of work 
which history records. 

The original record of the sentences passed by the Inqui- 
sition of Toulouse, in the fourteen years from 1308 to 1322, 
has been preserved in a careful reprint, and some citations 
therefrom will give a clear idea of what the Inquisition was 
at this early period. On one occasion a company of fifty- 
seven, brought out of the prison ominously called ‘‘the 
wall,” are sentenced as follows: ‘‘These men and women, 
immured by way of penance for crimes of heretical pravity 
which they had committed, and in humble obedience to the 
mandates of us and of the Church, having been in the wall 
now for many years, we, willing mercifully to remit their 
pain and penance, by grace release them from the prison of 
the wall. But we enjoin on them all and each, under obliga- 
tion of the oath they have taken, that in exchange for the 
said penance and prison, they henceforth perpetually wear two 
crosses of yellow felt, . . . without which appearing 
they must not be seen, either within doors or out of 
doors.”” Such a badge, in the mind of all Roman Cath- 
olics, who are the vast majority of all they will ever meet, 
will rouse instant suspicion and aversion. Everywhere 
employment, hospitality, and courtesy will be denied them 
even by the lowest of men. It was also thoughtfully 
enjoined upon them ‘‘to honor to the utmost of their 
power all ecclesiastical persons and the office of the 
Inquisition.” 

Of the burning of the living no evidence need be cited, 
but the subjoined proof of the burning of the dead is of 
great interest. ‘‘Considering that the crime of heresy, 
because of its vastness and enormity ought, according to 
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both canonical and civil sanctions, not only to be punished 
in the living, but in the dead; having God before our 
eyes, . . . we declare and pronounce [two specified 
men and two women] to have been receivers, believers, 
helpers, and abettors, when they were alive, of the Wal- 
densian heretics; and that they died without repenting of the 
crime of Waldensian heresy which they had committed ; 
and we condemn as such the said deceased men and women, 
and their memory. And we command, in sign of perdition, 
that the bones of the said William and Michael, and of the 
said women, if they can be distinguished from the bones 
of the faithful, de extumulated or exhumed from the sacred 
cemeteries, thrown out thence, and burned.” 

This sentence was pasred in 1322. It is also note- 
worthy that, in desolated Toulouse, in the year 1229, while 
the marks of the recent fury of the crusaders were every- 
where visible, a council was convened, by whose decree 
‘‘for the first time since the name of Christ was known, 
the laity were openly forbidden to read the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament.”* The Albigenses, the 
ashes of whose countless dead were strewn over every field 
and every height through all that land, had known the New 
Testament all too well. 

From this beginning the tribunal quickly spread through 
the rest of France, through Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
The jealous independence, however, of the French kings 
and clergy, the distracted state of Italy, and the frequent 
quarrels between the German emperors and the popes, lim- 
ited the success of the Inquisition in those countries, and 
gave freedom of conscience time to breathe. 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 


But in Spain the tribunal found its permanent home and 
achieved its perfect work. What was everywhere attempted 
gained there an exceptional triumph. There the long cher- 
ished hostility against Moors and Jews had given a darker 
*Rule, I, 37. 
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tinge to religious animosity.* Christian against infidel was 
native against foreigner, European against Asiatic, inhabit- 
ants against invaders. Catholic and Christian came to mean 
countryman and patriot. The hostility felt toward Moor and 
Jew was soon extended to the Spaniard who severed from 
the national faith, He was looked upon as a traitor; and 
all the odious force of that word entered into the terms 
‘**renegade,” ‘‘apostate,’’ and ‘‘heretic.”’ All these tend- 
encies the Inquisition adopted f in the name of that relig- 
ion, where ‘‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free.” It spent its first fury upon those 
of Moorish or Jewish extraction, whom the Spaniard could 
see burned with great complacency. 

As a political institution, the Inquisition poured confis- 
cated wealth into the monarch’s treasury in partial compen- 
sation for the aid of ‘‘the secular arm ;”’ and by crushing 
all ranks of men under the ecclesiastical, it made them more 
readily submit to the royal despotism. It certainly was not, 
as has been claimed,{ the great means of breaking the 
power of the nobles and exalting that of the king. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella accomplished that chiefly by a wise man- 
agement of the sentiment of loyalty. They established 
their ascendency over the nobility before they established 
the Inquisition, and, to make their power universal, they 
depended upon militia and not upon monks. The moment 
Isabella died, Castile revolted from Ferdinand, and the 
Inquisition neither kept him up nor went down with him. 
Ximenes, inquisitor-general, was also regent of the kingdom 
during the interregnum; but when the factious nobility 
demanded his credentials, he pointed them, not to the 
prisons of the Inquisition, but to a park of artillery. Charles 
V, despotic and crafty, thought, nevertheless, he could dis- 

*See Prescott, ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,” Vol, I, ch. vii, page 235 
sq., for account of Jews; and ch. viii for Spanish Arabs or Moors; also, 
‘*Philip II,” Vol. I, page 447, etc.; and **Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. I, 


page 269, etc. 
t Hefele, ‘‘ Life of Ximenes,” pp. 314-15. 
} Hefele, ‘Life of Ximenes,” page 300 sq. 
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pense with the Inquisition. It eluded his design and lived, 
yet not as a political tribunal; for, when his nobles rebelled 
against him, he thinned them out by no secret arrest, but 
conquered them in open battle at Villalar. Philip II 
was rather the creature of the Inquisition than its lord. 
He had grown up in a nation whose character the Inquisi- 
tion had fashioned; and its secrecy and duplicity, its cun- 
ning and its tyranny were in every convolution of his brain 
and every throb of his heart. He loved and served the 
tribunal with a filial devotion, which cost him, at length, his 
fairest provinces. 

For the one thing to which the Netherlands would not 
submit was the Inquisition. That was so bad that nothing 
could be worse. The starving soldier could see the wan 
face of his wife, and hear the cry of his little ones for 
bread, and stand like a man of iron on the rampart, say- 
ing, ‘‘The Inquisition is worse than this.’’ The inhabitants 
could break down their dykes and welcome the ocean back 
to his old domain; they could raise a new army when scarce 
a man lived to tell of the slaughter of the last, rather than 
submit to the secret dungeon, the rack and the fire for con- 
science’ sake. Beside the banner of Spain, they saw always 
advancing the shadowy standard of the Inquisition; and 
rather than that tribunal should be set up in their land, 
they would leave it no house to meet in, no land to build 
upon, and no inhabitants to persecute.* Those whom 
oppression, or the fear of it, has made so utterly desperate, 
may be destroyed, but not subdued. The Inquisition cost 
Spain the Netherlands, and thus raised up that combination 
of Protestant powers which, by her own querulous con- 





* Witness the defense of Ostend, Motley ‘‘ United Netherlands,” Vol. 
IV, ch. xliii, page 213 sq.: ‘*A council of all officers decided that Ostend 
must be abandoned, mow that Ostend had ccased to exist. . . . It was 


all loathsome, hideous rubbish. ‘here were no human habitations, no 
hovels, no casemates. . . . In every direction the dykes had burst, 
and the sullen wash of the liberated waves . . . sounded far and wide 


over what should have been dry land,” Only two disreputable camp-fol- 
lowers awaited the coming of the Spaniards. 
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fession, has so weakened the Church of Rome. History 
rarely records a more striking instance of the wrath of man 
accomplishing the high purpose of God. 

It should be noted, however, that, in strict truth, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella did not establish the Inquisition in Spain. 
They simply adopted and consolidated what before existed. 
Provincial tribunals had been introduced two centuries and 
a half before.* The sovereigns who had united the prov- 
inces into a kingdom, united these petty courts into one 
national organization, whose oversight was complete, its ac- 
tion uniform, and its power, sustained by the royal authority, 
irresistible. The system formally constituted by papal bull 
published its first mandate at Seville, on the second day of 
January, in the year 1481, and friar Thomas de Torque- 
mada was made the first inquisitor-general of Spain. Here, 
for the first time, was a tribunal national in its range, and 
unfettered by any effective opposition of rulers or subjects— 
the ideal Inquisition. At its head was a man alert, indus- 
trious, resolute, and pitiless—the ideal inquisitor. 

Portugal followed the sister kingdom with an Inquisition 
at once more feeble and more brutal, and sent, in 1560, a 
branch tribunal into the far East. In 1516, less than 
twenty-five years after civilized men first trod the soil of 
the Western world, the Inquisition came to teach the ter- 
rified barbarians a new and horrible form of death.+ Then, 
lest free air should be breathed anywhere under heaven, 
there was established, in 1571, an Inquisition of the seas, 
which endured a brief time, till the exigencies of commerce 
swept it away. This date marks the flood-tide of inquisi- 
torial arrogance and power, in the reign of the inquisitorial 
king, Philip II. 

Not quite twelve hundred years had passed since the 
corner-stone was laid by the edict of Theodosius, since the 
leaders of the Church were shocked at the actual execution 


* By Bull of Gregory IX in 1232. See Rule, Vol. I, page 120. 
Tt Rule, II, page 15. See also Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus.” 
ft Rule. I, 255. 
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of seven persons; not quite four hundred years since the 
first special emissaries of persecution were sent by Innocent 
III into the Albigensian provinces; and the tribunal, then 
foreshadowed, now counted its slain by the thousand, and 
almost encircled the globe. 

What, then, was that Inquisition which men deemed 
worse than all else that humanity could suffer ?* 


, SECRECY OF THE INQUISITION. 


An inquisitor-general aptly declared, ‘‘ the inviolable se- 
cret is the soul of the Inquisition.” The name and testi- 
mony of every witness were kept secret from every other 
witness and from the accused. The charge on which he 
was arraigned was kept secret from the accused. The trial 
was conducted in absolute secrecy, none being present ex- 
cept the inquisitor or inquisitors, the person on trial, and 
the notary who wrote down every word. The prisons were 
secret prisons in the strictest sense. No friend, however 
near, husband, wife, parent, child, might see the prisoner 
for one single instant. The arrangements were such that 
no one could obtain the least glimpse outside his cell to 
know whose garments brushed against the door. Should a 
word be spoken audible without, the speaker was liable to 
be beaten like a dog by the staff of the warders, who 
patrolled the corridors day and night; so that ordinarily a 
silence like that of the grave reigned throughout the place. 
No book, pen, nor any thing that could possibly be used 
as writing material, was allowed in any cell. Thus, when 
whole families were at once incarcerated, the place and fate 
of each was hidden from all the rest, unless possibly several 
met on the day of final sentence. The whole process of 
the trial, involving life and much that is dearer than life, 
was kept secret from the prisoner himself. He knew not 
what opinion had been passed on his previous confessions 
or denials. Sometimes he was told he ‘‘had not confessed 
all,” and sent back, perhaps to remember, perhaps to invent 


*Rule, Rule’s ‘ Hist. of the Inquisition,” Vol. II, page 318. 
Vou. ITI, No. 11—24 
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something for a fresh audience, to come he knew not when. 
Sometimes a list was read to him of things” considered 
‘*proved,”’ which he must confess or be put to ‘‘ the ques- 
tion by torment.”” After such monition, and after the ‘‘tor- 
ment,” if it came, he was remanded to solitude and silence 
again. If at last released, he was bound by most solemn 
oath never to reveal any thing he had heard or seen during 
his imprisonment—an oath few would dare to break who 
had experienced such captivity, and knew how much more 
it was possible to suffer. If condemned, the sentence was 
kept secret from the victim, till the evening before he was to 
die; and when brought out in the awful procession, if he 
showed any disposition to speak, the gag closed his lips till 
they were more securely sealed in death. Thus inviolate 
was kept the secret of the Inquisition. 


APPEALS AND ADVOCATES. 


The effect of this, it at once appears, was to render the 
judges practically irresponsible. They might arrest whom 
they pleased, and all they arrested were absolutely at their 
mercy. We read of the right of appeal to Rome, but from 
those secret prisons no appeal was possible, unless accepted 
and forwarded by the inquisitor himself.* If, indeed, there 
were friends without, brave enough and powerful enough, 
they might make themselves heard in that far-off court; but 
it must be without knowledge of accusation or evidence, a 
mere personal plea for mercy. We are also told of the 
privilege of an advocate—a phrase full of promise. But no 
advocate was allowed to one whose heresy the inquisitors be- 
lieved already proven. Where doubt remained there might 
be an advocate, but with these limitations: he should be 
chosen, not by the prisoner, but by the inquisitor; he must 
be a zealous Roman Catholic, and he must have no com- 


* Eymeric in Rule, I, pageg1. No appeal possible by prisoner; that is, 
unless accepted by the inqguisttor and forwarded by him. This the laws gave 
him many reasons to refuse, and if personal caprice exceeded the law, who 
should prove it? 
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munication with the prisoner except in presence of the 
inquisitor; he should be sworn to keep the secret, and to 
urge the client to confess,—an advocate whose hands were 
tied from rendering the prisoner any efficient aid, and 
whose only power was to sink him deeper in the snare! 
The method by which the Inquisition obtained its evi- 
dence is the most marvelous and complete ever devised 


by man. 
METHODS OF TAKING EVIDENCE. 


In the first place, every Roman Catholic was under 
obligation to report instantly to the authorities whatever 
came to his knowledge, that ‘‘seemed contrary to the faith.” 
In public and in private was continually urged the duty of 
servant and master, brother and sister, parent and child, 
husband and wife, to give information each against the 
other. Every one must visit the confessional at least three 
times a year, or be liable to arrest on suspicion of heresy. 
In that place, so solemn to every devout believer, he would 
be so narrowly questioned, that he could not withhold infor- 
mation except by a lie, as it were, in the very presence 
of God. Not only the strain of conscience, but the per- 
sonal risk would be very great; for, the one implicated 
might inform against himself, and, by the strange metamor- 
phosis of inquisitorial trials, be made a witness against his 
silent friend.* Thus the last bond of honor was snapped. 
The Inquisition threw out a drag-net over the nations, and, 
as far as its powers extended, made the human race its 
retinue of spies. Every one had need to beware of the 
stranger who walked or rode beside him, of the workmen 
in his shop, the servants in his house, of those who sat 
around his table, or shared his rest. 

But, lest even such evidence should be incomplete, there 
was published from time to time, what was called an Edict 
of the Faith, promising pardon to all offenders who should 
voluntarily come forward and accuse themselves. 

In this was a double snare. Whoever had done or 
* Llorente, ch. xi, page 106. 
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spoken any thing censurable did not know but some other 
had already denounced him. If arrested on another’s tes- 
timony he would receive no mercy. His safest way was to 
go to the inquisitors, and make a full confession. So many 
a one would come into their power against whom there was 
no other evidence than his own. Then, instantly, the self- 
accuser was plied with questions as to all his acquaintances 
and ‘accomplices (if such there were; as, for instance, in 
keeping the Jewish Sabbath or Passover), and thus he was 
soon made a witness against others. 

Or, again, when one arrested on the clearest evidence 
was brought before the tribunal, he was only asked, in gen- 
eral terms, ‘‘if he had ever seen or heard any thing con- 
trary to the Catholic faith or the office of the Inquisition.” 
Supposing himself to be summoned as witness, merely, he 
would be very apt to relate all he knew to the prejudice of 
others, which did not involve himself. When it was made 
known to him that he was accused, he would be asked 
whom he supposed to be his accuser, who the witnesses 
against him. Guessing at random among all he knew, he 
would be sure to involve others, for those whom a heretic 
supposed capable of testifying against him must be more 
or less implicated in heresy. Then, when all the testimony 
that inquiry or torture could wring from the accused against 
third parties was obtained and safely written down, he was 
dealt with for his own offenses. 

In this system we have the nearest approach to omnis- 
cience that human ingenuity could attain. It is amazing that 
prohibited books or services could ever have eluded such scru- 
tiny—never, it is to be feared, except by culpable duplicity. 
It need only be added that against a heretic the evidence of 
any and all persons was valid, though they were excommu- 
nicated by the Church or convicted of the blackest crimes 
known to civil law. 

PENALTIES. 

The penalties of the Inquisition were confiscation, pen- 

ance, imprisonment, infamy, and death. From the moment 
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of arrest all the property of the accused was attached in 
the name of the Inquisition. There seems reason to believe 
that it was rarely restored. Few came forth without so 
much stigma of heresy as would justify, according to the 
inquisitorial law, the final confiscation of their goods. The 
released were not apt to enter into a quarrel for property, 
with that power from whose grasp they were, and would 
still be, glad to escape with life. The proceeds of these 
confiscations went, it is true, into the royal treasury 
but subject to whatever drafts the Inquisition might make 
upon them, the tribunal having no other source of revenue. * 
From these funds, accordingly, the inquisitors were sup- 
ported in the style deemed suitable to their dignity; from 
these were paid the spies, warders, apparitors, and other 
servants, and the expenses of the grand ceremonies attend- 
ing the celebration of the Auto-da.fe ; from these were built 
the ‘‘ great and magnificent’ Houses, half palace, half prison, 
of the holy office. 

What were the ‘‘healthful penances” has been shown 
in the account of the Inquisition of Toulouse. Spanish 
ferocity did not make them less severe. Torture, of which 
so much has been written, was not inflicted as a penalty, 
but simply as a means of obtaining evidence. The whole 
process was often called simply ‘‘the question.”’ Intoler- 
able agony, under which one might happen to die, was but 
a casual incident of inquisitorial trials. It is said to have 
been in use at the same time in the civil courts throughout 
Europe, but that is surely no defense of the Inquisition. 
That tribunal was expressly constituted for affairs of relig- 
ion. It assumed to weigh every opinion that entered the 
mind of man, and decide if it was in conformity with the 
truth of Christ. How was it that the question of the pro- 
priety of torture never arose, and that it was never seen to 
be in conflict with the best teachings of the New Testa- 
ment? We should have expected such an institution to go 
out into the civil courts and stay the horrors enaeted there; 
*Llorente, page 23. 
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but, instead, it carried them within its own stately halls, 
and made them more systematic and terrible. 

Of imprisonment there were various gradations. At 
one extreme was the indulgence sometimes shown perpetual 
prisoners, of confinement in convents, or in comfortable 
cells, where they might work at some calling, and see 
friends under certain restrictions. At the other extreme 
was the dungeon, where to exist was but to prolong and 
multiply the death agony. There was the service of the 
galleys, where men of wealth, learning, and honor mingled 
with the lowest criminals, were chained to the oar, and 
toiled under the lash, or labored, half fettered, in the docks 
and ship-yards. _ All this was after sentence. Before that 
was pronounced, while the trial moved on at leisurely pace, 
sometimes for years, the imprisonment was, as already 
described, in the secret cells, which, according to Llorente, 
were ‘‘well lighted, not damp, and large enough for one to 
take some exercise in. Their real horrors [were] infamy, 
solitude, and darkness for fifteen hours in winter, no light 
being allowed before 7 A. M. nor after 4 P. M. Solitude, 
unrelieved by book, prospect, or human face or voice, fif- 
teen hours daily of utter darkness, and horrors unspeakable 
lurking in the deep uncertainty of the future, was a state of 
things well calculated to produce insanity or imbecility, and 
may account alike for the tame submission, and the marvel- 
ous confessions which adorn the inquisitorial records. This 
species of confinement was not, ordinarily, a penalty, but, 
like the torture, a casual incident of the trial. It has been 
found, after both had been endured till the sufferer actually 
died under the infliction, that there was no ground whatever 
for condemnation.* 

‘‘Every man, of whatever estate, loses all office, bene- 
fice, right, and dignity, as soon as he incurs inquisitorial 


* As in the case of Dona Juana Bohorques, at Seville, in 1559. She 
died from the effects of torture under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and at the subsequent Awfo-da-fe it was officially declared by the inquisi- 
tors that nothing had been proven against her. Llorente says, ‘‘ declared 
innocent.” See Rule, Vol. I, page 222. 
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punishment ’’—so read the law.* Nor, if his sentence was 
one that he could survive, could he afterwards receive any 
such office, except by special dispensation of the pope. It 
was further provided that the children and children’s chil- 
dren of a condemned heretic could hold no office of honor 
or profit, nor wear silk, fine wool, gold, or other costly 
adornments.f So substantial was the significance of the 
word ‘‘infamy,” besides the deep public abhorrence that 
visited the sufferer and his kindred, and was carefully fos- 
tered as a most important means of punishment. Few are 
the souls mighty enough to rise without the sense of shame 
above inflictions which are generally viewed as shameful ; 
and around its every punishment the Inquisition was care- 
ful to array humiliating circumstances. 


THE AuTo-DA-FE. 


Cases were not disposed of singly as they arose, but 
many reserved for one great day, a sabbath, or a festival of 
the Romish Church. Notice would be given in the pulpits 
of the province, and bring together a vast throng of spec- 
tators from far and near. In early times a large church or 
a market-place was chosen; afterwards it became cus- 
tomary to erect a spacious wooden amphitheater, in whose 
high galleries was room for all, with special accommoda- 
tions for the dignitaries of church and state; while in 
the center—as of old the gladiators in the arena—the vic- 
tims were exposed to the gaze of all. As the previous day 
drew to a close, a large green cross would be borne with 
funereal pomp from the house of the Inquisition to the 
amphitheater, there set up on a high altar, and with tapers 
burning round it, guarded through the night by Dominican 
friars and a strong body of lancers. This procession was 
made as magnificent as possible, the marching of men in 
even ranks, martial music, or solemn chant, splendid uni- 
forms, waving plumes, and banners, glittering steel and 


* Eymeric, quoted by Rule, I, 99 sq. 
f Llorente, page 49. 
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prancing steeds, delighting the populace and causing them 
to hail the day to which this was but the prelude. 

At early dawn the great bell of the cathedral begins to 
toll, and soon the whole city is astir. Ere the morning is 
far advanced, the gates of the inquisitorial palace are thrown 
open, and another procession issues forth. Lancers clear 
the way before a splendid cavalcade, where ride the chiefs 
of the Inquisition, attended by armed familiars, in whose 
ranks are some of the highest nobles of the land, over- 
shadowed by the banners of the pope and of the king. 
Then, after an interval, come the Dominican friars, a dense 
mass of black-robed men, among whose faces may be 
marked the grossly sensual, the ferocious, the obstinate, the 
crafty, the stupid, and here and there the clear-cut, schol- 
arly features, which lead one involuntarily to ask how that 
man came among that company. But be sure each char- 
acter has place and use. The man of intellect shall exam- 
ine doubtful writings, deal with nobles and kings, or rouse the 
people by stirring harangues against the enemies of the faith ; 
and the most stupid shall be the unthinking hand to do 
without a question what is commanded by the active brain. 

Sweet, sad ‘strains of music float out upon the air, and 
in the steps of the friars follow singing boys, chanting a 
litany—white-robed youth, beauty, and innocence, a fringe 
of light on the thunder-cloud. Above them waves the 
great standard of the Inquisition, whose emblems are a 
green cross on a black ground, with an olive branch on one 
side and a sword on the other; and the motto, Erurge, 
Domine, et Judica Causam Tuam—‘‘ Arise, O Lord, and 
Judge Thy Cause!” After the banner walk the penitents; 
those guilty of lighter offenses, clad in a coarse, scanty 
suit of black, heads and beards close shaven and feet bare; 
those who have much forgiven as the Inquisition forgives, 
with their heads thrust through the opening of a coarse 
yellow sack, which falls down over the shoulders and 
arms, and displays on the front a red St. Andrew’s cross. 
This robe bears the name of San Benito, and once to wear 
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it is degradation without remedy. On every face are the 
pallor of long imprisonment, and the marks of anguish of 
body and mind, or the deep apathy of broken spirit and 
enfeebled intellect. Raised aloft and leaning toward them, 
in sign of pity, a crucifix is borne, and following that symbol 
the condemned advance. To them is presented only an 
averted crucifix, because they may no longer hope for par- 
don. The penitents are securely guarded, but each of the 
condemned is attended by two armed familiars and two 
monks. These, all through the night, have been urging 
the dooined one to repent, and be reconciled to the Church 
that slays him, and still they wait upon his every step. 
Each of the unfortunates is covered with the San Benito, 
greatly changed, however, from that the penitents wear. 
It is now called zamarra, and painted over with flames and 
devils, and a rude portrait of the wearer, a head laid upon 
burning brands. Each wears, too, a conical paper cap 
called coroza (the mockery of a crown), also figured over 
with devils and flames. The aspect of humanity almost 
obliterated, there is less fear that a throb of pity will waken 
in any heart. The coarse mob see only objects of derision. 
The noble, the valiant, the eloquent, the devout, the beau- 
tiful, the idols of happy homes, have come now to this! 
Not many? No, truly, fourteen, sixteen, twenty-one; not 
many among all these thousands; but over that little band 
how many hearts are aching. No boisterous grief shall mar 
the pomp of slaughter. That would be but to die without 
saving the one lamented. Nor do any attempt to break 
those ranks of armed men, and rescue those they guard, for 
the whole population is disarmed, no one of any rank, not 
in the service of the Inquisition, being permitted to bear 
any weapon till this day is done. In solemn silence, or 
amid rude applause and mirth, the procession moves on, 
Close behind the condemned, borne on the shoulders of 
strong men, appear the effigies, wooden figures represent- 
ing heretics who have died or fled, each effigy wearing the 
zamarra and coroza. Then porters come toiling on carrying 
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boxes in which are the mortal remains of those who have 
been dead for months or years. They died, perhaps, in 
the sacraments and with the blessing of the Church; but 
now it is discovered that they were secretly heretics. Like 
a thunderbolt the sentence has fallen upon prosperous fam- 
ilies, despoiling them of their ancestral estates, and of all 
office and honor, and sending them out beggars into the 
world, to be themselves evermore objects of especial suspi- 
cion to the Holy Office. Next the civic authorities of every 
rank lend their presence and sanction, and, that no symbol 
of the approval of the Church may be wanting, the clergy 
not elsewhere assigned, priests and monks in long array, 
close the procession. 

When all are gathered in order within the amphitheater, 
the chief inquisitor administers to the magistrates, then to 
the people, the oath to obey and support the Inquisition. 
A sermon in defense of the tribunal follows, then the read- 
ing of the sentences. Each prisoner wearing the shameful 
livery already described is led to a prominent station, and 
there, in view of the assembled thousands, hears his mis- 
deeds recited with pompous roll of words, ending in fear- 
fully precise denunciation of penalty ; this, hour after hour, 
the process being lengthened out by many ceremonies. 
But to those who walked behind the averted crucifix, and 
who have abandoned all hope of mercy, the words which 
follow the story of their offenses are of almost parental 
tenderness: ‘‘ We leave you to the secular judges, whom we 
efficaciously beseech so to mcderate their sentence that no 
shedding of blood or peril of death may follow;” or, ‘‘Thou 
art to be given over to the secular court and judgment; and 
we hereby leave thee to that court, affectionately praying the 
same, as the canonical sanctions advise, fo preserve thy life 
and limb unhurt.” 

How gentle now the terrible tribunal! Surely such 
requests must be obeyed, for what magistrate will dare do 
otherwise? And respite has come where least expected. 
What, then, mean those strangely emblazoned garments 
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which were put on in the house of the Inquisition, the 
double guards, and the beseeching monks? The next act 
in the drama will tell. As the multitude pours out of the 
theater, in the lengthening shadows of evening, still another 
procession forms. No splendor nor dignity now! Civil 
officers drag off these unfortunates thus tenderly committed 
to their charge. Behind them follows a mingled crowd— 
priest and monk and magistrate, and noble with solemn 
mien, and the lowest of the people with gibes and brutal 
yells. Soon they reach a singular structure. It is a plat- 
form of masonry sixty feet square and seven feet high,* 
with a flight of steps seven feet wide. Such a structure 
stands at each inquisitorial center, and bears the name of 
Quemadero. There is set a stake for each prisoner by actual 
count. There are piled fagots for the work of death. The 
mercy invoked by the Holy Office is to be denied after all. 
But what are those monks who still cling to the unfortu- 
nates, so eagerly promising now? If they will now confess 
and accept ‘‘the Catholic faith’—they shall live? By no 
means! They shall be strangled! 

This is mercy to the body, which it saves from the 
lingering torment of the flames; to the soul, which, by 
passing away ‘“‘in the Catholic faith,’’ escapes everlasting 
perdition. We are amazed at the mastery attained by the 
Inquisition over the human mind. It has stripped its victims 
of fortune, office, and honor; it has imprisoned and tortured 
them; it has loaded their names with obloquy, which shall 
be an inheritance to their children’s children, and now it has 
given them over to certain death; yet still its tender mercy 
waits, with torch in one hand and cord in the other beside 
the stake; imploring to be allowed to pardon those whom it 
will else be compelled still further to torment. 

We are told that most accepted the offer, and that the 
‘‘obstinate and impenitent heretics” actually burnt alive 
were comparatively few. This seems very probable. Cowed 
by long imprisonment, with accumulated humiliations and 
* As at Festive Auto at Madrid in 1680. Rule, I, 296, 
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miseries, suddenly confronted with the sentence of death, 
and from that time beset with this one entreaty—allowed 
not one moment for calm thought or uninterrupted prayer, 
brought face to face with that from which the flesh shrank 
with an awful dread, worn with the strain of woful night 
and dreary day, surrounded by pitiless officers and a jeer- 
ing mob, seemingly forsaken of God and man, it would be 
a strong mind as well as a true heart that would not sink 
into a lethargy of despair, and accept even such poor alle- 
viation of inevitable doom. Yet there were those who could 
triumph over all; and some of the noblest examples of mar- 
tyrdom, sturdy manliness, and womanly fortitude, made by 
heavenly faith at once gentle and sublime, light up these 
gloomy annals. 

When, at length, all the work of death was done, men 
employed for the purpose kept up the fire through the 
night, and, by morning, only an even surface of blackened 
ashes appealed to heaven. But the Inquisition was not yet 
content. The frightful zamarras were saved from the funeral 
pyre, and, each labeled with the name, date, and offense 
of the condemned hung up as illustrious trophies in the 
churches of the Dominicans. So ended the Auto-da-Fé, 
the great, triumphal pageant of the Inquisition. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY. 


The Inquisition was no relic of immemorial barbarism, 
but had a definite, historic beginning. A gentle, refined, 
law-abiding people were the first subjected to its intolerable 
yoke. It was purely an ecclesiastical invention. To inau- 
gurate it, the domain of the civil power was rudely invaded, 
rulers excommunicated and deposed, and their realms given 
over to exterminating war. All those features commonly 
regarded as the peculiar enormities of Spain were introduced 
into the Albigensian provinces two hundred years before 
Ferdinand and Isabella ascended the throne. The division 
into Ancient and Modern is amen for in all lands and 
ages the Inquisition is one. 
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FALL OF THE INQUISITION. 


Secular learning and civilization did not silently under- 
mine this engine of ecclesiastical oppression. It was fought 
to death, and that by men who believed in God, immor- 
tality, and redemption. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, gaining headway in providentially divided Ger- 
many, in unsubdued Britain, and in the chartered Nether- 
lands, encountered the Tribunal with a faith as intense as 
its own bigotry. With the vanquished Armada, wrecking 
surge and battering cannon drove the Inquisition in defeat 
through the Northern Sea. On the blood-soaked soil of 
little Holland, in countless battles and sieges, the Inqui- 
sition was wearied out by a people who knew how to die. 
Then the emancipated nations gained on the inquisitorial 
lands, as freedom always gains on circumscribed slavery. 
When, at length, the flag of England waved. unassailable 
on the height of Gibraltar, and English colonies beyond 
the sea were springing into a nation where the Inquisition 
had never set foot, the most bigoted persecutor recognized 
the necessity of that toleration of Protestantism in the world 
which had become an accomplished fact. The year of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown witnessed the offering 
of the last human sacrifice to the insatiable Moloch of the 
Inquisition in Spain. It was the year 1781—just three 
hundred years from the publication of its first mandate at 
Seville—just one hundred years ago. 

The great experiment of compulsion in religion has 
been tried on the grandest scale, and tried in vain. The 
world has swept by the Inquisition and left it a wreck on 
the receding shore, stretching out its spectral arms in ever- 
lasting warning. 
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ArTICLE VII. 
THE PLACE OF PREACHING IN THE PLAN OF GOD. 


BY REV, J. M. TAYLOR. 


THE gradual communication of truth is the only mode 
consistent with man’s limited mental and spiritual capacity. 
God’s methods are everywhere conformed to this necessity. 
We are beginning to see this more clearly in political his- 
tory, in the onward march of the principles of freedom 
from the East, where one man of a nation is free, to the 
West, where all are equal before the law. It is no short 
step—ages have passed while man has been taking it. 

We may illustrate the truth by the promise that binds 
in one the hopes of all mankind, the Christ to come—fore- 
whispered in the ears of our first parents, intimated with 
less indefiniteness to the Father of the faithful, and nar- 
rowed to fuller distinctness in the promise to Moses. God 
then separates a nation for himself, renders the Messianic . 
hope national instead of individual, and turns vague images 
into definite expectations. The kingdom, with its extension 
under David and Solomon, gives further shape to the na- 
tional hope, and changes the King into a universal ruler, 
who shall have the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. Then, 
under the shadow of Babylon, the coming ruin, the actual 
exile, the thought of the suffering Messiah blends with that 
of the conqueror, and as the nation becomes purified, 
and, later, is scattered through the world, the old concep- 
tion dies out, and in the highest minds the expectation is 
for a spiritual kingdom, and the idea of God, now devel- 
oped in history, only awaits itsincarnation. Abraham could 
not have understood what was clear to the mind of the 
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aged Simeon. What is true of God’s general method in 
history, and true of the idea and mission of Jesus Christ, 
we shall expect to see justified regarding the agencies of 
God for saving men. They will be different in differing 
conditions; but there will be a continuous development 
toward that one agency upon which God has set his seal to 
designate its permanency. 

Hegel divides the various periods of the history of art 
into the symbolical, where matter or form predominates, 
and where ‘‘the thought struggles through it only with 
pain and difficulty;” the classical, where form and the 
ideal are coexistent; and the romantic, where the thought 
predominates, and ‘‘the matter is reduced to a mere sign 
and show.’’ <A similar division may be clearly traced in 
the development of the religious life of Israel and the use 
of God’s chosen agencies. 

The first ts the Period of Form. 

_ We pass over the earliest ages, whose men look to us as 
those which are seen across wide fields, in the mists of early 
morning, colossal, but indistinct, a Noah offering the pa- 
triarchal sacrifice, a Melchizedek, priest of the most high 
God. The simple worship of a simple age, its sacrifices 
are converging toward a developed ritual, its scarcely de- 
fined ideas are crystallizing. We take our stand at the 
beginning of the peculiar development of the chosen 
people. What now is God’s agency for guiding and foster- 
ing the religious life of his people? Jmposing ritual and 
splendid ceremonial. In the midst of the camp rises the 
tabernacle, sanctified by the presence of Jehovah, and 
within its sacred inclosure the richly robed priests stand by 
the sacrificial altars, or perform the thousand minutiz of an 
elaborate ritual. Standing between the people and the Lord 
God, they are themselves yet separated from direct access 
to him by the high-priest and the holy veil. This is the 
first step in the religious development of the chosen 
people, and is an expression also of the divine plan of edu- 
cation. We teach the young by objects. We reach the 
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abstract through the concrete. We rise to ideas through 
symbols. Israel was a child, and through ceremonial and 
prescribed form must learn obedience; through cleansings 
and purifications must begin to conceive the divine holiness, 
deepen the sense of sin through offerings, and discern the 
demand for perfection through a perfect lamb, while the 
priest was a constant suggestion of the distance of God 
from the sinner and the need of an appointed intercessor. 
It was the only way to teach these spiritual children the 
condition of lifting them to spiritual maturity. 

But one can discern the whispers of another order. 
If types and days and seasons are now the chosen means 
of God to teach the world, we yet catch in them a higher 
voice. One stage of development in the religious life 
of a people does not give way to another without first sug- 
gesting in itself a coming change. The unrolling plan be- 
gins to indicate that priesthood and ritual are inadequate to 
the great work. We find ourselves at a new epoch. The 
old form struggles with the new idea. 

This is the second, or Classic Period of development, 
adopting the phrase of Hegel. 

The prophet emerges as a distinct and higher feature of 
the Jewish religious system. To draw the historical lines 
of this epoch we must begin with Samuel, not’ forgettiny 
the suggestion of this new order amid the chaotic life of the 
period embraced in the Book of Judges. In the great 
prophet-judge we discern the moment when, as in John the 
Baptist, the old merges into the new, and the champion 
of the older order becomes the herald of the new. Samuel 
was the first man in his nation, not by virtue of member- 
ship in a priestly caste, but because he spoke for God, and 
so grasped the conscience of the people. Not only by his 
life, but by his messages proclaimed, he stamps a new char- 
acter upon this second period of the developing plan: 
‘*Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sac- 
rifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
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of rams.”” (1 Samuel xv, 22.) For the first time the 
altar and ritual share their office with the herald of a 
new order. 

It is the distinction of the Jewish prophets, that they 
always rose above the letter of the law, and saw the deeper 
meanings of the ceremonial observance. They are never 
subservient to ritual. They measure righteousness by the 
divine holiness, and priest and people alike are visited with 
their scathing rebukes. They were, therefore, the most 
potent influences known under the old dispensation. They 
held man face to face with his Maker as ritual never had or 
could. They seem to set all ceremonial at naught and to 
disparage rites, so earnest are they to teach men that God’s 
fasts are ‘‘to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free;” that he de- 
sires ‘‘mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt offerings ;” that his sacrifices are a broken 
spirit—a broken and a contrite heart. So, here, away back 
of the fullness of times and the developed revelation of the 
divine purpose, the old prophet is the assurance of a time 
when the mightiest agency of God shall be the proclama- 
tion of his Word. 

Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, Joel, Micah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, rise 
higher and higher above the letter of the ceremonial law, 
and broaden the popular conception of truth and mo- 
rality, religion and God. The rulers themselves begin to 
understand the new agency, and when Jehoshophat reforms 
his kingdom, it is not by priests or extended ritual, but by 
teachers sent to the homes of his people. 

The plan becomes much more evident as the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation hastens to its close. After the return 
from the captivity the teacher became a foremost influence 
among the people. Ezra’s pulpit, supplementing, in its 
teaching the place of the temple itself, is an indication 
of what shall be, a prophecy of the hour when neither in 
Jerusalem nor on Samaria’s mountain shall men find God's 


way, but wherever they shall seek him in spirit and in 
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truth. As, in the first period, the tendencies suggested at 
its beginning had become the prominent facts of its closing 
years, so now the suggestions of Samuel have developed 
until, in Ezra and his successors, the teacher is not only a 
co-worker with the priest, but gives promise of an age at 
hand when he shall be the first agency of God in guiding 
the world back to himself. The plan is unrolling, and the 
fullness of times is at hand. 

We enter the third period of development. We stand 
with the crowds in the wilderness, and hear the keynote 
of the new dispensation. He who comes like a second 
Samuel, but in the spirit and power of Elijah, to seal the 
old and herald the new, comes as a preacher. In his cry, 
‘‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” is proclaimed the 
absorption of the old in the larger purpose of the Son of 
God. When the Lord himself has come to his heritage his 
first proclamation is like that of the forerunner, and from 
that day till the hour of his death he is distinctively a 
teacher or preacher, a proclaimer of the Gospel he embodies. 
When he speaks of the temple, it is to proclaim its destruc- 
tion. When he explains the progress of his own new 
kingdom it is by parables, which declare that by the ever 
living Word, planted in man’s heart, it must grow and over- 
come all obstacles. The seed of the kingdom is no longer 
ceremonial law nor ritual observances, but the ‘‘ Word of 
God.” He tells of no new priesthood, but chooses twelve, 
and sends them forth to preach. He calls the seventy, and 
makes them missionaries to the scattered villages. He fol- 
lows the ceremonial law, but only as one who fulfills it; he 
never prescribes it. So search the Gospels, and as we fol- 
low the journeys of the Master and hearken to his teach- 
ings we find no organization save that of brotherly love, no 
ritual, no temple, no priesthood, naught save the preaching 
of the glad tidings. Two simple rites are the whole order 
and ceremony of the new Church. And so, when having 
risen from the dead, he gathered his disciples for his final 
instructions, he commissioned them to disciple men, to bap- 
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tize them, and to teach them, constituting preaching the 
chief instrument of the Church. 

The apostolic Church understood the new order. It 
founded no ritual, and never imitated the temple service. 
In Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost it manifested its 
distinctive character. The Spirit was poured out, and men 
spake as he gave them utterance. The narrative of the Acts 
is very largely the record of preaching tours. Organization 
develops, and we see assemblies for prayer and con- 
ference, but the preaching of Christ is first and of great- 
est consequence. The Church prospers as its members 
go everywhere preaching the Word. So in the epistles 
preaching is held up as the chief office of the Church. 
When the Corinthian Church manifests an undue pride in 
their ability to speak in unknown tongues the Apostle Paul , 
deprecates the unwise preference, and honors the plain 
declaration of the truth in intelligible speech, as_be- 
ing of incomparably greater value. When the Galatians 
would return to ritualism, he denounces the teachings which 
had developed such a tendency. 

The glory of that foremost leader is that he is a preacher 
of the Gospel, an ambassador of Jesus Christ. Writing to 
Titus, he says: ‘‘God that can not lie, promised before 
the world began,” but ‘‘in due time manifested his Word 
through the preaching which is committed to me.” 

The revelation is clear. God has been leading men 
from the form to the substance. The ceremonial met the 
wants of the world’s childhood; the ceremonial in alliance 
with the living voice educated its youth; the living voice, 
is to be the guide of its maturity. That is the lesson of 
the development of God’s plan as revealed in the history 
of the chosen people. But God’s plan is not to be seen in 
the development of the chosen people alone ; the entire his- 
tory of the Church must bear witness, whether in the results 
of correspondence with the divine plan or in dissent from it. 

The meetings of the early Church were as simple as 
possible. The Scriptures were read, an exposition or exhor- 
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tation followed, and any man who claimed to have a mes- 
sage for the people might then express it. Prayers were 
then recited and hymns sung, and the Supper eaten. The 
development was, however, very rapid, but still chiefly in 
the direction of the elevation of the sermon. Origen ex- 
pounded the Scriptures, others became philosophers and 
rhetoricians in the pulpit. In time the more pretentious 
methods of the schools of Alexandria and Athens usurped 
the simple mode of the lake shore and the mountain side. 
With this academic tendency of the pulpit came also a 
great liturgical growth. When display becomes the chief 
end of the preacher, ceremony will inevitably crowd upon 
the sermon. So, in the fourth century, with the mul- 
tiplication of rites, many of them drawn from Oriental 
pagan sources, and with the prodigious growth of the mys- 
tical element of Christianity, which found such full ex- 
pression in the progress of the catechumenate, preaching, 
which was yet too strong to be crowded into a corner, 
changed its nature, strove after display more than conviction, 
and imitating the methods of the forum and the theater, 
called out the applause of the congregation. Christianity 
was rapidly hardening into a mere system of ceremonies, 
and preaching was in danger of being remanded to a subor- 
dinate position. For it has always been true that the 
growth of ritualism has circumscribed and tended to destroy 
the province of teaching, not merely tending to change its 
nature in placing form before substance, but even to anni- 
hilate it altogether. Yet during the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, though the Church came into evermore intimate 
relations to the state, and so became more rapidly ceremo- 
nialized, its ritual more splendid, and its spirit more secu- 
lar, its leaders were still its great teachers and preachers, 
its Augustine and Gregories, its Chrysostom and Basil and 
Cyrils. Only at Rome, according to Sozomen, were there 
no sermons. 

But the seed was sown. A teaching or preaching 
Church might have coped with the vast difficulties that fol- 
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lowed the breaking up of the old empire; but almost inevi- 
tably a ceremonialized Church became more enslaved to the 
desire for show and forms, which more easily led the people— 
but, unfortunately, did not lead them to faith in Christ. 
Passing over a few centuries, we accordingly find the 
Church sunk in abysmal ignorance. Its rites have been 
increased, its ceremonial is more splendid, but its sermons 
are merely garbled extracts from those of older authors. 
The only knowledge was shut up in the cloisters. The 
people were untaught, and the character of the Church 
corresponded with this change in methods of the ministry. 
The neglect of preaching made the Church of that day a 
hollow mockery. And, later, when the truly great Charles 
endeavored to bring the disordered Church up to a better 
condition, as he had brought the states under his control, 
his action was a response, though very weak and insufficient, 
to the Gospel principle. He caused homilies to be pre- 
pared, and the preachers commonly used them. But the 
condition of the Church grew worse and worse. Lan- 
guedoc illustrates this. The ritual was the sole teaching— 
Christianity was altogether sacerdotal. The people were 
almost inconceivably ignorant of religious truth, and the 
priests knew but little more. The bishops were too busy 
with courts and hunting, diplomacy and war, to visit their 
people, save in the occasional costly progress through the 
diocese with their army of followers. That was the darkest 
period of the history of the Western Church. It was 
dumb. It held up symbols, but its truth was unspoken. 
Only among the heretics was there spiritual religion, and 
only among them the fervent preaching of Jesus Christ. 
But Europe was awakening. Oxford, with its thousands 
of students, and the vast multitudes that followed Abélard, 
at Paris, are signs of a new démand, and the Romish 
Church is never slow to meet a necessity. Occasional 
voices of great power were heard, as Bernard and Bonaven- 
tura. At last Dominic, saint of terrible name and of tran- 
scendent power, saw the want and met it. ‘‘It is not by 
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the display of power and pomp,” said Dominic, ‘‘of caval- 
cades of retainers and richly housed palfreys, or by gorgeous 
apparel, that the heretics win proselytes; it is by zealous 
preaching, apostolic humility, by austerity, by seeming, it 
is true, but yet seeming holiness. Zeal must be met by 
zeal, humility by humility, false sanctity by real sanctity, 
preaching falsehood by preaching truth.’’ So with his organ- 
ized friar-preachers he shook Europe with the preaching 
of Christ, and the Church was lifted toward God. So, 
when England groaned under the yoke of the dissolute, 
simoniacal Church of the fourteenth century, it was the 
proclamation of the Gospel by Wicklif and his ‘‘ poor 
preachers,” that enlightened the hamlets of England, and 
gave it, for a time, a reformation more evangelical than 
that of Luther. And when, again, the indulgences were 
exemplifying the natural tendency of a ceremonialized 
Church, when the occasional sermon had sunk so low as to 
be fit only for derision and indignation, the Reformation 
was made possible, actual, triumphant, by the preaching 
of such as Colet, Latimer, Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin. 
The English Reformation, whose form was always dictated 
by the throne, keeps step with the restraint or permission 
of preaching. And it is so everywhere, and in all history. 
Vital religion has required it, and spiritual Churches have 
used it as the chief power of God. Its desuetude has been 
the sign of formal, unspiritual religion. The Eastern 
Church sadly witnesses to this truth, and the Church which 
fell so utterly before the French Revolution was an un- 
preaching and wholly ritualized body. Truth can endure 
revolution, but not the hamperings and smotherings of 
ritualism. 

These lessons from history are the reflections of the 
design of the Lord for the progress of his kingdom. His 
Church must be of a missionary spirit, and must therefore 
preach. Foreshadowed in Judaism, even foreseen in Budd- 
hism, Christianity has completely realized the plan. Mo- 
hammedanism borrowed it, but nowhere has it held the 
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exalted place that the Lord has given it in his Church. 
However it may seem to the wisdom of this world, the 
foolishness of preaching is God’s power unto salvation, 
his chosen means of restoring the world to himself. 

What, now, is the full significance of this new order? 
It is an element of the new revelation which the religion 
of Christ opens to mankind. It is distinctly a divine plan, 
purposed, foreshadowed, developed, accomplished. Itis not 
said that preaching has never held an important place in 
heathen religions, though Gibbon says that ‘‘the custom of 
preaching, which seems to constitute a considerable part of 
Christian devotion, had not been introduced into the tem- 
ples of antiquity.” It is possibly true, as claimed by some, 
that Buddhism has made important use of the sermon, but 
it is affirmed that the elevation of simple preaching to the 
highest place among all the agencies for winning man to 
God is peculiar to Christianity. m 

Now, doubtless, wherever the new advances there will 
be survivals of the old. Though God ‘‘taketh away the 
first, that he may establish the second,” the first will still 
maintain itself and struggle for its old mastery. Judaism 
in the Church was unwilling to yield itself to the new lib- 
erty of Christ. So God’s new instrument for advancing his 
kingdom has been obliged to meet the spirit to which the 
earlier agencies of his providence ministered. This chief 
place of preaching has, therefore, met with challenge, oppo- 
sition, and rejection. Man’s natural heart does not respond 
to it. It leaves too little room for boasting, too little place 
for that content man finds in the feeling that he can do 
somewhat to earn the divine forgiveness. True preaching 
is too full of the cross of Jesus, and shuts man up too 
exclusively to the grace of God to permit of its always 
maintaining unopposed among men the pre-eminence God 
ordains for it. Hence we always find ranged against it the 
theory and practice of the ritualist. 

We do not mean, by ritualism, the mere use of a fixed 
order of Church service. It would seem that a reverential 
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worship must rest on order, and it surely is no vital matter, 
if to the simplest form of one congregation another adds 
hymn or prayer or recitation of creed. Ritualism, essen- 
tially, is not the following of a form, but ¢rws¢ in a form. 
It believes in the sacrifice of Christ, but also in the neces- 
sity of its constant representation before God. Like old 
Judaism it must have its priesthood, whose very garments, 
and all of whose official actions, must bear with them the 
suggestion of their special sacredness and the distance of 
the people from God. In rites and ceremonies and counted 
prayers they confess their faith, and hope to obtain access 
to God. The tendency of ritualism is thus to increase the 
ceremonial which it unduly elevates, and conversely and 
necessarily to depress from its high place the simple preach- 
ing of the cross. The elevated host is its best sermon, and 
the right number of prayers becomes of more importance 
than the direct preceptive truth. The prayer book is 
mentioned more frequently than the Bible, and the Church 
is more talked of than Christ—ceremonial display and the 
teaching supposed to be conveyed by its rites are the 
agencies on which ritualism relies for the growth of the 
Church. Its great impeachment of our simple worship is 
that it makes too much of the sermon; its own confidence 
is in reverential obedience to ritual. The sermon is consid- 
ered, at all times, to be of inferior consequence. Here, then, 
is an issue joined with the divine method. The old ritual- 
ism, which ministered to the necessities of the world’s 
childhood, demands the privilege of caring for its maturity. 
There can be no question, even apart from revelation, of 
the relative value of the two systems, the one continually 
renewing offerings, teaching dependence on signs, rites, and 
material display; the other pressing home on the heart the 
one offering of Jesus Christ, and leaving there the reconcil- 
ing of man to his Maker, compelling the heart to face God 
in the fullness of its need and the nothingness of its power. 
This developed mode belongs to the maturity of God’s 
plan, and condemns ritualism in its nature and purposes 
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and results. Not an ordinance, however important, not a 
rite, however, solemn, but the foolishness of preaching God 
has been pleased to make the means of saving the world. 
He tests the Church, therefore, not by the beauty of its 
service, nor the excellence of its music, but simply and 
solely by the fervor and power of its proclamation of Jesus 
Christ as the Savior of the world. 

But it should be added that even among non-ritualists 
a tendency is often manifested to exalt the importance of 
this or that department of Church activity above the office 
of preaching. Sometimes it is the prayer-meeting which 
some enthusiastic and social Christian declares of more 
worth to the Church than the direct preaching of the 
Word; sometimes the cultivation of the social life of the 
people is thought to be the means by which the Church 
will be most surely advanced; sometimes the Sunday-school 
is thought to be the chiefest concern. But God chose the 
foolishness of preaching. No experienced Christian will 
underestimate the prayer-meeting in its ministry to the spir- 
itual life, and in its power to develop Christian affection. 
But the prayer-meeting is never maintained where preach- 
ing is not regarded. The social life also needs care, but it 
may be greatly developed without any spiritual growth. 
No man should underrate the vast importance of thorough 
Sunday-school work; but even this will tend in the direc- 
tion of sound, active, and mature Christian life only where 
the preaching of the cross is most exalted and honored. 
Prayer-meeting, social life, Sunday-school, ritual—all these 
could be and the Church be barren, but the proclamation 
of the uplifted Christ has alway’ the promise of the Spirit, 
and can not return unto God void, but will accomplish that 
which he pleases and prosper in that whereto he sends it. 

In God’s plan, then, this is the chief instrumentality for 
the extension of his kingdom. For, compare it as we 
may with the other agencies of progress, the preaching of 
Christ justifies its chosen, exalted position. The living 
voice, uttering the message of the Holy Spirit, has been 
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the potent influence which has awakened decrepit and dead 
civilizations, overturned weak and idolatrous faiths, revivified 
an unspiritual Church, created the thought of holiness, and 
roused the penitent to flee from the wrath to come. No 
other influence compares with it, if we regard its special 
aim, the spiritual upbuilding of man. No other power can 
hope to supplant the faithful pulpit. It is God’s own 
power. It stands first, never second—not to ritual, music, 
symbol, prayer-meeting, Sunday-school, nor yet to the press, 
mighty engine of power that it is. Other agencies have 
their places, it may be, but this is God’s. The charter of 
the Church enforces it, the example of the New Testament 
demands it, the express Word. of God announces it, the 
history of religion illustrates it. Only as the Church recog- 
nizes this, and uses it as its chief most cherished agency, 
will it continue to grow and strengthen, under the blessing 
of Him whom it pleases to save men by the foolishness 
of preaching. 

















FASTING. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


FASTING AS A RELIGIOUS EXERCISE, ITS PLACE 
‘AND PURPOSE. 


BY REV. P. A. NORDELL. 


FEw religious. practices have received such wide-spread 
approval as fasting. Every great religion has made it an 
aid to sanctity, if not an indispensable condition. And 
yet, in the Protestant Christianity of our day, no practice, 
for which so much Scriptural authority has been adduced, 
and for which so many advantages have been claimed, has 
fallen into more general disuse. So far is the practice 
obsolete that its continued use is commonly regarded as 
indicative either of retrogression from the enlightened spir- 
ituality of modern piety or of over-righteousness—the latter 
begetting too often a dim suspicion of insincerity and 
pretense. 

Among Protestants, who fasts to-day? Here and there 
an eminent Christian man, abreast of the times.and sincere 
beyond a doubt, finds occasional abstinence from food helpful 
to spiritual discipline. The Churches now and then appoint 
a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. In some States 
the governor annually invites the Christian public to ‘‘ sanc- 
tify a fast ;’’ but that fasting forms, even in the Churches, 
an appreciable part of the exercises of such days would be 
venturesome to affirm. ‘‘Fast-day” is a holiday, when the 
governor’s proclamation gathers in a populous community 
barely a handful of worshipers for a union service. As an 
aid to spiritual culture fasting is practically obsolete. This 
neglect appears the more striking in contrast with the 
approval with which the practice has been transmitted 
from a remote antiquity. 
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Its origin, which is unknown, may perhaps be traced to 
a sense of the relative importance of soul and body, and 
the impossibility of uniting sensual gratification with high 
spiritual enjoyment. Fasting, at first a natural abstinence 
attending sorrow for sin, came gradually, when the simpler 
faith of earlier times had been obscured or lost, to be a 
deliberate affliction of self, and to be viewed as a meritori- 
ous sacrifice in expiation of guilt; an act of penance. After- 
wards, when an undue appreciation of the soul caused the 
body to be loathed as its prison-house, and the immediate 
source of its defilement, a rigorous abstinence assumed 
prominence in connection with other modes of self-torture, 
inflicted in the hope of delivering the soul from the fetters 
of carnal appetites. The prevalence of this false anthro- 
pology caused a rigid asceticism to impress the vulgar mind 
as an evidence of superior holiness. In consequence of 
this impression, an ostentatious fasting came soon to be 
practiced by many, like the Pharisees of old or the monks 
of a later day, who lacked all holiness in life or character, 
but who sought by this means to secure the fame or benefits 
accompanying a reputation for extraordinary sanctity. 

A more or less rigid repression of bodily appetites, 
either self-imposed or demanded by external prescription, 
and prompted by one or the other of the motives above 
indicated, has found place in all religious culture, ethnic as 
well as Jewish and Christian. Brahmanism, which sees God 
everywhere, is essentially pantheistic ; Buddhism, which sees 
a God nowhere, is essentially atheistic. Both religions agree 
in regarding existence as a calamity from which the Brah- 
manist hopes for deliverance by an ultimate re-absorption 
into the original divine essence, and the Buddhist ‘‘by an 
absorption into nonentity.” In either case the supreme 
good is attained by a series of transmigrations, the number 
and length of which are determined by the practice, among 
other things, of a rigid self-mortification. And, hence, 
fasting has come to be a conspicuous feature in the relig- 
ious discipline of both Brahmanism and Buddhism. In the 
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West the practice of. fasting, though in use among the 
Assyrians and the Persians, and in the mysteries of Egypt 
and of Greece, rarely assumed the same prominence as in the 
remoter East, owing in part to the prevalence of different 
cosmological views, and in part to the possession by the 
people of a more vigorous physical vitality. From Greece 
the practice was carried to Rome, but the practical spirit 
of the Romans, so widely opposed to a contemplative 
asceticism, prevented its becoming prominent in their relig- 
ious life. In the early Jewish economy fasting was practiced 
one day in the year, apparently by divine command. After 
the captivity fast-days were multiplied. From Judaism the 
practice passed into Christianity, was still further fostered 
by Gnostic, Manichzan, and other influences, and found a 
strong support in the monastic life of the Middle Ages. 
Thus it became.thoroughly grafted into the Christian 
Church. In both the eastern and western branches of the 
Catholic Church it is held in high esteem, and is exten- 
sively practiced in obedience to what is considered explicit 
Scriptural commands. Protestantism has practically set its 
face against it, notwithstanding the fact that until quite 
recently its Scriptural authority has been allowed, and its 
results commended in almost every orthodox commen- 
tary, exposition, sermon, or essay wherein the subject has 
received attention. Even now a suggestion to the contrary 
has a strong taint of heresy to many, who all their lives 
have honored the practice by its breach rather than by its ob- 
servance; and who, though they may ‘not with the Moham- 
medans regard fasting as the very ‘‘gate of religion,” yet 
frown upon any attempt to shake its Scriptural authority or 
to deny its supposed advantages. 

Of course, there are reasons for this general disuse. 
Several may be assigned. Protestantism, itself a reaction 
against mere externalism in religion, has become, by its 
opposition to the doctrine of salvation by works, the reso- 
lute opponent of ascetic legalism in every form. The 
Reformation was not merely a passing convulsion, that 
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shattered papal supremacy, and shook off the abuses and 
corruptions of an apostate Church ; it was a spiritual renais- 
sance, whose life pulsating along the centuries is now felt 
in every current of elevated thought and noble purpose. 
Ever since Luther’s impassioned maintenance of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and Calvin’s vin- 
dication of God’s free and sovereign grace, Protestant 
Christianity has, in the main, held a steady course in the 
direction of an elevated and enlightened spirituality. The 
spirit of devotion rescued from extinction under a mass of 
superstitious penances and empty paraphernalia of worship, 
has constantly sought to adapt the utterance of the indi- 
vidual religious sentiment, as well as the ritual of the 
Churches, to the declaration that ‘‘God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
The result has been that fasting, considered from the Ro- 
mish point of view, either as meritorious in itself, or as an 
act of penance, has entirely disappeared. In the interest 
of devotion, and as an occasional expression of deep con- 
trition, it was retained by the reformers; but within the 
present century its limited use even for these purposes has 
been practically abandoned in evangelical Churches. 

Among the causes contributing to this result may be 
mentioned, first of all, a better understanding of the Scrip- 
tures; and, secondly, more rational views of the relations 
sustained to each other by the soul and the body. For the 
purpose of determining whether fasting should be retained 
among the religious exercises of evangelical Churches, it 
will be necessary to examine critically those passages of 
Scripture by which the practice has been, and is still, de- 
fended. After that, it may not be inappropriate to recall a 
few of the simple physiological laws which bear on the 
subject. 

If we turn, in the first place, to the Old Testament, the 
rite is seen to be held in high esteem, especially toward 
the close of the Mosaic dispensation. But we explore the 
Pentateuch in vain for an altogether unambiguous command 
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in its favor. The Mosaic legislation contains not a trace 
of the ordinary Hebrew term for fasting. It is true that 
seven centuries after the giving of the law the people were 
exhorted by one of the earlier prophets to “‘ sanctify a fast,”’ 
and to turn unto the Lord with all their heart, ‘‘ with fast- 
ing, and with weeping, and with mourning.” Fasting had 
then become the familiar accompaniment of repentance, 
and the words of the prophet may fairly be considered as 
an accommodation to established usage, rather than an ex 
post facto warrant for an immemorial practice. The children 
of Israel did indeed observe the 0°19"3 BY as a time of fasting. 
But the ritual prescribed for the day has no reference to fast- 
ing, unless it be contained in the injunction, D7 nWd)-nx ayn, 
ye shall afflict your souls. (Leviticus xvi, 29.) 

The day of atonements, the only day of the year when 
the high-priest was permitted to present himself before the 
mercy-seat in the holy of holies, formed the annual culmi- 
nation of the Jewish sacrificial cudéus. Imposing religious 
ceremonies were employed to intensify the sense of sin, and 
to produce a national abasement before Jehovah. Remem- 
bering that God looks at the heart, that the essence of 
worship is never found in elaborate rituals, but in the atti- 
tude of the soul, we may well question whether language 
could more tersely and significantly describe a frame of 
mind at once appropriate to the day and pleasing to 
God, than the words, ‘‘ye shall afflict your souls.” The 
phrase, #21 N'3y, at first sight so inappropriate to the de- 
scription of an external performance, is the sole authority 
for fasting furnished by Mosaic law. However, as the argu- 
ment for its divine sanction under the Jewish dispensation 
turns altogether on the meaning and use of ¥9)N13y, an ex- 
amination of this phrase becomes obviously a matter of 
prime importance. 

Fasting, in so far as it formed a legitimate part of He- 
brew worship, must necessarily have its warrant in the law 
which established and regulated the entire public worship. 
The phrase v2) 37, which is commonly accepted as the Mo- 
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saic designation of fasting, occurs in the Pentateuch seven 
times, elsewhere but four times—once in the Psalms, and 
three times in Isaiah. In the Pentateuch its use is almost 
wholly restricted to the exercises accompanying the day 
of atonements. Once only, Numbers xxx, 13, is it used 
in another connection, to designate vows of abstinence vol- 
untarily assumed by married women. In the writings of 
David and Isaiah the phrase usually refers to abstinence 
from food. 

The primary meaning of 7}¥ is given by Gesenius, ‘‘ fo 
oppress, to tread down,” and by Fuerst, ‘‘to be low, sunk of 
the ground.” The piel not only intensifies this literal mean- 
ing, but applies it metaphorically to the soul, in the sense 
of humbling, bowing, or chastening it. This seems to have 
been done by the temporary withdrawal of some object of 
desire. 0!¥ seems, on the contrary, to be the term specific- 
ally applied to fasting. Gesenius finds the primary mean- 
ing 2 ore clauso, and makes it. related to 057, Dyv, D2w, and 
other roots terminating in p, whose fundamental idea is 
referred to the closing of the mouth. More probable is 
the derivation of Fuerst who makes it primarily signify ‘‘to 
be twisted or wreathed together of the entrails—hence fo 
JSast, junger.”’ Though occurring thirty-nine times in the Old 
Testament, 0*¥ is nowhere found in the Pentateuch. It is 
supposed to have taken the place of #2] N13y, in prose, since 
the latter, the common prose phrase of the Pentateuch, is 
afterwards found only in poetry. From its use in the Old 
Testament, it is clear that 0%, whatever its primary signifi- 
cation, became early the accepted designation of that absti- 
nence from material food which attended sudden or unusual 
emotions. This abstinence is clearly distinguished from 
enforced hunger, since the latter is never described by Dy, 
but by nv, fo be empty ; \93, to roll up, twist, or spin (that is, 
of the entrails); hence to hunger, or, 329, to be hungry, 
Samished. 

The terms #2) 3p and 0d require for their better under- 
standing all the light that can be thrown upon them by a 
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careful examination of the passages in which they occur. 
Looking at them as they stand side by side, it seems highly 
improbable that they are identical in meaning. And this 
may be questioned. But whatever may have been the 
original meaning of the Mosaic phrase, all interpreters will 
agree that ¥) Ny, if not equivalent in the mind of its author 
to the latter 01%, did almost immediately glide into the sense 
of this term, so as to become practically synonymous with 
it. In and by itself it appears susceptible of a higher 
meaning than 0%¥; its aspect is more spiritual. 

We perceive that #5) ny refers to abstinence, from its 
connection with vows; to an external rite, from the penalties 
attached to its neglect; hence, az external act of abstinence. 
But ¥)), which may denote physical appetites, can not, in 
this connection, mean any thing else, and the entire phrase 
must, therefore, embrace all that is expressed by D3, fo 
fast. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the 
Hebrews themselves, from the earliest times, seem to have 
understood it so. The Mosaic legislation did, then, expli- 
citly prescribe fasting as a religious exercise for one day in 
the year. ‘This conclusion is denied by some scholars.* 
Others seem to regard abstinence as only ¢zpled in the 
phrase to ‘‘afflict the soul.”’t+ Neither view is supported by 
a careful exegesis, and both are rejected by the large 
majority of interpreters, who see in this expression only a 
synonym of the later D4¥. 

The fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah shows that the popular 
mind had lost sight of the godly sorrow working unto 


*«<Tt is not expressly said they were to fast (nor is fasting, as an ordi- 
nance, ever prescribed in the Pentateuch), but it would very naturally come 
to be observed in that way, and in later times was familiarly called 
the fast,’ (Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Typology of Scripture,” Vol. II, page 387.) ‘*He 
[Christ] was reproached for neglecting the fasts which formed a part, not 
indeed of the Mosaic religion—for that had no fasts—but of the Rab- 
binical refinements upon it.” (Dr. A. P. Peabody’s ‘Christianity and 
Science,’”’ page 157.) 

t‘*In the law itself no express mention is made of abstinence from 
food. But it is most iikely implied in the command that the people were 
to ‘afflict their souls.’”? (Smith’s Bib. Dict., Art. ‘* Atonement.’’) 

VoL. III, No. 11—26 
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repentance, which constituted the essential and most signifi- 
cant feature of the day of atonement. The external sym- 
bol had usurped the place of the reality symbolized. 
Fast-days had been multiplied, and these empty forms of 
religion provoked Jehovah’s stern denunciation. At the 
same time he places in sharp contrast the fast which he 
approved with that which he disapproved. After describ- 
ing: the prevalent fasts he says: ‘‘Is it such a fast that I 
have chosen? To afflict his soul for aday? Is it to bow 
down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an accept- 
able day unto the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? To loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread unto the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? When thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ?” 
(verses 5-7.) This passage is, moreover, an apt commentary 
on the Mosaic command, ‘‘Ye shall afflict your souls,” 
showing how insignificant was the value attached by the 
Lord himself to the external act, even when commanded, 
in comparison with the lofty ideal of a fast as here set 
forth by his prophet. It shows conclusively that the 
phrase, #2] Ny, meant far more to the divine mind than 
mere voluntary abstinence from food. 

Post-Mosaic fast-days, proclaimed even by divine author- 
ity, as in Joel i, 14; ii, 15, as already intimated, may be 
regarded as concessions to established customs; yet even 
here the command, ‘*Rend your heart and not your gar- 
ments,” (Joel ii, 13), uttered in immediate connection with 
a command to turn unto the Lord ‘‘ with fasting, with weep- 
ing, and with mourning,” intimates clearly that the fast 
enjoined had little or no respect to ascetic rigorism, but to 
abasement of soul and penitential grief. From Zechariah 
viii, 19, we learn, furthermore, how little the Lord thought 
of fast-days, since he promised to turn them into ‘‘joy and 
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gladness, and cheerful feasts.” Many instances of public 
or private fasts are recorded in the Old Testament. These 
were all voluntary, and may be classified as follows: Absti- 
nence caused, first, by national or private grief (for exampie, 
Judges xx, 26; 1 Samuel xxxi, 13; 2 Samuel xii, 16, 21- 
23); second, by penitence for sin, with a desire to deprecate 
divine anger, or to obtain divine favor (for example, I 
Samuel vii, 6; Ezra viii, 21-23; Nehemiah ix, 1); third, by 
a desire to avert impending national dangers (for example, 
2 Chronicles xx, 3; Jonah iii, 5; Esther iv, 36; Psalms 
cix, 24); and fourth, by a desire to appear religious, that 
is, hypocritical fasts (for example, Jeremiah xiv, 12; Zech- 
eriah vii, 5). A careful survey of those passages in the 
Old Testament, where fasting seems to rest on divine pre- 
scription, can hardly fail to convey the impression that, on 
the whole, the tone of the Old Testament is against it, 
even though it be included in the ritual of the day of 
atonements. It seems to have been commanded, in this 
instance, in order that domestic cares and the gratification 
of physical appetites might in no wise interrupt that com- 
plete absorption of mind and heart which the services of 
the day demanded. 

But the New Testament, perhaps, will furnish more sat- 
isfactory authority for fasting than the old. Nyazeta (from 
vj-eatiw), or its cognates, occurs something over thirty 
times, while the act itself is thrice spoken of as ‘‘neither 
eating nor drinking.’’ The fasts referred to may be distrib- 
uted under five classes. 

First, Jewish—practiced by those who were more or 
less within the Rabbinical ‘‘hedge’’ around the Mosaic 
law. The ‘‘fast’’ spoken of in Acts xxvii, 9, was that 
of the day of atonements. Anna, as became a pious 
Jewess, ‘‘served God with fastings and prayer.”” (Luke ii, 
37-) Cornelius fasted (Acts x, 30) in conformity with the 
practices of that Jewish faith which he had partially em- 
braced. It is noticeable, however, that while he himself 
seems to have attached some importance to the fasting, this 
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act is wholly ignored in the divine commendation of his life 
uttered in the following verse. Cornelius mentions the 
fasting, the angel only the prayers and alms as coming up 
before God. The Pharisee, in the temple, paraded his 
strict observance of prescribed fasts; but the publican, who 
went down to his house justified, and whose example the 
Lord commends, did not fast. Like all devout Jews, the 
disciples of our Lord were accustomed to fast. The words 
in Matthew vi, 16-18, do not indeed forbid it, neither do 
they enjoin or commend it. Our Lord contents himself 
with regulating a practice not intrinsically evil, but readily 
becoming such. He was confident that all such ritualistic 
excrescences would disappear of their own accord in so far 
as they conflicted with the spirituality of the New King- 
dom. Nor was he mistaken. We learn from the question 
addressed to him not long afterwards by the disciples of 
John that this ascetic discipline soon fell into disuse among 
his disciples. Indeed, its disuse is one of the first signs 
of their being transported from the stereotyped ritualism 
of the old covenant into the evangelical liberty of the new. 
The words of our Lord in the sermon on the mount can 
not be construed into an approval of fasting. They leave 
it optional with the disciples, and are to be taken as warn- 
ings against that ostentatious and arrogant sanctity of the 
Essenes and Pharisees, who, like their fathers in the days 
of Malachi walked mournfully—™277p, in personal neg- 
lect and filth—before the Lord, that their fasting might be 
seen of men. 

Secondly, our Lord’s miraculous fast in the wilderness. 
This prolonged abstinence was not meant as an example to 
his followers. Like the shorter period of abstinence re- 
corded of Saul after his conversion (Acts ix, g), it pointed 
to a moral crisis so exalted and overpowering as to super- 
sede, for a season, all sense of physical want. 

Thirdly, vier is applied to compulsory abstinence. 
‘If I send them away fasting they will faint.” (Mat- 
thew xv, 32; Mark viii, 3.) In this connection mention 
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may also be made of the fastings spoken of in 2 Corin- 
thians vi, 5, ‘‘ Approving ourselves in stripes, in fastings,” 
etc.; and in xi, 27, ‘‘In hunger and thirst, in fastings 
oftep.”’ In these catalogues of sufferings incident to Paul’s 
ministry, the idea of voluntariness seems at once excluded. 
Nevertheless some hold that the reference is to fastings 
voluntarily endured; so Calvin, Bengel, Alford, Kling in 
Lange’s ‘‘Commentary,” and Meyer. The latter admits 
(in 2 Corinthians vi, 5) that ‘‘éy vyoretag is commonly ex- 
plained of hunger and want;” but adds, that vyoreta ‘‘is 
never used of compulsory fasts.” Njozec, however, from 
which vyoreta is derived through vyertedw, is used in pre- 
cisely that sense in Matthew xv, 32, and Mark viii, 3, which 
would indicate the possibility of a similar meaning for 
vyoteia in the passages under consideration. That Paul, on 
the contrary, speaks: of involuntary fasts, is maintained by 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Riickert, Olshausen, Stanley, Faus- 
set in ‘‘Portable Commentary,” Grimm in ‘Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek,” 1879, and Winer in ‘‘Grammar of 
New Testament Greek,” page 578. 

Fourthly, fasts permitted or enjoined. The passage in 
Matthew vi, 16-18, has already been shown to be inde- 
cisive. It neither approves nor disapproves. Christ’s an- 
swer to the charge that his disciples did not fast, seems to 
contain a clearer sanction than any passage yet considered. 
Our Lord applies to himself the words of John the Bap- 
tist in John iii, 29, and his followers are Hebraistically 
spoken of as the sons of the bride-chamber. The period 
of his stay with them was one of joy, a marriage-feast, and 
so long as it tasted they could not mourn; by and by the 
feast would end, the bridegroom be taken away; then 
would their joy be changed into weeping, their feast into a. 
fast. This period of darkness and grief refers, by common 
consent, to the time between the crucifixion, and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord’s prophetic words 
find their complete fulfillment with his own apostles. The 
anguish was to last only ‘‘a little while” (John xvi, 15-22), 
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then the bridegroom would come again (John xiv, 3, 18, 
28), and be with the children of the bride-chamber ever- 
more. (Matthew xxviii, 20.) He is with his people now, 
and therefore the Romish Church utterly perverts the words 
of Christ, when she extends their application beyond the 
day of Pentecost, and makes fasting a perpetual obligation 
in the Church. Meyer well says, on Matthew ix, 15: ‘‘The 
téte, which has the tragic emphasis of a sorrowful future, 
expresses only the particular time specified, and not all time 
following as well, and while probably not condemning fasting 
in the Church, yet indicating it to be a matter in which one is 
to be regulated, not by legal prescriptions, but by personal 
inclination and the spontaneous impulses of the mind.” 

A more promising passage than the above is found in 
Matthew xvii, 21; Mark ix, 29. The disciples, unable to 
cure an aggravated case of epilepsy, had sought from their 
Master an explanation of their ill success. He replied, 
‘* Because of your unbelief, . . . howbeit this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” There is much 
uncertainty as to the correct reading. In Mark the words, 
Todro to yévog ev obdevt dbvatae eGehdeiv, ef pn ev Tpoaevy7) 
seem unquestionably genuine. The corresponding verse in 
Matthew, Tovro d& td yévog odx exxopevdetae ef py ev zpoa- 
evy7]) xat vyoteig, on the contrary, is open to serious sus- 
picion. The evidence from the best manuscripts, and 
from the ancient versions, is quite evenly balanced, not- 
withstanding Meyer’s assertion to the contrary. Neither 
the Cod. Vat. nor the Cod. Sin., both of the fourth 
century, contains it. It is found, however, in the Cod. 
Ephr. and Bezz of the fifth and sixth centuries, respect- 
ively. Here it is worth remembering that the two former 
‘‘are often almost alone in giving a genuine reading.’”’ That 
it is quoted by Origen (A. D. 186-253), the most critical 
of the Fathers, would be good evidence in its favor but for 
the recognized principle, that agreement on his part with a 
later rather than with an earlier text of the New Tes- 
tament, creates a suspicion that his own text has been 
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corrupted. It is not improbable that the body of the verse 
was inserted from the parallel account in Mark, with the 
ascetic addition xa¢ vyeretg; and that this afterwards was 
appended to the original verse in Mark, where xai vyateta 
is almost certainly an interpolation. For, though received 
by Lachmann, it is rejected by Tischendorf, Weiss, West- 
cott, and Hort, put in the margin by Tregelles, and in- 
cluded in brackets by Alford.* The impropriety of estab- 
lishing any religious practice on a passage of such doubtful 
authority must be apparent. 

If the entire verse in 1 Corinthians vii, 5, were genuine, 
fasting would undoubtedly be recommended in certain cir- 
cumstances. But ty vyoretg xat is, beyond question, an 
ascetic gloss interpolated to support an already existing 
practice. It is rejected by all critics. This indisputable 
instance of tampering with the text in the interest of 
fasting is, moreover, presumptive proof that no inspired 
authority could be found for it, and increases the suspicion 
attaching to passages like Matthew vii, 21, and Mark ix, 29. 

The fifth and final class of passages are those which 
give instances of fasting in the Christian Church. They 
are only three in number, being Acts xiii, 2, 3, ‘‘ As they 
ministered unto the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. And when they had fasted and prayed 
and laid hands on them, they commended them unto the 
Lord ;” and Acts xiv, 23, ‘‘And when they [Barnabas and 
Saul] had ordained them elders in every Church, and prayed 
with fasting, they commended them unto the Lord.” The 
two former instances occurred in the Church at Antioch, a 
few years’after its establishment by Jewish Christians, scat- 
tered abroad by the persecutions at Jerusalem; and the 
latter during the first missionary journey. But there was 


* Kai vyjoreia in Mark ix, 29, was rejected by the late Dr. Hackett as an 
interpolation, though admitted as probably genuine in Matthew xvii, 21. 
Still, whatever uncertainty clings to the entire verse in Matthew, as shown 
above, affects equally the last two words. 
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progress in practice as well as in doctrine. This was nat- 
ural, for, as the divine illumination became more perfect, it 
quickened the religious sense to a keener perception of 
whatever was incongruous with the profound spirituality 
of the Christian life. Whatever trace of fasting appears in 
the apostolic Churches shows itself accordingly in the earlier 
period. It was adventitious from Judaism, and fell away 
speedily as the genius of Christianity took deeper root. 
Fasting is never referred to in the later history of these 
Churches, nor in the maturer life of Paul, unless such ref- 
erence is contained in 2 Corinthians vi, §; xi, 27, which, as 
already shown, is highly improbable. 

We have thus examined every passage in the New Tes- 
tament that bears directly on the subject of fasting. This 
examination shows, first, that the New Testament contains 
no passage wherein fasting is directly commanded; sec- 
ondly, the few passages where it seems commended are 
spurious or suspicious; thirdly, the rare instances of its use 
in the apostolic Church are satisfactorily explained by ref- 
erence to the times, and give no authority for its practice. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to suggest that such admonitions 
as, ‘‘ Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon the 
earth;” ‘‘ Deny yourselves ;’’ ‘‘ Use the world as not abus- 
ing it;” have no place in this connection. A holy mod- 
eration as opposed to sensualism, either gross or refined, is 
very different from that self-imposed abstinence, which the 
term fasting usually suggests. 

It would be unsafe to infer that the obligation of fast- 
ing is left an open question because the New Testament 
nowhere commands it. <A careful study of the parables in 
Christ’s answer to the question why his disciples fasted not 
can hardly fail to indicate our Lord’s estimate of the rite. 
Under the figure of rending a piece from a new garment to 
patch an old, and of new wine in old bottles” he ex- 
presses in the simplest and clearest language the general 
truth, that ‘‘the new agreeth not with the old;” that he 
came neither, on the one hand, to repair the decaying 
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legalism of the old dispensation by patching it with the 
shreds of a higher worship, nor, on the other hand, to im- 
pose upon the spirituality of a new dispensation the vanish- 
ing types and ceremonies of the old.. He aimed at nothing 
less than a sweeping substitution of the one for the other. 
Fasting was a part of the worn and moldering garment 
of legal performances—of that covenant ‘‘ which stood only 
in meats and drinks, and divers worships, and in carnal 
ordinances, until the time of reformation’’—but which, 
when ‘‘the time of reformation came,” was to be wholly 
cast aside for the costlier and far more enduring garment 
of Christ’s imputed righteousness. These profound para- 
bles indicate a clear perception of the radical antithesis 
between legal observances and Gospel liberty, and of the 
impossibility of confining the expansive power of the new 
life within the narrow and inelastic receptacles of an expir- 
ing Mosaic ritualism. 

The adoption of a critical instead of a forced and tradi- 
tional treatment of Scripture has, doubtless, been a prime 
occasion for the disuse of fasting in Protestant Christianity. 
Auxiliary to this is a better understanding of the connec- 
tion of soul and body, and their reciprocal action. So far 
as this bears upon the disuse of fasting it falls properly 
within the scope of the present discussi8n. 

It is well known that physical conditions determine 
mental states. Indeed, whatever efficacy has at any time 
been attributed to fasting has rested upon the assumption 
of an intimate union between the physical and psychical 
parts of man. The body has been afflicted for the welfare 
of the soul. When the physical and psychical factors are 
well balanced and cultivated part passu, the rule holds good 
that health of the body promotes health of the mind, dis- 
order of the body promotes disorder of the mind. To the 
extent that abstinence from food disturbs the organic func- 
tions and produces an abnormal state of the body, it tends 
to produce an abnormal state of the mind. 

Spiritual conditions are sometimes spoken of as induced 
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by external means. The conditions referred to are not 
the results which accompany the ordinary means of grace, 
but those rarer states which are considered seasons of spe- 
cial illumination and power. That the soul in the rapture 
of its devotion may be lifted into a conscious nearness to 
God, is a well attested fact of Christian experience. But, 
perhaps, it is not equally well known that semi-ecstatic 
states are usually accompanied by functional lesions, which 
induce excessive mental susceptibility, and a disposition 
toward visions whose general outline is determined by the 
predominant currents of thought or emotion. A man per- 
ishing of hunger or thirst sees in his dreams rich banquets 
or cooling streams; the ascetic is entranced by visions of 
paradise or harassed by assaults of demons, This fact, so 
far from pointing to exceptional spiritual attainment, indi- 
cates functional disturbances, which incline the mind to lose 
the distinction between its own subjective representation 
and objective reality. Such states are not signs of health. 
They scarcely ever present themselves where earnest piety 
coexists with robust physical health. The possibility of 
such experiences independent of exciting physical causes is 
not denied. Paul, who was no atrabilarious ascetic, was 
caught up into the ‘‘third heaven.”’ Similar experiences 
can not be ‘‘induced.”” They are the gifts of God. That 
certain subjective conditions can be produced by mechanical 
means is seen, however, in those assemblies where devotion 
craves the stimulus of powerful excitement. The cruder 
a religion the more startling the effect of the external 
stimulus.* All such artificial states, besides being transient, 
are abnormal and, in the end, hurtful—a statement which 
may also apply to certain skillfully manipulated revivals of 
religion. 

As physical conditions determine mental states, so men- 
tal states determine physical conditions. Mental excite- 
ments operate through the cerebrum upon the involuntary 
muscles and upon the various functions of absorption, 


*Cf. Geikie’s ‘* Life of Christ,’’ ch. xxxiii, note e, 
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digestion, nutrition, etc. Fear blanches the cheek and 
makes the knees tremble. Intense mental occupation sup- 
presses the sensation of hunger. Our Lord’s hunger as he 
sat by the well at Samaria, was wholly dissipated by his 
conversation with the woman who came to draw water, so 
that he could reply to his wondering disciples, ‘‘I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” ‘‘My meat and my 
drink is to do the will of him that sent me.” At the siege 
of Potidza Socrates stood fixed in complete abstraction a 
day and a night. Sir Isaac Newton, while composing his 
Principia, often fell into an absorption of mind that silenced 
the calls of hunger for many hours at a time. A student’s 
desire to utilize to the utmost a favorable intellectual condi- 
tion, or a rare opportunity, may make the omission of a 
meal no serious matter. A short abstinence from food 
leaves the mind clear. But no one would, on this account, 
prescribe fasting as a discipline adapted to stimulate intel- 
lectual activity. It secures continuity of mental action for 
a time, but is followed by lassitude and faintness, and if 
practiced persistently, develops a morbid intellectual or 
psychical life in connection with an enfeebled organism. 
Anima sana in corpore sano, is no less true than mens sana in 
corpore sano. The conviction, then, that there is no antay- 
onism between corporeal and spiritual strength, but a natural 
dependence of the one upon the other, has tended in 
recent times to the disuse of fasting for purposes of religious 
discipline. 

From the foregoing examination we see that fasting, as 
a means of attaining certain spiritual results is sanctioned 
neither by New Testament precept nor by physiological law. 
What, then, is the nature of that fast, which may become 
helpful to the spiritual life and acceptable to God? It isa fast 
which is not voluntary or premeditated. Neither pulpit. ap- 
pointments nor official proclamations invite men to its observ- 
ance. The value lies in its involuntariness, in its spontaneity. 
A vivid sense of guilt and a sorrowful trembling before 
offended Holiness are usually accompanied bya temporary dis- 
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inclination for food, as in the case of Saulat Damascus. This 
unconscious abstinence becomes an indication of the soul’s 
close attention to its own concerns. Fasting, then, may be 
considered as belonging to that class of actions or states 
which serve to manifest externally the emotions by which 
the soul is swayed. It can not excite the emotion, it can 
not directly intensify it, when already existing; but indi- 
rectly, and to a very limited extent, it may become helpful 
by promoting uninterrupted mental action and clearness of 
spiritual perception. There may be even a degree of pro- 
priety in abstinence from food at certain times, for it does 
not comport with a deep sense of sin and of grief for spir- 
itual dearth to engage at the same time in the pleasures of 
the table. To lament spiritual poverty when oppressed 
with physical fullness seems to involve an incongruity, and 
a recognition of this fact has led to the use of fasting as an 
appropriate attendant upon humiliation before an offended 
Deity. But it may be questioned whether, even here, a 
temperate regard for bodily wants would not promote rather 
than hinder the health of the soul. 

Whenever fasting accompanies a season of prayer and 
humiliation its acceptance with God seems largely depend- 
ent on its involuntariness; for even the fast at Nineveh 
seems to have been announced ‘‘ by acclaination, as it were, 
one common cry out of one common terror.’’* Its efficacy 
sprang from its unbidden connection with a repentance so 
deep and thoroughgoing as to be set forth by our Lord 
‘‘as the pattern of true repentance before his coming.” 
What is the value of a silent tear? It can not be utilized 
for any practical purpose. What makes it precious? It is 
an index of the soul’s movements. Does God regard tears? 
He said to Hezekiah: ‘‘I have heard thy prayer, I have 
seen thy tears; behold, I will heal thee.”” Yes, God regards 
tears. Is his favor, then, to-be had by stimulating the 
lachrymal secretion? What is the value of the sudden 
blush that tinges the maiden’s cheek? It is the delicate 


* Pusey on “Jonah,” iii, 5. T Ib. ** Jonah,” iii, ro. 
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manifestation of the soul’s sensitiveness to evil. One of the 
last reproaches uttered by the prophet against the Jews 
was that in committing abomination ‘‘they were not at all 
ashamed, neither could they blush.”” The very involuntari- 
ness that gives a charm to the maiden’s blush makes the 
painted blush detestable. Does not a deliberate ‘‘let us 
fast, now, that it may help us deepen the sense of sin,”’ 
frustrate the very end in view, and tend to generate, in- 
stead, a sorrowful longing for the hour when the soul’s 
manna may be exchanged for the more substantial flesh- 
pots of Egypt? 

Now as fasting is an empty rite unless it accompanies 
and expresses certain emotions, and as it is manifestly impos- 
sible to establish rules concerning emotions of which we 
can not say to one ‘‘come,” and it cometh, and to another 
‘*go,”’ and it goeth, it must be evident that any attempt to 
enforce this exercise by external prescription is, from the 
nature of the case, unadvisable and vain. Our Lord under- 
stood this, and therefore he refrained from enjoining fasting 
upon his followers either by precept or example, for we 
have no record of his observing any set fasts. Other rea- 
sons for this silence are easily found. 

Fasting is contrary both to the spirit of Christ and 
to the genius of Christianity. The latter is a complete 
breaking away from the ascetic and legal spirit. External 
observances have no value in comparison with the life of 
Christ in the soul, which, as a new force, brings the whole 
man into captivity to the higher law of love. From this 
divine life in the soul a simple, spiritual, and disinterested 
worship proceeds, which can no more coexist with a self- 
centering, ascetic discipline, than new wine can be confined 
in old bottles. 

Not only is fasting opposed to the genius of Chris- 
tianity, but, as a religious exercise, it is itself attended with 
danger to the spiritual life. History shows that however 
worthy the original motive which led to its adoption in the 
Church, this motive was speedily overlooked, and the end 
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confounded with the means. ‘‘Men looked for justification 
and increase of holiness in outward fasting, and entirely 
forgot in this the essential thing, true repentance and sanc- 
tification, which the period of fasting was only designed to 
remind them of. Or the end was missed because men sub- 
mitted to the laws of the Church from constraint and in 
opposition to their inward feelings, partly influenced by the 
sense of shame and partly by the fear of divine punishment.’’* 
History teaches, moreover, that imposing rituals have flour- 
ished most exuberantly amidst a general decay of piety, 
and that wide-spread revivals of piety have usually brought 
about a return to simpler forms of worship. Fasting does 
not appeal to the senses in the same way as gorgeous vest- 
ments and clouds of incense before sculptured altars. It 
aims rather to give freer play to the spirit by subduing the 
senses. Nevertheless, all such forms are dangerous, because 
they tend to lead men away from spirituality. Indeed, the 
more a sensuous worship is refined, the more dangerous it 
becomes. Had the Church at all times been as careful in 
avoiding prescriptive legislation concerning fasting as Jesus 
himself was, one prolific source of error in doctrine and 
mischief in practice would have been avoided also. Multi- 
tudes would have fared better in this world, at least, and 
doubtless equally well in the world to come. For ‘‘meat 
commendeth us not to God; for neither if we eat are we 
the better; neither if we eat not are we the worse.” It 
must be remembered, furthermore, that fasting does not fall 
into the same category as prayer, praise, alms, study of the 
Scriptures, etc. These are commanded, because they are 
necessary to the existence and development of the spiritual 
life. Fasting is not necessary, is of doubtful expediency 
nearly always, and may more easily retard than promote 
personal holiness. 

Perhaps some one will ask, ‘‘ Has fasting, then, no place 
in the Christian scheme? Is it to be discarded altogether?” 
In so far as it is considered a means unto an end, an 
* Neander’s ‘‘Church History,” Vol. II, page 340. 
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instrument for acquiring greater holiness, it must be dis- 
carded. It has a place only in so far as it is the free out- 
come of a pre-existent spiritual condition, and its accept- 
ance with God depends wholly on the fidelity with which 
it mirrors the attitude of the soul; even as sackcloth and 
ashes have no merit in themselves, except as they reflect, 
with Oriental vividness, intense grief or profound humility. 
For the individual Christian we can conceive of fasting be- 
coming an adjunct to piety, not in the way of stated sea- 
sons of self-mortification, but as occasionally helpful in 
giving free play to emotions awakened by the Holy Ghost. 
A plethoric physical condition acting as a weight upon the 
soul may need to be reduced—on the same principle that 
an aeronaut casts out sand that he may rise to where the 
sun shines in unclouded splendor. But no one can for 
himself or others fix the recurrence of such seasons of 
high spiritual enjoyment; and when they do come, each 
must determine for himself how far this process of casting 
out weights can be carried without pernicious results. 

Shall Zion, mourning because so few come to her 
solemn feasts, appoint days of ‘‘fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer?” Yes, but omit the word ‘‘fasting.”” Ordinarily 
it is better to say nothing about it. The Scriptures do not 
encourage it. The same applies to days of national abase- 
ment before God. In the Church, however, as in the state, 
crises may come, like that at Nineveh, when an official call 
to public fasting and prayer becomes only the utterance of a 
prevailing sentiment. Some alarming providence or threat- 
ening judgment arouses the public conscience and extorts a 
pressing cry for mercy or deliverance. This urgent need 
suppresses every other desire, and makes fasting not a mat- 
ter of obedience to external constraint or inward sense of 
duty, but the silent and unbidden eloquence of an emotion 
that leaves no room in the soul for any thing beyond the 
consciousness of its immediate want. But ordinarily it is 
futile to prescribe fasting as a part of the exercises of a day 
devoted to humiliation and prayer; for it is barely possible 
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to avoid investing it with a subtle appearance of penance or 
merit, in consideration of which God should hear and answer 
and bless. The thought of merit, which it is so difficult to 
eliminate from a deliberate fast, vitiates the whole, and 
therefore, in this case, at least, temperance is better than 
total abstinence. 

Like many other religious exercises, fasting is, for wise 
and obvious reasons left to the discretion of the individual 
believer. If the humiliation be deep enough, fasting will 
be the natural, but spontaneous, and therefore acceptable 
accompaniment. If the humiliation be not deep, nor the 
sorrow sharp, fasting becomes an empty rite, a dangerous 
source of error, and a mockery of God, whose kingdom 
‘‘is not eating and drinking, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.”* 


* Since the above article was written the Revised Version of the New 
Testament has appeared. It is gratifying to perceive that the two passages, 
Matt. xvii, 21, and Mark ix, 29 (see pages 390, 391), which have been 
regarded as strong evidence in favor of fasting, while still retained in the 
margin, have been excluded from the body of the text. 
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BooKks—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. J. A, DoRNER.*® 


THE second volume fully sustains the high standard of the 
first. It begins with ‘‘the doctrine of God’s revelation of him- 
self in a world, or of the economical Trinity,” and treats of 
‘*Man,” “The Unity of God and Man,” ‘Historic Religion,” 
and ‘** The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation.” 

While speculative and scholastic, after the German patterns, 
Dorner is evangelical, and never closes a chapter or dismisses a 
doctrine without bringing to it the utterances of the Inspired Word. 
So favorably has Clark’s edition of this work been received that 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford have imported a special edition of 
this second volume for use in this country. 





William Colgate, the Christian Layman, By W. W. Everts, D. D.f 


THE biographer has wisely aimed at something broader than 
a merely personal narrative,—to show the relation of a devoted 
and gifted layman’s life to the work and prosperity of the de- 
nomination. 

William Colgate was one of our noblest and most exem- 
plary laymen. Possessed of ample means and endowed with 
rare gifts, he identified himself with the educational and mis- 
sionary work of the denomination, giving liberally and counseling 
wisely. His influence, great while living, will abide in his 
exemplary works and the lives of his Christian children, The 
biographer has performed his task with admirable skill. 


. 





The Popular History of England. By CHARLES KNIGHT.{ 


THE enterprising publishers have reproduced this standard 
history in two large volumes. The type is large enough for 
aged eyes, and the print clear and distinct. The work treats 

* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.00, 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

{ New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
VoL. III, No. 11—27 
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with care and fairness of society and government from the ear- 
liest times to our own. The ability and scholarship of Mr. 
Knight have long had recognition among the most competent 
judges. This history ‘‘is popular” with all classes of readers. 





Circumstantial Evidences of Christianity. By DANIEL Cary.* 

WitHour claiming that the New Testament writers were 
infallible or incapable of any defects of memory, the author aims 
to present facts which confirm the belief that the statements 
made by them regarding Jesus are substantially true. Large 
portions of the book are occupied by quotations, in order ‘‘to 
show that facts made conspicuous by modern skeptical writers 
also confirm the claims of Jesus to the Messiahship.” The author 
has gathered a vast amount of valuable material, and handles it 
with skill and good effect. 





Robertson’s Living Thoughts. By Rev. Boyce TuppeEr.f 

‘‘THE undiminished interest of the public” in what Mr. 
Tupper characterizes as ‘‘the chaste and eloquent writings” of 
Frederick W.. Robertson suggested this compilation of his more 
striking utterances. The suggestion was a fortunate one, and 
it is well that it has been heeded. The selections made show 
the work of one who appreciates the gifted preacher and lec- 
turer. But ‘‘chaste and eloquent” are words which fail to do 
justice to the clearness, vigor, and suggestiveness of Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s best utterances. 





The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official As- 
pects. By Rev. ALEXANDER B. Bruce, D. D.{ 


THE first edition of this work was received with much favor 
by many, though sharply criticised by others. The present edition 
varies little from the former in the texts of the lectures, but con- 
tains an entirely new lecture on ‘‘ Modern Humanistic Theories 
of Christ’s Person.” . 

* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1881. 
Price, $1.50. 

t Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

tEdinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 
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Professor Bruce has given a full and impartial synopsis of the 
various views and theories advanced upon this difficult subject, 
from the Christian Fathers to the present time. In weighing and 
criticising the theories that have found place in the literature of 
the humiliation the teachings of Scripture have been the guide 
and standard. 

The author’s task has been a difficult one, and errors were 
inevitable. As a whole, the work is a superior one, and will 
continue to occupy a first place in the estimation of theologians. 





The Bagemils of Bulgaria and Bosnia. By L. P. Brockett, M. D.* 


WHILE making some historical investigations for a work on 
the ‘‘ Eastern Question,” the author was led, through Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans’s book on ‘‘ Bosnia,” to examinations of authors cited 
in it; such as Herr Jirecek’s ‘‘ Geschichte, der Bulgaren,” Berlin, 
1876, and M. Hilferding’s ‘‘Serben und Bulgaren.” These his- 
torical works (one by a Bohemian, supposed to be a Catholic, 
and the other by a Russian, and a member of the Greek Church) 
treat largely of the Bagomils, a noted class of early Christians, 
whose history for five or six centuries was virtually the history of 
the two nations. Taking these histories as guides, the author 
extended his investigations, making ‘“‘ a careful study of all those 
affiliated sects whose connection with the Bagomils he (Evans) 
had demonstrated.”. Among the records consulted he ‘‘has 
found, often in the most unexpected quarters, the most conclusive 
evidence that these sects were all, during their early history, Bap- 
tists, not only in their views on the subject of baptism and the 
Lord’s-supper, but in their opposition to pedobaptism, to Church 
hierarchy, . . . in their adherence to Church independence 
and freedom of conscience in religious worship.” ‘‘In short,” 
says the author, ‘‘the conclusion has forced itself upon me, that 
in these ‘Christians’ of Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Armenia we have 
an apostolic succession of Baptist Churches, and that, as early as 
the twelfth century, these Churches numbered a converted, be- 
lieving membership as large as that of the Baptists throughout 
the world to-day.” 

Authors consulted are named, with special citations verifying 
his statements and conclusions. This little volume, containing 
* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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so much surprising and most valuable information—valuab!le to 
all Protestants, but especially so to Baptists—deserves a far wider 
reading, and its claims a more careful study. It is remarkable, 
for more than one reason, that Baptists are so indifferent to the 
history of their spiritual ancestors. 





The Gospel of the Resurrection. By JAMEs Morris WHITON, Ph. D.* 

In the second chapter the author endeavors to show that 
‘*the resurrection is present and continuous.” To enlighten his 
readers as to what that signifies, he says: ‘‘In other words, men 
are raised from the dead through the power of Christ, according 
to their capacity to rise.”” But he fails, unfortunately, to make 
known what he means by ‘‘capacity to rise,” and the chapter 
ends in darkness. In the fourth he toils to show that ‘‘the 
resurrection is an object of Christian endeavor attained at death.” 
In the ninth we are informed that ‘‘the resurrection is a devel- 
opment, not a miracle.” The masses will need to be taken 
through an extended course of special education before they will 
attain unto ‘‘the capacity” to understand such vagaries as Mr. 
Whiton attempts to set before us. 





Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. Gopet, D. D.f 

THE second volume, now before us, completes the work. It 
opens with a discussion of the ‘‘ Principle of Sanctification Con- 
tained in Justification” (chapter vii, 1-6). Emancipation from 
sin and emancipation from the law are held to be closely con- 
nected facts, so that one is the complement of the other. The 
law is a superior master, being honorable; nevertheless, ‘‘ eman- 
cipation from it is morally beneficent and necessary. Controlled 
by grace, a man will serve God better than he would or could” 
had he been kept under the law. The author then discusses 
‘*the powerlessness of the law to sanctify ” (vii, 7-25); ‘‘the work 
of the Holy Spirit” (viii, 1-39); ‘‘ victory over sin and death” 
(viii, 1-11); ‘‘adoption” (vili, 12-17); and ‘‘the completeness 
of salvation” (viii, 18-30), etc., etc. 

* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Geo. E. Stevens, Cin- 
cinnati. Price. $1.25. 


t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
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The ‘‘second supplementary part” treats of ‘‘the rejection 
of Israel” (chapters ix and x); ‘‘ of God’s freedom” and ‘‘ God’s 
plan in the history of salvation.” In the ‘‘ practical treatise,” 
in which the author presents his views of Paul’s teaching upon 
‘Christian activity,” and of the duty of the Christian as a mem- 
ber of the Church and as a citizen, there is much that is in- 
structive and thoroughly orthodox. The translation from the 
French by Rev. A. Cusin, M. A., is not always literal or felici- 
tous. These, however, are minor defects, and vastly overshad- 
owed by the strong, broad thought, and clear, deep insight found 
on every page. 





Intercommunion.. By J. R. Graves, LL. D.* 

On the assumption that the Supper is a Church ordinance, 
the author argues that only members of the same Church should 
commune with each other. No Church has a right to invite 
members of another Church, even of the same ‘‘ faith and order,” 
to participate in celebrating this ordinance. This brings close 
communion down to narrow limits. It is next to surprising that 
one so radical and original did not go a step further, and 
assert that each member should sit apart from all others, and 
commune separate and alone. 





Work of an Evangelist. By Rev. A. B. Earte, D. D.Tf 

In a neat little volume of about fifty pages the author gives 
us a brief and entertaining review of his labor during a half cen- 
tury in the ministry, most of it as an evangelist. Dr. Earle has 
done much earnest and effective work in all sections of the 
country, and is held in the highest esteem by thousands who 
love him and honor him for-his fervent piety, full consecration, 
and those special gifts which have made his labors as an evan- 
gelist so eminently successful. 





Christianity’s Challenge. By Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D.t 
THE author has carefully studied the popular doubt of the 
day, and understands its nature and the manner in which it 
* Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & Co. 


t Memphis, ‘enn.: Baptist Book House, 
t Boston: James H. Earle. 
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should be met. Its ‘‘audacious attacks upon minor details of 
the Christian system” and presumptuous assertions as to the 
greater matters are not be passed by as beneath notice, nor to 
be met with timid apologetics. ‘Christianity can afford to take 
the aggressive, and compel a hearing and an answering as to 
the person and work of Christ, and the benign influence of his 
teachings.” In the lectures comprised in this volume the author 
took these grounds, and the response from those listening to them 
was such as to fully justify both means and methods. 





History of the Seneca (N. Y.) Baptist Association. By Rev. Lewis 
HALSEY. 

Tus is a good-sized volume of interesting historical matter, 
most of which will be of permanent value. The editor has 
performed his task with skill, and the result is a book that 
will be read with interest by many beyond the bounds of the 
association. 





Foreign Missionary Manual. By Rev. F. S. Dossins.* 


THE purpose of this volume ‘‘is to encourage the study of 
missionary work by helping those seeking information over the 
first and most tedious part of the journey in the shortest time, 
and so enabling them the sooner to reach the knowledge sought.” 
There is great need of such a manual, and it is to be hoped that 
Baptists will make themselves acquainted with its contents. 





The Star Book on Baptist Councils. By E. T. Hiscox, D. D.f 


It is remarkable that the prevalence of a widely felt need 
of a standard work on Baptist Councils should not have called 
forth one long before this. The book before us contains much 
that is correct, and that to some will be useful. But there 
is a manifest prejudice against councils which seems to have en- 
ticed the author to erroneous assumptions, and led him into no 
little amount of specious pleading. It is not to be expected 
that one who has such a fear of councils as is expressed on the 
first pages, and who so repeatedly speaks disparagingly of the 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 
t New York: Ward & Drummond. Price, in paper, 25 cents. 
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results of a great portion of those held by Baptists, should him- 
self have aclear ‘‘ understanding of the principles on which they 
rest, and by which they are limited.” The portion devoted to 
‘*the rules by which their action should be guided” is far more 
satisfactory. 





Young Folks’ Bible History. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE,* 


THE principal events and most important personages of the 
Bible are placed before the young in brief and attractive narra- 
tives. In the main, the language of the Bible is closely followed 
or judiciously condensed. But the overburdened pen occa- 
sionally blurs plain teachings of Scripture, as when it says: ‘‘ All 
who would own and feel their sins he (John the Baptist) took 
down to the river, and Jathed and washed them, to show how 
some day they would have their souls washed just as their bodies 
were washed now.” 

‘The womanly simplicity with which a commendable household 
practice is brought in to explain Scripture so as to uphold ‘‘house- 
hold baptism” is amusing. It is quite as airy as much of the 
high theology Miss Smiley deduces from some of the customs 
and myrrh and incense of the Old Testament ceremonies. Doubt- 
less the historic pen tripped again when it made the author 
say, ‘‘this bathing and washing was called baptizing.” Why 
not say it was called by John and his followers sprinkling. But 
then it is not for us to say that in dathing and washing one drop 
is not as good as—a real sprinkling. Let us not be ‘sticklers 
about words” when teaching the young in Bible doctrines and 
practices. 





The Parsonage in India. By Mrs. CornELIA M’FADDEN.T 


As the title indicates, this is a missionary story. Beginning 
with ‘‘the pastor’s family,” we are taken on a journey ‘‘up the 
Rhine” to the ‘‘mission house,” made acquainted with ‘‘the 
student’s return,” and told how a letter from India takes the 
loved and promised one to the Master’s work in that far-off 
land. It is a narrative that will awaken interest in missionary 
work, and so serve the author’s object. It is ‘‘adapted from 

* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt, Price, 


$1.25. 
T Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe; New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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the German,” and though possessing many real excellencies, 
we can not predict for it the cordial welcome that an Amer- 
ican story of equal merits, as to thought and style, would 
receive. 





Little Amy’s Work, or, Higher Law. By Mrs. M. E. BRADLEY.* 

THE heroine of this story rises from the petulance of a young 
invalid, with ‘‘infirmities” of mind as well as those of body, to 
a generous-hearted young woman, capable of generous friendships 
and good advice, and finally to noblest acting. It is an inter- 
esting and wholesome book. 





Diary of a Minister’s Wife. By ALMepIA M. Brown.T 

SucH promiscuous productions may have a mission. If so, 
the sooner accomplished the more gratifying to those who have 
regard for the good name of those with whom ministers’ wives 
necessarily associate. 





A Jolly Fellowship. By F. R. Stockton.{ 

Few writers succeed so well as does Mr. Stockton in pleas- 
ing the young people. His works have also attracted many 
older readers. He knows how to please the boys without de- 
scending to slang or vulgar sensationalism. The ‘‘ Jolly Fellow- 
ship” here offered consists of the school associations and travels 
of gentlemanly young lads who behave as ‘‘boys” of manly 
spirit and good training would be expected to deport themselves. 





Culture and Religion. By Principal J. C. SHarrP. New York: 
I, B. Funk & Co. Paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 

Lothair. By Right Hon. Benjamin D’IsRAE LI, Earl of Beacons- 
field. Published in two volumes. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
Price 25 cents. 

Sartor Resartus. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Complete in one volume. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

Diary of a Ministers Wife. Part II. By AtmeEpia Brown. I. 
K. Funk & Co, Paper cover. Price 15 cents. 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tI. K. Funk & Co, Paper cover. Price, 15 cents. 

tNew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 
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ARTICLE I. 


IS IT ALWAYS RIGHT TO OBEY THE DICTATES OF 
CONSCIENCE? 


BY J. M. PENDLETON, D. D. 


Ir was once said bya man endowed with a large measure 
of common sense that ‘‘conscience is not a parliamentary 
term.”” However this may be, it is an evangelical term which 
it is very important rightly to understand. What, then, is 
conscience ? 

It is defined by Webster, the prince of lexicographers, 
so far as definitions are concerned, as ‘‘the faculty, power, 
or principle which decides on the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of our actions and affections, and approves or con- 
demns them.” 

Dr. Wayland, in his ‘‘ Moral Science,”’ says: ‘‘ By con- 
science, or the moral sense, is meant that faculty by which 
we discern the moral quality of actions, and by which we 
are capable of certain affections in respect to this quality.’’ 

Dr. John Dick, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Theology,”’ in refer- 
ring to conscience, uses this language: ‘‘It is that faculty 
which perceives right and wrong in actions, approves or dis 
approves of them, anticipates their consequences under the 
moral administration of God, and is thus the cause of peace 
or disquietude of mind.” 

Dr. J. L. Dagg, in his ‘‘Elements of Moral Science,” 
makes this statement: ‘‘That peculiarity in the constitution 


of our minds, by which they are qualified to exercise moral 
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approbation and disapprobation, and to feel moral obliga- 
tion, is called the moral faculty, or conscience.” 

It may be unbecoming in me to deny the correctness of 
these definitions, but I question the perfect accuracy of any 
one of them except that of Dr. Dagg. Whether conscience 
‘‘decides on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of our actions 
and affections ;’’ whether it ‘‘discerns the moral quality of 
actions ;’’ whether it ‘‘fercezves right and wrong in actions,” 
may be doubted. It is not perfectly certain that conscience 
is a deciding, discerning, perceiving faculty. Man possesses 
understanding and judgment, as well as conscience. The 
understanding furnishes the judgment with materials on 
which to act. It supplies facts for examination and adju- 
dication. These facts are decided on by means of the light 
afforded by the understanding. Where and how the under- 
standing gets this light, is a question not now to be dis- 
cussed. There can be no action of the judgment without 
previous action of the understanding; there can be no 
judgment without understanding. Now, while the judg- 
ment is dependent on the understanding, the conscience is 
dependent on the judgment. The nature of its action re- 
sults from the antecedent action of the judgment. Let the 
judgment, supplied with facts and light by the understand- 
ing, decide that a thing is right or wrong, and conscience 
approves or disapproves accordingly. This is its province. 
It approves or disapproves, and it is questionable whether 
it can perform any other operation. Those who make it 
perceive, discern, and decide, render it, as it appears to me, 
an intruder into the domain of judgment. If conscience 
decides that a thing is right or wrong, what does judgment 
do? I insist that it is the prerogative of judgment to de- 
cide. Whether its decisions are right or wrong is another 
matter. They may be wrong—they ave often wrong—but 
when the judgment gives its decision that an act is right, 
though it may in truth be wrong, conscience utters its voice 
of approval. There is, therefore, no more infallibility of 
conscience than of judgment. The liability of the two fac- 
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ulties to err is precisely equal; and when the judgment errs 
the conscience indorses its error. This fact is susceptible 
of almost endless illustration. 

The time was when infanticide prevailed to a great 
extent in the East Indies. The sentiment was popular that 
it was right, in certain circumstances, for mothers to put 
their infant children to death. How this sentiment origi- 
nated it is not material to inquire. It was an expression of 
the judgment of the people on this point. Their rule 
of right required it, and no doubt there was many a con- 
flict between maternal feeling and conscience. The poor 
mother, dreading the accusations of conscience, suppressed 
and sacrificed her feelings of love for her child, and de- 
prived of life the infant to which she had recently given 
birth. Conscience spoke in tones of approbation, and in 
this way the lacerated: heart was made whole. Very differ- 
ent views of infanticide now prevail in the East Indies. 
This is owing to the introduction of the Gospel and the 
consequent diffusion of the elements of true civilization 
among the people. Conscience now protests against that 
which, a century ago, would have secured its approval. 
Why? A different standard of right and wrong is recog- 
nized. Conscience can now approve that only which comes 
up to this standard. 

Saul of Tarsus was a striking illustration of the matter 
under consideration. He was a conscientious man, possibly 
not less so than Paul the apostle. Referring to the period 
when a ferocious zeal instigated his persecution of the 
saints, he said, ‘‘I verily thought with myself that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem; and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests; and when they were put to death I 
gave my voice [my vote] against them.” This was the 
highest conscientiousnéss intensified by the sight of martyr 
blood. ‘‘I verily thought,” etc. ¥ 
Saul supposed that Judaism was the true religion, and 
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that Christianity, if it prevailed, would supersede it, and 
render it obsolete. Hence the suppression, and even the 
extermination of Christianity, were to him matters of the 
greatest importance. Believing that these objects could be 
most effectually accomplished by persecution, he engaged 
in the diabolical work, shut up the saints in prison, and 
voted against them when they were put to death. He was 
present at the death of Stephen, and when the holy martyr 
fell asleep, Saul no doubt thought, if he did not say, ‘‘ A good 
day’s work has been done. A slanderer of Moses and of 
Mosaic institutions has received the due reward of his 
deeds.”” Saul’s conscience approved the mobocratic pro- 
ceedings on the occasion. In him was fulfilled the predic- 
tion of Christ: ‘‘The time cometh when whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service.”” Some will per- 
haps inquire, How could any one think so? The answer is, 
That the understanding was darkened through the depravity 
and prejudice of the heart; the judgment was, consequently, 
perverted in its exercise, and gave a wrong decision which, 
when executed in the martyrdom of the disciples, con- 
science approved. For the murderers of the first Christians 
to secure the sanction of their own consciences it was only 
necessary for them to settle the question that it was right 
to put the followers of Christ to death. Every man’s cons 
science approves what he believes to be right. This results 
from his moral organization, and the fact can be traced no 
further; for here it finds its last analysis. It is so because 
God has been pleased thus to constitute every moral agent. 

The history of Saul of Tarsus, afterward Paul the apos- 
tle, gives a negative answer to the question, /s 2 always 
right to obey the dictates of conscience? It is not always right. 
Paul, therefore, in referring to the fact that he was, before his 
conversion, ‘‘a blasphemer and a persecutor and injurious,” 
adds, ‘‘but I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief.” His ignorance palliated, in some degree, the 
atrocity of his crimes, but it neither excused nor justified 
them. This is seen in the fact that he obtained mercy. 
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He would not have needed mercy if his course had been 
justifiable. Even in his old age Paul said, ‘‘I am not meet 
to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God.” Ah, that work of persecution! It was Paul’s 
most painful reminiscence. He ever thought of it with mor- 
tification and shame. So far from justifying himself, his 
self-reproach was most bitter. After his conversion his con- 
science condemned that which it had before approved, and 
approved that which it had before condemned. He had 
new views of Christianity, new views of Judaism, new 
light in his understanding, new facts and principles to 
guide his judgment, a new heart—all things had become new, 
and therefore conscience acted as it had never done before. 
The apostle before his conversion was a conscientious sin- 
ner and after it a conscientious saint. He was all the while 
a man of unsophisticated sincerity, honestly believing he 
was right when he was wrong, and honestly believing he 
was right when he was right. 

Here it may be asked, for it has been often asked, Can 
it be right to act in opposition to the dictates of conscience ? 
The answer is, No; for such action is necessarily believed 
to be wrong, whether it is wrong in itself or not. It can 
not be right for a man to do what he believes to be wrong; 
and just here originates a practical fallacy, the influence of 
which is both extensive and injurious. If it can not be 
right to do what is believed to be wrong, the conclusion 
with thousands is, that it can not be wrong to do what is 
believed to be right. Thus, in the so-called religious world, 
sincerity is the ‘‘boat [to use Daniel Webster's words on 
another* subject] in which is embarked as motley a crew as 
Charon ever ferried across the river Styx.”” The doctrine 
that sincerity is the standard of right is so preposterous as 
to call for that species of reasoning which derives its power 
from reducing a thing to an absurdity. Suppose, then, that 
a thousand men think it right to do a thousand different 
things, are they all right? Who can believe it? The 
things antagonize, and how can they all be right? There 
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never can be antagonism between things that are right. 
Does a belief in the authority of tradition make it right to 
act according to the teachings of tradition? If so, why did 
Jesus tell the Pharisees that they ‘‘transgressed the com- 
mandment of God through the tradition of the elders?” 
Sincerity can not sanctify erroneous belief. The more sin- 
cerely an error is believed the more injurious is its influence. 
For example: There are hundreds of impenitent sinners 
who believe that they are in no great danger of losing their 
souls. They are, however, in great danger. If they be- 
lieved it they would seek salvation. The more sincere they 
are in the belief that they are not in any great danger, the 
more certain will be their neglect of salvation. It follows, 
therefore, that their sincerity is injurious in proportion to 
its intensity. 

But the capital objection to the view I am opposing is, 
that it nullifies the Bible. A dozen persons may believe 
that a dozen different courses of action are right, and all 
these courses may be at variance with the Bible, and, accord- 
ing to the doctrine under consideration, they are all right. 
If so, the Bible is reduced to a perfect cypher. No senti- 
ment can lay claim to truth which nullifies the Word of the 
living God. 

There are thousands among Pedobaptists who, no doubt, 
sincerely believe that the baptismal, or rather the rantismal 
waters applied to them in infancy, supersede the necessity 
of baptism on a profession of faith in Christ. They sin- 
cerely believe that sprinkling or pouring is the baptismal 
act because the blood of Christ is said to be sprinkled, and 
the Holy Spirit is said to be poured out. Many ‘among 
Pedobaptists, it is true, are not so certain of these things. 
Still, let perfect sincerity be accorded the masses of them. 
Does their belief that it is right to baptize an infant make it 
right? Does their belief that infant baptism should supplant 
believers’ baptism make it right that it should? Does their 
belief that it is right to sprinkle or pour water rather than 
immerse in water make it right? All these questions must 
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receive a negative answer. Some one will possibly say, 
Does a belief that immersion is right, make it right? I 
answer, No. If it is not enjoined in the Word of God, 
though its propriety were universally acquiesced in, it would 
not make it right. The Bible is the supreme standard of 
right. Whatever accords with its teachings is right, and no 
belief of men or demons can make it wrong. Whatever 
conflicts with its teachings is wrong, and the most conscien- 
tious and energetic espousal of it can never make it right. 
There is no process by which wrong can be transmuted 
into right. 

A question of great practical importance may be pre- 
sented as appropriately here as in any other connection. It 
is this: If it is always wrong to act in opposition to the dic- 
tates of conscience, how can it ever be wrong to act in 
accordance with its dictates? I answer that the criminality 
of the action in the latter case arises more from previous 
failure to enlighten the conscience than from any other 
cause. Perhaps I can explain what I mean by saying that 
a drunken man is less to be blamed for being in a state 
of drunkenness than for drinking the pernicious liquor which 
induces that state. Indeed, some have supposed that while 
there is deep criminality in, drinking the intoxicating cup, 
there is no criminality in decng drunk, the drunkenness result- 
ing necessarily from the drinking. The laws of the land, 
however, do not excuse the acts of a drunken man. He is 
not regarded an irresponsible agent, but is held accountable 
for his deeds. 

There are two kinds of ignorance, the one voluntary, 
and therefore criminal; the other involuntary, and conse- 
quently excusable. There are thousands in our country 
who have scarcely a correct idea of the way of salvation 
through Christ. Why? Because on this.subject they pre- 
fer ignorance to knowledge. They are willingly and per- 
versely ignorant. They will be held accountable for their 
ignorance on the last day. They have access to ‘‘the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto salvation 
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through faith in Christ Jesus.”” But they read not the 
sacred volume. They might hear, but will not hear the 
Gospel preached. Who does not see that their ignorance 
is willful, and therefore culpable? So far as the benighted 
heathen are concerned, having never heard of Christ, their 
ignorance of the way of salvation through him is involun- 
tary, and therefore they will never be condemned for reject- 
ing the Gospel, however certain and however righteous their 
condemnation may be on other accounts. Where igno- 
rance prevails the understanding is darkened; and where 
ignorance is criminal, the darkness of the understanding is 
criminal. There are passages of Scripture which refer to 
a want of understanding as involving guilt, and to the 
attainment of knowledge as the most excellent acquisition. 
It has been shown already that the judgment is dependent 
in its action on the light which the understanding supplies. 
If, therefore, there is so much darkness in the understand- 
ing that it can not supply sufficient light, the decisions of 
the judgment will be wrong. At any rate, they can only 
be accidentally right. 

Another fact is to be taken into account. The depraved 
affections of the heart exert an unfavorable influence on 
the judgment. Depravity has to do directly with the heart 
rather than with the intellect. The intellect, however, like 
the body, can not escape the effects of depravity, because 
it can not escape the influence of the heart. A depraved 
heart has biased the judgment ten thousand times. On 
this principle judges are forbidden in Scripture to receive 
gifts. Bribes are supposed to divest judicial action of im- 
partiality and fairness. Now if the judgment is, on moral 
subjects, under the influence of the heart, and if it can be 
shown that we are responsible for the state of the heart, it 
follows that we are responsible for the decisions of the judg- 
ment, because they are induced by the disposition of the 
heart. The idea of holding man accountable for the dispo- 
sition of his heart has been ridiculed, but there is no argu- 
ment in ridicule. Human governments hold their subjects 
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responsible for the state of their hearts, provided it is 
shown by word or deed. Hence in suits for slander, and 
in trials for murder, there is always a special effort to prove 
malice. The object is to show the state of the heart as 
clearly as possible ; and if it is proved that the state of the 
heart was such that malice prompted the words or acts, a 
verdict is rendered accordingly. The whole matter turns 
on the state of the heart. In the administration of human 
governments no one denies the strict rectitude of this prin- 
ciple, and there can be no good reason for questioning 
its justice in the divine government. God looks at the 
heart. He knows its disposition; he understands its pur- 
poses and feelings, whether they are developed in words and 
actions or not. The first and great commandment of the 
law is, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.”” Man is then manifestly under obligation to love 
God. If so, he sins in not loving him, for he violates the 
obligation. He is responsible for its violation, and is, 
therefore, responsible for the disposition of his heart; for 
his failure to love God is traceable to the disposition of his 
heart and inseparable therefrom. There is no difficulty in 
loving God except that which arises from the depraved state 
of the heart. The moral quality of all external acts of obe- 
dience is determined by the motives which prompt those acts. 
In other words, it is determined by the disposition of the 
heart, which imparts purity or contamination to the motives. 
So that it is evident that if man is not responsible for the state 
of his heart, he is not responsible for his motives; and if 
irresponsible for his motives, irresponsible for the words and 
deeds proceeding therefrom, consequently responsible for 
nothing, and released from all allegiance to the God of 
heaven. These results must certainly follow the denial of 
man’s responsibility for the state of his heart. 

Nor is this all: there is in sin a hardening influence. 
Sinful habits grow in strength, and are confirmed as the 
disposition of the heart becomes more and more alienated 
from God and holiness. If when a man feels no disposition 
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to love God he is not responsible for it, but excusable on 
the ground of indisposition, it follows that the stronger his 
indisposition the farther he is removed from responsibility ; 
so that the less inclination he feels to love and serve God, 
the less blamable and guilty he becomes, which is a self- 
explosive absurdity. 

Man zs responsible for the state of his heart; and if the 
disposition of his heart influences his judgment, he is respon- 
sible for the decisions of his judgment; and if his judgment 
controls the action of his conscience, he is under obligation 
to have such a conscience as approves whatever is right and 
condemns whatever is wrong, God’s Word being ihe stan- 
dard by which right and wrong are to be determined. It 
will be seen, therefore, that persons may sincerely follow 
the dictates of their consciences, and, at the same time, sin 
against God. The reason is, conscience is not sufficiently 
enlightened because the judgment has given wrong de- 
cisions, and these decisions are to be traced either to 
imperfect facts furnished by the understanding to be adju- 
dicated, or to the biasing influence of a depraved heart. 
If the understanding is not adequately illuminated, it is 
because the light of divine truth has not been permitted to 
pour its full splendor upon it, so that the partial darkness is 
criminal darkness. If the state of the heart is such that its 
depravity exerts a pernicious influence over the judgment, 
that influence, through the judgment, reaches the conscience 
and vitiates its operations. When this is the case, it is 
sinful to do what the conscience approves, because it ap- 
proves what is really wrong, though the judgment has 
decided that it is right. 

A second reference may here be made to Saul of Tar- 
sus. In the plenitude of his conscientiousness he ‘‘ verily 
thought with himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.”” Why did he 
think so? Because he had not given the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah an unprejudiced and impartial exam- 
ination. His investigations were conducted under the con- 
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trolling influence of a wrong state of heart. In consequence 
of his carnality he was enamored of the idea of a-magnifi- 
cent worldly kingdom, and this false view excited his an- 
tipathy to the “man of sorrows,” the humbled and cru- 
cified Nazarene. He overlooked the prophecies pertaining 
to the Messiah’s humiliation, and fixed his attention exclu- 
sively on those descriptive of his glory. This course was 
induced by the disposition of his heart, his judgment was 
warped, and his conscience approved the wrong. He, 
therefore, ‘‘verily thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” Who does 
not see that he came to this conclusion because the dispo- 
sition of his heart precluded a proper examination of the 
Old Testament Scriptures? This being the case, he sinned 
in doing what his conscience approved. He himself, after 
his conversion, was so well satisfied of this fact that he 
deemed himself unworthy ‘‘to be called an apostle because 
he persecuted the Church of God.” He saw that he had 
been the chief of sinners, even though no man in the land 
of Judea could boast a loftier conscientiousness. Paul’s 
history shows, most luminously, that it is not always right 
to obey the dictates of conscience. 

The position maintained in this paper enables us to ac- 
count for many of the false doctrines and practices that 
prevail in the religious world. 

Some sects deny the divinity and atonement of Jesus 
Christ. Why? Because these doctrines are not in the 
Word of God? By no means; but because’ the Scriptures 
teaching them are unfairly and unfaithfully interpreted. 
Prejudice, it may be, acts a prominent part in the interpre- 
tation. Hereditary prepossessions may exert their influence. 
Above all, the pride of the carnal heart is called into 
exercise. This pride prompts its possessor to say, ‘‘I will 
believe no doctrine which I can not comprehend. I can 
not see how Jesus is both God and man. _I therefore reject 
his divinity.” Nor is this all: Any man can see that if the 
doctrine of atonement is true, he is a lost, guilty, helpless 
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sinner, and that salvation is of grace. But salvation by 
grace implies the justice of man’s condemnation. For, if 
his condemnation were not just, he might claim release from 
it as a matter of debt and not of grace. Now this feature 
of the Gospel salvation, its gratuitousness, is specially offen- 
sive to the proud, carnal heart. It is positively repulsive 
until the heart is humbled. How easy, then, to see that 
the prejudice and pride of the heart control the judgment, 
and that the judgment controls the conscience. Who will 
say that those who repudiate the divinity and atonement of 
Christ for the reasons suggested, are guiltless? They are 
intensely culpable. 

Some persons entertain very disparaging views of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, and others discard the 
necessity of regeneration altogether. Can this be accounted 
for? Most certainly. The self-satisfaction of the natural 
heart has much to do in the matter. It is evident that if the 
Holy Spirit, in regenerating the heart, performs a work so 
radical and marvelous, that it is called ‘‘a new creation,’’ 
the heart itself must be fearfully depraved. Self-love is 
unwilling to make this admission. The heart, under the 
influence of self-flattery, protests against it, and if the Holy 
Spirit’s agency in regeneration is recognized at all, the 
recognition is nominal rather than real. When the neces- 
sity of a change of heart is denied, it is, of course, assumed, 
that the heart is right. This assumption is the offspring of 
pride. Hence it is manifest that the disposition of the 
heart leads through the perversion of the judgment and con- 
science to the espousal of these false sentiments. 

There are many who deny the future punishment of the 
wicked. Why is this? They will not listen to all that God 
says. They magnify, as they think, the benevolence of 
God, while at the same time they cast a shade on his 
veracity, and depress the rectitude of his administration. 
They say that God is too good to punish his creatures, sin- 
ful though they be, and are strangely forgetful of the fact 
that he is too good to lie. They flatter themselves that he 
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will not punish sin because they wish to live in sin. Men 
are so constituted that they very often believe what they 
wish to believe. This sentiment is to be found in the Com- 
mentaries of Julius Czsar. God is represented in one pas- 
sage of Scripture as sending certain men ‘‘strong delusion 
that they may believe a lie;’’ that is, he suffers them to be 
deluded. In every such case men no doubt wish to believe 
and try to believe the particular lie which God finally suffers 
them to believe. The wickedness of their hearts originates 
the process by which they are led, through the corruption of 
the judgment and the contamination of the conscience, to 
believe a falsehood. I see not, in this case, why they may 
not be perfectly sincere in their belief. I can easily im- 
agine them the subjects of a conscientiousness worthy of a 
belief of the truth. I can readily conceive how such men 
can die ‘‘ with a lie in their right hand.” But who will say 
that they are blameless? Who will assert that they are not 
culpable, though they have reached a point at which to 
believe the truth is a moral impossibility? How have they 
reached that point? is the question. Every step they have 
taken has involved them in criminality, and now, in the po- 
sition they occupy, there is a concentration of all the crim- 
inality of the successive steps in their progress. They 
sincerely believe a lie, and are ‘tremendously blamable for it. 

There are various Pedobaptist denominations. They are 
distinguished, of course, for the practice of infant baptism. 
In the composition of their Churches, popularly so-called, 
the element of infant membership is not only tolerated, but, 
in most cases, is the predominant element. They seem not 
to see that this arrangement is subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of New Testament Church organization. 
They are sincere, most of them, no doubt. Their con- 
sciences approve when they have their speechless infants 
baptized, and would condemn them were the ceremony 
omitted. Why are they sincere in their faith and practice? 
Because they look through the mazes of the covenant of 
circumcision in deciding who are entitled to a New Testa- 
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ment ordinance. There can never be a sensible settle- 
ment of the question in this way. Are Pedobaptists with- 
out fault before God in this matter? They can not be. 
They may be sincerely honest, but they are blamable. 
Every man under the sun, who goes to the Old Testament 
to ascertain who are proper subjects of a New Testament 
ordinance, is reprehensible. There is surely nothing in 
religion which requires the principles of common sense to 
be trampled under foot. Pedobaptists are to be blamed 
because they lay down what may be called Jewish premises, 
and attempt to draw from them Christian conclusions. Such 
a course will ever vitiate their reasonings. They will never 
become evangelical logicians in this way. It is their duty 
to take the Word of God and interpret it without preju- 
dice or partiality. Let them do this, and their consciences 
will as certainly condemn infant baptism as they now 
approve it. 

As to the act of baptism a few things may be said. It 
is the strangest of strange things that there has ever been 
any controversy on this point. Olinthus Gregory once 
remarked, ‘‘It is the only subject in the whole range of 
theology which has all the evidence on one side.” The 
baptismal action is certainly immersion. No unprejudiced 
man would, from reading the New Testament, come to any 
other conclusion. The arguments in favor of Socinianism, 
Pelagianism, and Universalism are more plausible than those 
in favor of the substitution of sprinkling or pouring for 
baptism. The man who can from the New Testament 
prove pouring and sprinkling to be baptism need not stop 
there. By the same logie he can prove that every one of 
the doctrines of the Gospel is false. He can show that the 
whole scene of crucifixion on Calvary was a phantom, 
and thus take from the world its cross and its hope. He 
can demonstrate that immortality is a dream, and that 
heaven and hell are matters of fiction. He can enable 
atheism to say with greater confidence, ‘‘There is no God.” 

Why do Pedobaptists attempt a thing infinitely impos- 
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sible? How can they be sincere in their views of the act 
of baptism?. Some say that ‘‘Jewish analogy” favors 
sprinkling, and others say that pouring is required to repre- 
sent the pouring out of the Holy Spirit. Many admit that 
though daptizo in classic Greek means to immerse, it has a 
different meaning in the New Testament. They seem to 
forget that if this is true, the Scriptures, so far as bap- 
tism is concerned, are not a revelation from God. What is 
the great difficulty with Pedobaptists as to the baptismal 
act? They are unwilling to apply the plain principles of 
interpretation to the word daptizo. They have inherited 
from their fathers partialities for their views and practices. 
The pride of consistency keeps many of them from embrac- 
ing the truth. Others remain where they are because they 
do not consider Baptists as belonging to the aristocracy of 
the age. Various influencesare at work. Let Pedobaptists 
take the Word of God as their only guide. Let them no 
longer reverence ‘‘Confessions of Faith,” ‘‘ Prayer Books,” 
‘* Disciplines,” and ‘‘Traditions.” Let them hearken to 
the voice of God in his holy oracles. Let them open their 
minds and hearts to the reception of truth. Let them go 
wherever truth leads them. Let them ‘‘buy the truth and 
sell it not”—buy it at any price and sell it at no price. 
Then their consciences, enlightened by the infallible Word 
of God, will approve what is really right and condemn what 
is really wrong. But while they suffer any thing to prevent 
an honest and an impartial investigation of the Scriptures, 
however sincerely they may adhere to their present errors, 
the adherence is censurable. They may follow the dictates 
of their consciences, but they are culpable in so doing. 
For it is not always right to obey the dictates of conscience. 

In conclusion, I can not resist my inclination to quote 
from Dr. Archibald Alexander’s ‘‘Moral Science,” in con- 
firmation of the position I have attempted to establish. His 
words are these: 


“It is true, if a man’s conscience dictates a certain action, he is 
morally bound to obey; but if that action is in itself wrong, he com- 
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mits sin in performing it, nevertheless. He who is under fundamental 
error is in a sad dilemma. Do what he will, he sins. If he disobey 
conscience, he knowingly sins, doing what he believes to be wrong; 
and a man never can be justified for doing what he believes to be 
wrong, even though it should turn out to be right. And if he obey 
conscience, performing an act which is in itself wrong, he sins; because 
he complies not with the law under which he is placed. It may be 
asked, ‘How can a man be responsible in such circumstances, when 
he is under a necessity of doing wrong?” We are responsible for suf- 
fering ourselves to be brought into such state; we are responsible for 
our ignorance of the truth. Hence, we see how important the duty of 
seeking after the truth with untiring diligence and honest impartiality. 
The same necessity is found to arise from forming bad habits and 
cherishing evil passions. The heart in which envy to another has been 
indulged until it has become habitual, can not exercise kind and broth- 
erly affections to that person; but this is no excuse. The fault may be 
traced far back, but guilt is attached to every act of envy, however 
inveterate the habit. If this were not so, the greater the sinner the less 
his responsibility. 

“‘ The objection to making a man responsible for his opinions is, that 
his belief does not depend upon his will, but results necessarily from the 
evidence existing before the mind at any moment. This is truc; but we 
may turn our mind away from the evidence which would have pro- 
duced a conviction of the truth. And this is not all; there may be 
such a state of mind that evidence of a certain kind can not be per- 
ceived. Depravity produces blindness of mind in regard to the beauty 
and excellency of moral objects. But every man ought to be free from 
such a state or temper of mind as produces distorted or erroneous views. 
Surely moral depravity can not be an excuse for erroneous opinions. 
All actions proceed from certain principles. If, therefore, the action 
is wrong, because of the corrupt principle, the burden of culpability 
must be rolled back upon the principle or state of the soul, which sends 
forth evil acts as a poisoned fountain sends forth deleterious streams. 
Metaphysical reasoning, however, rather perplexes and obscures than 
elucidates such points. Let us hold fast by the plain principles of com- 
mon sense, and appeal to the common judgment of mankind; and the 
decision will be that ignorance of error, which might have been 
avoided, never excuses from blame. 

“The same is true of all evil habits and inveterate passions which 
have been voluntarily or heedlessly contracted. The whole course of a 
moral agent must be taken together; his moral acts are complicated 
and intimately connected. They form a web in which one thread is 
connected with another, and one serves to give strength to another. 
If we honestly consult our conscience, we feel guilty when we have 
done wrong, even though we did it ignorantly ; because we ought not 
to have been in ignorance. 
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“Two things, therefore, are necessary, in order to determine that an 
action is right: First, that the state of mind of the agent be such as it 
ought to be; and, secondly, that the action be in conformity with the 
law under which we are placed; for the very idea of morality supposes 
us to be under a moral law. 

“While, then, we can not do better than obey conscience, yet if 
conscience is erroneous, we do not fulfill our duty by such obedience, 
but may commit grievous sin. For following the dictates of conscience 
is only one circumstance essential to a good action. When we do 
wrong while obeying the dictates of conscience, the error does not con- 
sist in that obedience, but in not following the right rule, with which 
rule the accountable moral agent should be acquainted.” (Moral 
Science,” pp. 69-72.) 

Dr. Alexander was one of the great men of his gen- 
eration, and the views so lucidly and forcibly expressed in 
the foreging extract show conclusively that it is not always 
right to obey the dictates of conscience. There is a prac- 
tical importance attached to this subject, of which, it is 
painful to say, thousands of persons have no adequate 
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ARTICLE II. 


A QUESTION OF GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR E, ADKINS, D. D. 


1 PETER III, 21. ‘The like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth 
now save us, (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Ir is difficult to find any definite sense in this version of 
the passage. With or without the context it is equally 
obscure. But it has a controlling prestige, and no wonder 
it has occasioned perplexity and led to a variety of inter- 
pretations. Let us turn to the original. 

The word rendered ‘‘the like figure” is dyttruzov, from 
which, both in form and sense, comes our word antitype. 
The word rendered ‘‘answer,” ézepwrjpya, is regarded as the 
principal source of difficulty. Dr. Hovey calls it ‘‘the one 
troublesome word in the text,’ and says, ‘‘there are few 
words in the Greek Testament that Biblical students have 
found more perplexing.” This oun is found nowhere else 
in the New Testament; but the verb of the same stem, 
éxepwrtdu, is of frequent occurrence, and is rendered ‘‘ask”’ in 
the common version, with only four exceptions (Matthew xvi, 
1; Luke iii, 14; xvii, 20; and xxiii, 9), in which it ought 
to be so rendered, as any one may see by examining the 
passages. Of course, then, the noun means an asking ; not, 
however, as an act—that would be ézeowrtyoes—but as an 
abstract idea; that is, it means a question. This sense of 
the derivative is required by the genius of the language, 
and will be found to be sustained by uniform classic usage. 
(See Wetstein.) Why not, then, take it in this sense? 
What is there in this case to require a deviation from the 
native genius and established usage of the language? Can 
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any other example be found in which this word signifies an 
‘‘answer,”’ a ‘‘requirement,” an ‘‘earnest seeking,” a 
‘*solemn request,” etc., as it has been variously translated ? 
All these savor more of comment than of translation. The 
parenthesis does violence to the text. It separates the last 
clause from its natural connection with what immediately 
precedes, and gives a forced and incongruous connection 
with a remote part of the sentence. And the whole pas- 
sage is cumbered with articles which are not in the original 
text, and which materially affect the sense. True, the omis- 
sion of the article is a characteristic of Peter’s style; but 
there is nothing in the construction which, by any rule of 
the language, requires that either of these six anarthrous 
nouns to which the translators have prefixed the article be 
made definite. 

Difficulty has been created by construing ef¢ Osov, 
‘toward God,” with ézepwrnpua, guestion, instead of with 
auvedyacws, ‘‘conscience.’’ It should be remembered that 
the classical collocation of words is not always observed 
in the New Testament. Much less does it conform to the 
English arrangement. The style is affected by Hebraistic, 
Hellenistic, and colloquial forms and idioms. The connec- 
tion adopted in the common version is sustained by other 
passages, in which conscience is associated with the name 
and Spirit of God. (See Acts xxiii, 1; xxiv, 16; Romans 
ix, 1; 2 Corinthians iv, 2; 2 Timothy i, 3; Hebrews ix, 4; 
I Peter ii, 19.) ’Feg Oeov may, however, be construed with 
the whole clause in which it stands, and the sense will be 
the same. 

When the corrections suggested above are made, the 
translation will read as follows: ‘‘The ark . . . into 
which [sensus pregnans] a few, that is eight, souls were saved 
by water. An antitype to which, baptism, now saves us 
[or you] also, not a putting away of filth of flesh, but a 
question of good conscience towards God by means of 
Jesus Christ’s resurrection.” Or if, according to later critics 
(Gb. Sch. Ln. Tf.), instead of Y, ‘*to which,” we read 4, 
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‘‘which,” the idea is the same: Which, an antitype now, 
baptism, saves us also, etc. The relative, in either case, 
refers to ‘‘ water.” 

The explication and application of the whole passage 
must hinge on the apostle’s comparison, as type and anti- 
type, of the water of the flood in relation to the eight souls 
or persons saved in the ark, with the water of baptism in 
relation to those saved by the Gospel plan of grace. Let 
us trace out this comparison. 

Observe, in the first place, the ‘‘question of good con- 
science” applies to both members of the comparison, to 
the ge as well as the antitype. It relates to those saved by 
means of the ark as well as those saved by means of the 
Gospel. As in the one case with reference to the water of the 
flood, so in the other with reference to the water of baptism, 
the positive command of God presents the question and 
applies the test of a ‘‘ good conscience.” 

By ‘‘a good conscience”? we understand, of course, a 
conscience which is perfectly loyal to God; so in harmony 
with his will as to delight in keeping and executing all his 
commands, not only the moral for which there are reasons 
apparent in the nature of things, but also, and just as 
sacredly, the oseteve, for which there is no perceivable 
reason but the command itself. To such a conscience 
the command of God is a sufficient reason. It will se- 
cure obedience as implicit and cheerful without, as with, 
an understood or assignable reason. Hence, positive com- 
mands are the infallible test of a ‘‘good conscience.” In 
obeying a moral law men may simply be true to the instincts 
of their nature and the dictates of enlightened reason; but 
in obeying a positive law they render obedience to God. 
For this reason positive laws and institutions, enjoining sac- 
rifices, ordinances, ritual services in divers forms, are made 
prominent in every dispensation of God to men. Yet these 
it is, specially and specifically, which are so often treated 
lightly and represented as ‘‘ non-essential.’’ Let us consider : 

1. The Type. When ‘‘all flesh had corrupted its way 
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on the earth,” and was threatened with impending destruc- 
tion, ‘‘Noah found favor in the eyes of Jehovah; and 
‘‘God said to Noah, With thee do I establish my cove- 
nant, . . . for thee have I seen righteous before me in 
this generation.’’ Surely Noah might trust, and he did trust, 
this revealed purpose of divine grace. He and his family 
were already objects of the divine favor, and their sal- 
vation was secure. God was able to accomplish his pur- 
pose without Noah’s care or concern. He could reserve a 
spot of dry land for the faithful family and make the waters 
a wall around it; or he could lift them high above the pre- 
vailing deluge to a place of safety, and keep them till the 
waters should subside. Moreover, there was nothing in the 
nature of things, nor in the appearances of nature, to indi- 
cate approaching danger, nothing to suggest the necessity 
or even the propriety, of preparatory or precautionary meas- 
ures. It was not a time or place of phenomenal alarms. 
All nature was tranquil, and all felt secure. ‘‘They were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until 
the day that Noah entered into the ark.” There were no 
premonitory signs to cause fear or apprehension, or affect 
in any degree the mind of Noah. 

Why, then, did he engage in building an ark? Why 
build a ship far away from the sea and high up on the land? 
And why, in such a place and at such a time, did the family 
go on board the ship when it was finished? Why? Sim- 
ply and solely because God had commanded. ‘‘God said 
to Noah, Make thee an ark of gopher-wood ;” and ‘‘Come 
thou, and all thy house, into the ark.” Here came in the 
‘question of good conscience,” as addressed to them and 
applicable to their case. Those were distinctly posttive com- 
mands of God with no moral element but the duty of filial 
obedience to him. They obeyed, and the question was set- 
tled, and their conduct harmonized with God’s purpose to 
save them. Thus, they were ‘‘saved by grace, through 
faith,’ from the destruction which came upon the rest of 
mankind. ‘‘By faith Noah being warned of God concern- 
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ing things not yet seen, taking precaution, prepared an ark 
for the salvation of his house.” (Hebrews xi, 7.) 

Now please note, the elect family were safe from the 
time they complied with the divine arrangement and entered 
theark. The water added nothing to their security. When 
it came it buoyed up the ark which was the appointed 
means of their preservation; but they were as safe before 
as after the water lifted the ark from the ground. Having 
faithfully complied with God’s directions, they committed 
themselves to his care and purpose; and the water, which 
was the instrument of destruction to all beside, bore them 
safely upon its bosom. In this sense they were ‘‘saved by 
water ;”’ it bore them safely on its surface after that, by 
their obedience, their faith in God was tested, and they were 
already safe in the ark. 

2. The Antitype. Some expound the passage by mak- 
ing the Church (something which they call the Church) the 
antitype of the ark; and then, following out the compari- 
son, they assume that as the ark was a place of safety to 
Noah and his family, so the Church is a place of safety to 
all who enter its sacred inclosure; and the door of entrance 
is baptism. In other words, membership in the Church is 
a state of salvation, and this state is secured by the regen- 
erating efficacy of baptism. Thus they are ‘‘saved by 
water.” 

But this easy method of solution does violence to 
the last, which is the miain, point of the comparison—that 
of the water of baptism with the water of the flood. The 
eight persons saved did not enter the ark by the water of 
the flood. They were safe in the ark, and ‘‘ Jehovah had 
closed up after” them before the rain began to descend. 
By what process of comparison or deduction is it inferred 
that men may enter the Church and be saved by the water 
of baptism? Surely, regeneration in whole or in part by 
baptism, and salvation by the Church, can derive no sup- 
port from this passage. Whatever benefit accrued from the 
water of the flood to the saved family was experienced after 
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they were safe in the ark. So of the water of baptism in 
its divinely-prescribed order. 

From the essential nature of the similitude it is plain 
that the ark must be taken as a type, not of any earthly 
organization, but of the state of grace and salvation, into 
which we can enter, not by baptism or any external rite, 
but by faith in Christ and regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 
According to the whole tenor of Scripture there is no other 
place of refuge for sinners of Adam’s race, exposed to the 
impending storm of divine judgment and indignation; nor 
is there any other way of entrance into it. Christ is the 
way, Christ is the door. If we enter at all, it must be by 
him. Justification, salvation, by faith is the grand theme 
of the Gospel. ‘‘Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom 
also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand.” (Romans v, 1, 2.) Faith brings us within the 
sphere of God’s grace as it brought the eight souls into the 
ark, and secures our salvation as it did theirs. Jesus said, 
‘‘He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life.” (John 
iii, 36.) And, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
heareth my Word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath eternal life, and shall not come into condemnation, 
but hath passed out of death into life.’”’” (John v, 24.) Thus 
it appears that the antitype of the ark is the state of divine 
grace and eternal safety into which faith in Christ is the 
only way of entrance. It may be added appropriately, 
without straining the figure, that Christ, who has prepared 
this place of safety, is the antitype of Noah, who prepared 
the ark. 

Now let us pause a moment and reflect. This saving 
faith is called into exercise and this state of grace attained 
through the ruling, moving power of a conscience, quickened 
and animated and enlightened by the Holy Spirit. Such a 
conscience attends upon every stage of that vital transfor- 
mation called the new birth. It is, indeed, a part of the 
‘‘new creation in Christ Jesus,” growing with its growth 
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and strengthening with its strenth. It is ‘‘a good con- 
science,’’ sensitive to every breath of divine utterance, and 
quick to demand obedience to every plain command of 
God, whether with or without an understood reason. In 
the case before us faith is required as a condition of salva- 
tion. But who can tell how or by what process faith saves ? 
Who can describe the office or reveal the operation, to hu- 
man apprehension, of faith in connection with the work of 
regeneration? That whole gracious work is an impene- 
trable mystery. No philosophical explanation of it can be 
given. Of this our Lord put Nicodemus in mind when he 
said, ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
(John iii, 8.) But the proud heart of unbelief queries, 
‘‘How can these things be?” and turns away and rejects 
the heavenly testimony, while the unfaithful monitor within 
is quiescent or acquiescent. But God, in his own wisdom, 
has made faith an indispensable condition of his grace, and 
he has commanded us to believe. This, to one controlled 
and actuated by ‘‘a good conscience,”’ is sufficient to secure 
obedience by a decision, not of the head, but of the heart. 
‘For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
(Romans x, 10.) Thus every believer enters the ark of 
salvation. 

The way is now prepared for the due consideration of the 
main point of comparison presented in the text. Besides 
this internal test and discipline of the conscience, and, inclu- 
sive of this, the wisdom of God has appointed an external 
ritual test in the ordinance of baptism. The congruity of 
the figure requires that this follow the entrance into the 
state of grace as the flood followed the entrance into the 
ark. As Noah and his family, having entered and being 
safe in the ark, committed themselves to the water of the 
flood, so believers in Christ, saved already ‘‘by grace 
through faith,” are required to submit thsmselves to the 
water of baptism. This ordinance, by the profession of 
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faith which it requires and involves, includes the prerequi- 
site internal test and evidence, and makes a close, direct, 
practical appeal to the conscience as to its loyalty to God. 
There are good reasons why the apostle gave it the upper- 
most place in his comparison. Viewed as a mere external 
rite, as it naturally presents itself, and as people are nat- 
urally disposed to regard it, what importance can attach to 
it? What possible internal, spiritual benefit can come from 
this external, carnal rite? What profit, or what improve- 
ment in the nature or state of soul or spirit from an immer- 
sion of the body in water? Why insist on that particular 
mode? What difference as to the intent or effect, whether 
much water or little be used, or how it be applied? Is the 
inner being purified and renovated and fitted for heaven by 
the water of baptism? All such disparagements of the 
ordinance by which its nature and design are misrepre- 
sented, and its claims evaded, might be summed up in one 
brief interrogatory, Why observe it at all? 

To all such questions Peter, in the text, has given 
answer at once concise and comprehensive: True, ‘‘Bap- 
tism is not a putting away of filth of flesh.” It confers no 
external benefit, except in connection with the ‘‘newness 
of life,” of which, as the act of an intelligent moral agent, 
it is a confirmatory pledge. It follows regeneration, and 
therefore contributes nothing to that inner work of grace. 
Purification is not its design in any sense, real or represen- 
tative. But do not, on this account, regard or treat it as 
non-essential. It is an ordinance of God. By his positive 
command it is enjoined as a duty upon every one, personal 
faith in Christ being made the indispensable prerequisite. 
Thus it appeals to ‘‘a good conscience,” which always 
attends upon the state of grace, and which, as God’s vice- 
gerent in the breast, will demand implicit obedience, and, 
unless deluded by some fair, false theory, will be satisfied 
with nothing short of that. And this appeal is strength- 
ened by the expressive symbolism of the ordinance repre- 
senting Christ’s burial and resurrection, and so embracing 
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the whole plan and work of redemption. All this the 
apostle comprises in a bold prosopopaia, representing bap- 
tism as the very embodiment of ‘‘a question of good 
conscience towards God, by means of Jesus Christ’s resur- 
rection.” 

Thus ‘‘ baptism is the outward sign of an inward grace” 
already received. Cordial, intelligent submission to it gives 
evidence of a conscience renovated and restored to its nor- 
mal action. It is wisely designed to be a criterion of love 
and loyalty to Christ, and therefore to prove a right state 
of the affections; for, when the conscience is right and its 
behests obeyed, all is right within. Those who love him 
keep his commandments; and the converse, as a test and 
index of character, and of the state of the heart, is true, 
those who keep his commandments love him. 

The reference to the symbolism of baptism, which is so 
closely entwined in the conception of the text, is lost in the 
common version by the intrusion of the parenthesis. To 
read ‘‘baptism saves by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
conveys no intelligible idea. This connection is wholly 
arbitrary. Taken in the natural order of the original the 
plain sense of the passage is that through, or by means of, 
Jesus Christ’s resurrection, as symbolized in baptism, the 
fidelity of conscience to its proper office is put to the proof. 
The method of proof is conformed to the Gospel plan of 
grace. It is the original office of conscience, in the consti- 
tution of man, to enforce strict personal obedience to every 
command of God. But this to feeble, fallen humanity is 
impossible. ‘‘ By deeds of law shall no flesh be justified.” 
‘*The law is weak through the flesh.” Even though the 
spirit may be willing, the flesh is weak. We can not fulfill 
the requirements of God’s holy law and work out a right- 
eousness of our own. We must obtain the righteousness 
of Christ, which is made available to us by faith in him. 
‘Christ is the end of law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” His perfect obedience is accepted of God 
in behalf of every believer. ‘‘Therefore it is of faith that 
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it may be by grace.” ‘‘We are justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

Now, ‘‘a good conscience”’ conforms to these terms of 
divine grace, and modifies its demands of literal legal obe- 
dience so as to accept the obedience of faith, which appro- 
priates Christ’s righteousness, In other words, a ‘‘good 
conscience” demands faith in Christ as the only possible 
satisfactory obedience to God; and, conversely, the obe- 
dience of faith is evidence of a good conscience. But the 
resurrection of Jesus was the grand consummation of his 
redemptive work. It finished triumphantly the work which 
was given him to do. It proved that he was indeed the 
Christ, the Son of God, the Savior of men, ‘‘able to save 
to the uttermost all who come unto God by him.” It was 
a victory over death in behalf of all who believe in him; 
and it secured for them a glorious resurrection of life: 
‘‘For, if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
those who have fallen asleep will God, through Jesus, bring 
with him.” Faith in Christ’s resurrection, therefore, em- 
braces the whole plan of divine grace which he has wrought 
out for us, and accepts him as ‘‘the author and finisher of 
our faith.”” All this is comprehended in an intelligent pro- 
fession of faith, and represented in the believer’s baptism. 
‘*Buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised 
with him through faith in the operation of God, who raised 
him from the dead.” (Colossians ii, 12.) We see how 
it is that ‘‘baptism is a question of good conscience toward 
God by means of Jesus Christ’s resurrection.” 


REMARKS. 


1. It is obvious that this design of baptism can be real- 
ized only by strict literal obedience to the command which 
enjoins it. This is true of every positive command and 
institution of God. Its prescribed form and ritual must be 
faithfully observed. It will admit of no change, deviation, 
or substitution. Just what is prescribed must be done just 
in the way prescribed. It is folly to talk of the intent, dis- 
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tinct from the letter, of a positive command. The letter is 
the intent. It is a test of fidelity to God. His command 
settles every question, and precludes all parleying or ask- 
ing why. 

2. Let professed believers, who neglect baptism, be 
admonished that they are disobeying a positive command 
of Christ, and manifesting contempt of his holy ordinance. 
While they continue in such neglect their discipleship lacks 
evidence. The ‘‘ question of good conscience”’ stands against 
them. They do not exhibit the spirit of learners while they 
refuse to enroll their names in the school of Christ. If 
they do so deliberately and purposely, or even carelessly, to 
make the best of their case, they incur the judgment pro- 
nounced against such servants as ‘‘knew their Lord’s will, 
but did it not.” (Luke xii, 47.) If they are deceived by 
false teaching and deluded by false systems into such neglect, 
the decision of the ‘‘ question of good conscience” will doubt- 
less be modified in their case, by the means and opportuni- 
ties of knowledge of the truth which are afforded them, and 
the willingness with which they follow the delusion. But 
somebody must meet the responsibility for every such delin- 
quency. And be it remembered that, in God’s appointed 
order, first faith, then baptism, is required of every one. 

3. Those, on the other hand, who follow the Lord in 
his ordinance, in the spirit of filial obedience and consecra- 
tion, which it is so well suited to indicate and confirm, ‘‘go 
on their way rejoicing’ in the sweet assurance of the divine 
approbation, through the approving voice of ‘‘a good con- 
science.” While baptism confers no inward grace it con- 
firms the graces within. Such an act of faithful, implicit 
obedience at the beginning of the Christian course is emi- 
nently fitted to confirm the purpose of the believing soul 
to ‘‘walk in newness of life,” and to give increased spiritual 
strength for future trial and service. And these results are 
assisted by the vivid baptismal symbol which animates the 
hope of the resurrection, and quickens faith to take firm 
hold upon the promise of eternal life beyond the grave. 
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NoTe.—This article was nearly finished before the appearance of 
the new revision. It makes some noticeable changes in the text 
before us. It removes the parenthesis and restores the last clause to 
its true connection. In place of ‘“‘answer™ it puts “interrogation,” 
with “inquiry or appeal” in the margin, either of which are nearer the 
sense. But this makes conscience an interrogator or inquirer or ap- 
pealer—in what sense or for what object it is difficult to perceive. Are 
not these renderings suggested by some theory? A good deal of free- 
dom is used in translating the single simple word ‘avrirvrov by “ after a 
true likeness.” It is evidently a nominative. The article is retained 
with five nouns, which are anarthrous in the original; and this, as 
appears, in direct violation of the rules laid down for themselves by the 
revisors. These articles change the meaning of the whole passage; 
and there is no rule of translation to justify their insertion. 

The new revision has numerous excellences. It is a grand im- 
provement upon the version in common use. But it has some sad 
blemishes largely traceable to a sentimental regard for obsolete words 
and forms of expression, and a consequent servile imitation of former 
translations. Of this we have an instance in the passage before us. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 
BY HENRY M, KING, D. D, 


I HAVE preferred to use this full designation, because it 
is the one with which we are most familiar, although I am 
aware that those whose peculiar views I propose to consider 
in this paper, conscientiously reject the appellation ‘‘ Ply- 
mouth,” and all other titles which would give them the 
appearance of being a religious sect, and prefer to be 
known by the simple name, ‘‘The Brethren.” The full 
title, however, is found in encyclopedias, and is the one 
commonly used, and may be employed without any inten- 
tional disrespect for the wishes of those to whom it is 
applied, but only to bring them more definitely and dis- 
tinctly before us. 

It is not possible to ascertain with any degree of cer- 
tainty how numerous the Plymouth Brethren have become. 
It has been about fifty years since they first appeared in 
England. ‘They are not, probably, very influential in point 
of numbers, yet their views have made considerable prog- 
ress in that time, and have been widely disseminated, find- 
ing adherents in remote places. Not only in the cities and 
larger towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but in the 
villages and country districts companies of them meet from 
Sunday to Sunday, varying from a small number to many 
hundreds. In several of the cantons of Switzerland the views 
of the Plymouth Brethren took root very early, through the 
labors of Mr. Darby, their most prominent leader, and in 
almost every town in the canton of Vaud disciples were 
gathered. <A French periodical was started for the propa- 
gation of their tenets, and a school established for the 
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education of missionaries. From Switzerland they passed 
into the principal cities of France, and also into Italy, where 
their success has been specially marked. Twenty years ago 
it was said that ‘‘nearly all the numerous so-called free 
evangelical associations under the leadership of Dr. De 
Sanctis, Professor Mazzarella, of Bologna, Count Guicciar- 
dini, and others, have adopted their principles to a greater 
or less extent.’”’ Congregations have been gathered in Ger- 
many, at Cape Colony, in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, felt it necessary to 
issue a pastoral letter against them. In our own country 
they first appeared in Philadelphia, and have now spread to 
most of our larger cities, and although but little known and 
but little noticed, they are touching us on every side, and 
are exerting a quiet but very powerful influence upon the 
currents of religious thought and upon the phases of relig- 
ious faith among us. © Already the Plymouth Brethren, in 
their little unpublished assemblies, include some who have 
been among the most prayerful, truth-loving, active mem- 
bers of our Churches, persons of acknowledged piety and 
of intelligent Christian character. Some of the most suc- 
cessful evangelists among us, those who have the largest 
following and reckon the largest results of labor, if not sub- 
stantially Plymouth Brethren, have many points of sympathy 
with them, and are scattering seed in all our Churches 
which may yet ripen into a painful harvest of error and 
dissension. The views which they present in their public 
services, the tracts and other literature which they distribute 
in their revival work, are very frequently the views and 
publications of the Plymouth Brethren, having upon them 
their stamp and imprint. And not only are we at home 
brought frequently into contact with the Plymouth Brethren 
and their religious opinions, but our fellow-laborers in our 
remote mission fields are experiencing no little trouble from 
their presence there. Some of the army officers stationed 
in British Burmah are earnest advocates of this new system 
of faith, if it can be called a system, and as they are trans- 
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ferred from station to station become its willing mission- 
aries. And, in addition, some of the Brethren have gone 
forth to the heathen at their own charges, for the express 
purpose of winning the heathen to an acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, as understood and explained by them. Already 
there has been unpleasant friction at, at least, one of our 
mission stations. 

For these reasons, as well as because of the possible 
results of a quiet and increasing activity on the part of the 
Piymouth Brethren, it seems desirable and important that 
we should understand the nature of their views, so far as 
possible, that we may be able to point out their unscript- 
uralness, and prevent the harm that would follow their wide 
acceptance. It should be added that the Plymouth Breth- 
ren are possibly more likely to win converts from the 
Churches of our denomination than from any others, inas- 
much as they, as a body, practice adult baptism only, and 
are Baptists so far as a simple belief that primitive baptism 
was the immersion of the believer in water makes a man a 
Baptist. They require in the case of new converts immer- 
sion as a condition of membership; and, though in the case 
of those who have been members of Pedobaptist Churches 
they do not make it an absolute condition, it is said, they 
usually convince them of the importance of submitting to the 
Scriptural rite. A person who had been a member of a Con- 
gregational Church, and had not been baptized when he con- 
nected himself with the Plymouth Brethren, recently acknowl- 
edged to me that he had come in ‘‘in a disorderly way.” 

It may be well to look for a moment at the origin of 
the Plymouth Brethren. We shall thus be made acquainted 
with their spirit and with the causes which led them to 
separate themselves from existing Churches and organize 
a new denomination of Christians; for, notwithstanding 
their protests, it will be difficult to think of them as any 
thing else than a distinct denomination or sect. In the year 
1830 the Plymouth Brethren first appeared in the town of 
Plymouth, in England. Mr. John N. Darby, an Anglican 
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clergyman, was a principal in the movement, being, it is 
said, one of four persons who first ‘‘broke bread” together 
as an avowal of their separation from the Church of En- 
gland, and their determination to wage perpetual warfare 
against all unholy departures, as they regarded them, from 
the simplicity of the faith and practice of the Gospel. From 
the name of the town where it originated the denomination 
has derived its name. From the name of its prominent 
founder the Brethren have been frequently called, on the 
Continent of Europe, Darbyites. It was about the begin- 
ning of the Tractarian movement, though it was not until 
1841 (eleven years afterwards) that the concluding Tract was 
issued—the famous ninetieth—which caused such intense 
excitement at Oxford and throughout the Church of En- 
gland. The time was favorable for the success of such a 
movement as Mr. Darby and his companions inaugurated. 
It was of the nature of a reaction from the teachings and 
claims of the High Church party, which it was thought was 
leading men unawares to Romanism. It was a movement 
among those who professed to follow the pure Word of God 
in opposition to traditions, creeds, human constitutions, 
and other authorities. It may be said of it, as Mr. Ban- 
croft said of Puritanism, a movement not altogether dis- 
similar, it was ‘‘religion struggling for the people.”” In the 
case of the Plymouth Brethren, however, the reaction was, 
in some respects, more violent, and the separation from the 
established order of things was wider, and carried to an 
extent that was utterly unreasonable. It did not stop when 
it had reached the safe perpendicular of truth, but, as is 
too often the case, it swung with the pendulum to the 
opposite extreme of error. Protesting against the corrup- 
tions and assumptions of authority on the part of the 
Church, it repudiated all Church organization. Denounc- 
ing the distinctions among the clergy and the false doctrine 
of apostolical succession as held by the Churches of Rome 
and England, it arrayed itself against the whole theory 
of an ordained ministry, and endeavored to establish itself 
VoL. III, No. 12—30 
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on the unnatural and unscriptural basis of an unorganized 
and unofficered Christianity. Mr. Keble, whom his biog- 
rapher, J. T. Coleridge, calls the ‘‘ true and primary author” 
of the Tractarian movement, in writing to his friend, Charles 
Dyson, before any of the tracts had been published, asked, 
‘‘What think you of a kind of association (as quiet and 
unpretending as may be, if possible even without a name) 
for the promotion of these two objects? First, the circula- 
tion of primitive notions regarding the apostolical suc- 
cession, etc. ; and, secondly, the protection of the Prayer- 
book against profane innovation.” Again, writing to Mr. 
Richards, a friend of the family, Mr. Keble said, ‘‘Some 
of my friends at Oxford, persons worthy of much confi- 
dence, are wishing for a kind of association to circulate 
right notions on the apostolical succession, and also for the 
defense of the Prayer-book against any sort of profane inno- 
vation,” etc. ‘‘Such,” says Mr. Coleridge, ‘‘ was the orig- 
inal design of the small knot of zealous churchmen, who 
projected this celebrated series of Tracts.” That design 
may have been enlarged and expanded in the process of 
its execution; but originally and primarily it was to estab- 
lish the doctrine of the apostolical succession. It was 
around this point that the thoughts and discussions of the 
time were revolving, and it was at this point that Mr. 
Darby and his companions broke away from the strong cur- 
rent that was setting towards Romanism. The impulse was 
a good one and in the right direction, if it had only been 
restrained from extravagant excesses. The movement can 
hardly be said to have originated in a single mind. It was 
the outgrowth of the times. They were ripe for it. In a 
short time, in the single town of Plymouth, fifteen hundred 
persons had come together in this new fellowship. But 
new points of agreement were discovered and made promi- 
nent, and new departures were made, until the movement 
which, in its inception, was healthy, and which, under wise 
leadership, might have accomplished much in the interests 
of spiritual Christianity, became simply a new form of 
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religious fanaticism. Another has said, ‘‘ From a doubt as 
to the apostolical succession in the Church of England, Darby 
proceeded to reject altogether the idea of a still legally 
existing Christian Church, and maintained that Christians 
of like opinions should gather together in small bands 
to prepare for the second advent of the Lord, which Darby 
hoped he would live to see.”’ 

The Plymouth Brethren are opposed to all creeds and 
published confessions of faith. They issue no compendium 
of their belief, referring all inquirers to the Word of God, 
for the authority and teachings of which they cherish the 
utmost reverence. An acquaintance with their views can 
be obtained only from numerous tracts discussing particular 
subjects, and from their commentaries on the Scriptures. 
Having no authorized standard or confession, there has not 
been entire harmony of belief among them. Indeed, there 
have been some quite serious dissensions, resulting in open 
ruptures. Professing to allow entire freedom of belief, 
there are, nevertheless, some doctrines which have seemed 
to the majority so essential to the Christian character and 
the Christian state that a disbelief and rejection of those 
have been regarded as sufficient reason for disfellowship. 
It may be said that in g&neral the Plymouth Brethren have 
held to the essential articles of orthodoxy, the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the depravity of man, the necessity of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and the atonement by the 
sufferings and death of Christ. Indeed, they have been 
distinguished by an excessive orthodoxy, a Calvinism that 
has been /yper rather than moderate. By no denomination 
of Christians have the supreme authority of the Word of 
God, the inherent and total depravity of human nature, the 
sovereignty of the Spirit, and the sacrificial work of Christ, 
been more emphasized than by them. They are diligent 
and devout students of the Bible, claiming to hold no 
article of faith and to observe no religious practice which is 
not warranted and demanded by the sacred Scriptures. 
They are sincere in their spirit, very positive in their be- 
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lief, and simple in their worship. They hold a service 
every Sunday morning for the special purpose of ‘‘break- 
ing bread.”” At this service believers only are expected 
to be present. At other services they preach to those 
who are not converted, and seek to win them to a saving 
faith in Christ, laboring, however, not so much for the con- 
version of the world, which they believe will not take place 
during the present dispensation, as for the gathering out 
of the Lord’s people. 

A few particulars by which the Plymouth Brethren are 
distinguished will now be mentioned. 

I. I would call attention to their manner of interpreting 
the Scriptures. It is sometimes fanciful, not to say absurd, 
and may be charged justly with interpreting into the text 
meanings which the language was never intended to con- 
vey. It may be called excessive interpretation. They are 
ever looking for hidden truths, types, analogies, suggestions, 
which do not lie upon the surface, and often find them 
where the eyes of common Christians fail to discover them, 
even when these interpreters have put them there. They 
are more orthodox in their interpretations than Swenden- 
borg and his followers, but sometimes no less fanciful and 
arbitrary. They can be intensely literal, when it suits 
their purpose, and intensely figurative for the same reason. 
For instance, having adopted the principle that ‘‘all the 
Scriptures from first to last center about our Lord Jesus 
Christ in his person and work, in his first and second com- 
ing,” and hence that no chapter even of the Old Testament 
is properly read or understood until it leads to him (a prin- 
ciple whose spirit is admirable, but whose letter is false), 
they proceed to read this principle into the text, and to 
find illustrations which are marvelous in the extreme. A 
single example will suffice. A writer, discoursing upon the 
Church as the bride of Christ, goes back to the creation of 
woman for an illustration, and finds in the sleep of Adam 
a prophecy of the death of Christ, asking, ‘‘ And was not 
the way in which God formed the woman most significant ? 
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Adam was laid in deep sleep, type of the depths of death 
to which Jesus must descend to redeem his bride.” This 
is a fair illustration of the facility with which the Plymouth 
Brethren bring to light throughout the Old Testament won- 
derful symbols of Messianic truth. Every thing is signifi- 
cant, and every thing must point directly to Christ. Again, 
having adopted the view that under the present dispensa- 
tion, the dispensation of the Spirit, there is to be a great 
apostasy, a general defection, that the visible kingdom of 
God is to be permeated with evil, or, to use their own 
words, that Christianity, as at present organized in the 
world, is ‘‘a mixed Christianity,” their interpretations of 
Scripture must accord with this view, no matter how absurd 
they may appear, or how contrary to every accepted princi- 
ple of hermeneutics. For instance, in the parable of the 
mustard seed, ‘‘the fowls of the air” instead of being 
alluded to to make the picture more vivid and real as a 
happy rhetorical touch, are made to refer to the principles 
of evil, the foul spirits which are to come in and take pos- 
session of the kingdom of heaven. And in the parable of 
the leaven, because, forsooth, the leaven is elsewhere em- 
ployed in the Scriptures to represent the principle of evil 
as a silently working, pervading, transforming power, it 
must be so employed here; and ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
in violation of the obvious and necessary meaning of the 
language, is likened not unto leaven, but unto three meas- 
ures of meal, in which the leaven of evil was hid ‘‘till 
the whole was leavened.” When the language of Genesis 
ii, 10, ‘‘A river went out of Eden to water the garden, and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four heads,” is 
quoted as typical and prophetic of the four Gospels of the 
New Testament, it can only be said that this is interpreta- 
tion run wild, and after that feat of exegetical vaulting we 
are prepared for almost any extravagant exhibition. And yet 
it should be said, that some of the comments of this school 
upon the types and offerings of the Old Testament are 
exceedingly valuable and precious, if they can only be 
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culled from much that is fanciful and unreasonable, and it 
may be that their very extravagances will lead to a more 
careful study and a richer appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment foreshadowings of Christ. It is this method of inter- 
_pretation that makes the commentaries of the Brethren so 
attractive to some persons. 

II. The Plymouth Brethren are uniformly premillen- 
arians, and hold with greater or less agreement that whole 
system of eschatology of which the premillennial advent 
of Christ is the central doctrine. This point was made very 
prominent by Mr. Darby at the beginning of the move- 
ment. He maintained, as has already been said, that 
‘*Christians of like opinions should gather together in small 
bands to prepare for the second advent of the Lord.” I 
am not aware that the Plymouth Brethren have, as a body, 
fixed the exact date of Christ’s personal reappearing. Mr. 
Darby at the first expected that this event would occur 
during his life-time, and his followers have always insisted 
that we are living in ‘‘the last times” in such a sense, that 
it is not only possible that the ascended Savior may return 
to earth at any moment in visible power and glory, but it is 
certain that he will thus return soon, and his people are to 
live in the daily and hourly expectation of his actual com- 
ing. ‘‘This personal and premillennial advent,” it is said, 
‘‘is the blessed hope set before us in the Gospel, for which 
we should be constantly looking’’—a hope which, if it has 
been cherished for eighteen hundred years, or for fifty years, 
has been cherished only to be disappointed. 

In the defense of this doctrine the Plymouth Brethren 
use great literalness of interpretation, and no consequences, 
however unreasonable or absurd, seem to disturb their faith 
in the soundness of their interpretation or in the scriptural- 
ness of their position. The question is a legitimate one, 
can the moral effect of such a doctrine be good when it 
subjects them to such perpetual disappointment, and ought 

not the commentary of history, the inexorable logic of 
events, to shed some light upon their theory, and to lead 
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them to re-examine their principles of exegesis? It may 
be asked, is not their theory more of the nature of a senti- 
ment than of a positive conviction, and is there any actual 
disappointment, after all, when the day, the week, the year 
closes without the visible return of Christ? Is it not a sort 
of expectation which does not expect to be realized, a frame 
of mind which would be astonished above measure by the 
occurrence of the event professedly anticipated? And yet 
it will not do for an instant to suspect the sincerity of the 
Plymouth Brethren in the belief which they cherish, or to 
tell them that their faith is only a sentiment. They hold it 
honestly and advocate it persistently, and think that to dis- 
believe the speedy premillennial advent of Christ is to show 
a lamentable ignorance and neglect of prophecy, and that 
to reject this great truth of the Word of God is to reject 
one of the mightiest forces in the sanctification of Christ’s 
people. Their activity in the circulation of their views on 
this subject has had not a little to do with the recent fresh 
discussion of the premillenarian question. There may be 
no necessary and logical connection between this doctrine 
and the other articles of faith commonly held by the Ply- 
mouth Brethren; but it is a well-known fact that in some 
instances this has been the stepping-stone to a complete 
acceptance of their views and union with them. There 
may possibly be something in the principles of interpreta- 
tion on which this doctrine rests, or in the temper of mind 
which it produces, which prepares the way for a full sym- 
pathy with the entire system of belief of which it is a part, 
and that the system is more a unit than at first sight 
it appears.* 

*The following extract is taken from an editorial in Zhe Interior, 
Chicago, March 20, 1879, on **Incipient Plymouthism :” 

«« An esteemed correspondent has sent us the letter on ‘ Plymouthism,’ 
given in another part of this paper. Its publication is requested under the 
impression, probably well grounded, that there are other earnest inquiring 
minds, like the one to whom the letter is addressed, who are in danger of 
being carried too far in the present revival of Millenarianism. There is a bor- 


der line between some of those views and Plymouthism which is very narrow, 
and very easy to cross. We once heard the venerable Dr. Archibald Alex- 
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III. A third characteristic of the Plymouth Brethren, 
which must not be overlooked, is the positiveness with 
which they hold the doctrine of the new nature of the 
believer and the extent to which they carry it. They 
believe from the teachings of Scripture, and they think 
their faith is confirmed by the Christian consciousness, that 
the Christian at the time of the new birth receives a new 
nature, which is utterly distinct from the old, the product 
of an implantation rather than of a change, existing 
together with the old nature but in necessary opposition to 
it; in other words, that the renewed man has two natures, 
the old and the new, a sinful and a holy. Just what is 
meant by the term ‘‘nature”’ it is difficult to determine. 
As used in the writings of the Plymouth Brethren, it seems 
to denote more than disposition, as applied spiritually to 
regenerate or unregenerate persous‘ They seem to give to 
it a wider and more comprehensive meaning, and speak of 
it not only as possessing moral character, but as real, sub- 
stantial being, endowed almost with personality and self- 
hood. The old nature, they say, is incapable of change, 
reformation, improvement. It is to be ‘‘ put off,”’ ‘‘ put to 
death,” ‘‘crucified.”” They scout the idea of ‘‘a change 


ander remark, that an absorbing study of the unfulfilled prophecies was 
somewhat dangerous ground for unsteady people to tread; that it had 
unsettled some minds and wrecked others. This remark was made to the 
students of the theological seminary by way of caution, at a time when the 
gifted, but erratic, Professor George Bush was lecturing in Princeton, and 
ventilating some of his peculiar views on the prophetic Scriptures. His 
remarkable career, so brilliant at the opening and so sad in the ending, well 
illustrates the danger of going beyond what is written as it regards the 
things of the future. 

**All past experience of the Church, back to the second and third 
centuries, shows that there lurks an insidious peril in those peculiar doc- 
trines, first broached by Montanus and his followers, and now revived in 
England and America under the name of Plymouthism. Our earnest, 
zealous brethren, in this new discussion of Millenarianism, can not well be 
too cautious how they suffer their enthusiasm for what they deem new dis- 
coveries of truth, to unmoor them from the safe old shore line of orthodoxy 
and drift them out into this deep sea. Once afloat on the wide, uncertain 
ocean of Plymouthism, and we know not where they will again find 
moorings.” 
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of heart” as unscriptural and misleading. The old heart is 
not to be changed, but to be taken away, and a new heart is. 
to be given. The old nature is that which is born of the 
flesh, the new nature that which is born of the Spirit. 
Regeneration is thus defined: ‘‘It is a new birth, the im- 
parting of a new life, the implantation of a new nature, the 
formation of a new man. The old nature remains in all its 
distinctness, and the new nature is introduced in all its dis- 
tinctness. This new nature has its own habits, its own 
desires, its own tendencies, its own affections. All these 
are spiritual, heavenly, divine. Its aspirations are all up- 
ward. It is ever breathing after the heavenly source from 
which it had emanated.”” Again it is said: ‘‘Such, then, are 
the two natures; the one the old, which has been crucified ; 
the other which is new, and which is of God. The one, as 
we have said, remains essentially corrupt, the other essen- 
tially holy. ‘It sinneth not.’” These two natures, it is 
claimed, coexist in the regenerate man, the one ‘‘incurably 
evil,” and the other incorruptibly holy, like unto God, of 
whose nature the believer is said to be partaker; and, 
moreover, these coexisting natures keep up a perpetual 
conflict with each other. 

This view, it is thought, finds very strong support in 
the seventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans, which 
contains the deeply interesting account of the fearful strug- 
gle with sin, or the law of the members, or the old nature 
which Paul was having in himself, and is also supposed to 
furnish a very satisfactory explanation of the verses in 
1 John iii, which declare, if taken absolutely, the sinless- 
ness and the impeccability of the man who is born of 
God, ‘‘he doth not sin and he can not sin,” in which refer- 
ence is thought to be to the new, divine nature, which is 
looked upon as the person, the man himself.* 


* This view, I think, has a basis of truth. But it is the extent to 
which it is carried by the Plymouth Brethren, that makes it untenable on 
Scriptural grounds and harmful in its influence on Christian character. 
(See article in Baptist Quarterly for 1876, on ‘*The New Nature of the 
Believer.’ ) 
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It is because of their strong faith in this doctrine of the 
new nature and their bold manner of proclaiming it that 
the Plymouth Brethren have sometimes been exposed to 
the two opposite charges of perfectionism and antinomian- 
ism. The charges, however, are unjust so far as the great 
body of the Brethren is concerned. They believe in the 
sinlessness of the new nature, but acknowledge the con- 
tinued sinfulness of the old nature and their personal respon- 
sibility for it, ever seeking, more and more, to put off the 
old man and keep the body of sin under. The following 
remark, said to have been made by one of their number, 
will, however, show the probable occasion for such charges. 
Having been guilty of gross immoralities, and being openly 
rebuked for them, his reply was that he had had so much to 
do with the new nature that he had had no time to attend to 
the old nature. Their faith is ordinarily of the most positive 
kind, and the man who has not an absolute assurance that he 
is saved is, in their judgment, in a very dangerous condition. 
Being confident that they have higher and more Scriptural 
views of the Christian state than others, and that they have 
purged themselves of all the wicked doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Churches of Christendom, it is not surprising 
that their spirit seems sometimes tinctured with a little 
arrogance and the assumption of superior knowledge and 
grace. Being allied so closely to God by the new nature, 
they are quick to detect his will, and are apt to be guided 
in life by certain supposed divine impulses and intimations, 
acknowledging no wisdom and no authority but the wisdom 
and authority of the Holy Ghost. The reason which God 
has given them and the counsel of other Christians as 
devout and prayerful as themselves have little power to 
influence their conduct when opposed to some supposed 
revelation of the will of God. Their piety is characterized 
by much zeal and demonstration. They are assiduous in 
their labors to win other Christians to an acceptance of their 
opinions, and have a manner of expression sometimes which 
seems little short of cant. A young man who was put in 
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charge of one of their depositories, which contained a few 
tracts and a handful of books, was asked by a stranger 
entering if he was the proprietor, and answered, conscious 
of his dignity and the dignity of his position, ‘‘By the 
grace of God, I am.” 

IV. We come now to what may be called the special 
peculiarity of the Plymouth Brethren; namely, their view 
of the Christian Church and the Christian ministry. It is 
these views that most of all have distinguished them from 
other Christians, and made them what they are. Their 
other religious opinions are of comparatively minor impor- 
tance, and need not have separated them from some one of 
the existing denominations. A man may have a wonderful 
faculty for finding truth in figure, and be also rigidly literal 
in his interpretation of Scripture, being an intense figurativist 
and an intense liberalist by turns; he may be a very decided 
and conscientious premillenarian, accepting that doctrine 
with all its consequences (that is, if he does not make a 
hobby of it), and he may sympathize fully with the Plym- 
outh Brethren in their views of the new nature of the 
believer, and yet remain a very happy and a very useful 
member of a Baptist or a Congregational or an Episcopal 
Church. But the notions which the Plymouth Brethren 
have adopted with reference to the Church of Christ, its 
polity and government, have compelled them to break fel- 
lowship with all denominations of Christians, and denounce 
them for their unscriptural errors; and this they have done 
in no measured terms. 

The Plymouth Brethren are not distinguished for clear- 
ness in their definitions; but as nearly as I can understand 
it their position is as follows: The Church is the assembly 
of believers in Christ who are gathered together in the fel- 
lowship of the truth, and under the supreme control of the 
Holy Spirit. They have a decided preference for the word 
‘‘assembly,” as setting forth the nature and simplicity of 
the Church of Christ. One of their writers says, ‘‘ Let me 
premise that the Church has the same meaning with the 
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assembly; hence the word ‘assembly’ is often used in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. There might be many 
questions raised as to the meaning of ‘Church;’ it is hardly 
possible to create difficulties as to the word ‘assembly.’ 
Now, the fact is, the Church is the assembly.”” This word 
has two applications, a general and a particular or local 
application. The writer quoted above says: ‘‘There might 
be ever so many assemblies throughout Judza and Samaria 
and Galilee, but it was the Church. I admit that we often 
hear of the Churches of Judza and of other countries, as 
Galatia, for instance. No one questions the fact of many 
different assemblies in these different lands. But then there 
is another truth which has not been seen for a long while 
by the great mass of God's children—not only that*God set 
up a body which did not exist before, but that wherever 
assemblies might be, it was all ¢#e assembly.” It will be 
seen that in this double application of the word the use is 
very peculiar. It is not @ Church or az assembly, when 
the reference is local, and ¢##e Church or ¢#e assembly when 
it is general; but it is #4e Church or ¢he assembly in both 
instances. The article is always definite. A local assembly 
is simply the Church of God worshiping in a particular 
place. This gives to the Church a kind of ubiquitous exist- 
ence, and makes it_to be not at all dependent on place or 
numbers. Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
the Spirit there is not @ Church, but ##e Church of God. 
The writer, already quoted, again says: ‘‘If a man belonged 
to the Church of God at Jerusalem he belonged to the 
Church of God at Rome. Is was merely a question of local- 
ity. He was amember of the Church of God, and therefore 
wherever it might be, he, if there, belonged to the Church 
in that place. Scripture does not recognize membership of 
a Church, but of ¢#e Church.”’ This idea is similar to 
that on which the Roman Catholic Church acts, claiming, 
of course, to be exclusively and inclusively the Church. 
The Church, however, as conceived by the Plymouth 
Brethren, is a spiritual body. Its birthday was the day 
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of Pentecost, they say. When Christ said to Peter, ‘‘On 
this rock I will build my Church,” it was a promise of what 
would be. As yet the Church had no existence. ‘‘They 
were believers already, but the Church was yet to be 
builded by the gathering together of these believers.’’ This 
could not be until he who was to be its head had taken his 
place at the right hand of the Father, and the Spirit was 
poured out. When on the day of Pentecost they were all 
‘‘with one accord in one place,’’ and the Holy Spirit came 
upon them, then the Church of God was created and 
brought into being. It was a new creation; in the view 
of the Plymouth Brethren it never had existed and never 
could have existed before. But now, having been formed 
in that first assembly by the power of the Spirit, there 
were added to it those who were renewed by the Spirit, 
and it became the model and type, except in its miracu- 
lous gifts, of the assembly or Church of God in all sub- 
sequent ages. 

The Plymouth Brethren lay great emphasis on the unity 
of the Church, as set forth in the significant titles, ‘‘the 
body” and ‘‘the bride” of Christ, and this oneness they 
insist shall be something more than oneness of spirit or one- 
ness of essential belief; it must have an external manifesta- 
tion, not only negatively, in the abolition and overthrow of 
all separating names and barriers, of whatever kind, but 
positively, in the expressive fellowship of the partaking of 
the one cup and the one loaf, which they regard as the dis- 
tinctly commanded and essential method of exhibiting 
Church unity. Losing sight, to some extent, of that other 
equal, if not superior, symbol of Christian unity, the ‘‘ one 
baptism,” enjoined in the Word of God, they exalt the 
Lord’s-supper to an unscriptural prominence, making it the 
one test and manifestation of the oneness of the visible 
body of Christ. As for the invisible Church, they deny 
that there is any such thing, or that the phrase has any 
Scriptural warrant. ‘‘Remark here,” says a writer on the 
Church, ‘‘that what is falsely called an invisible Church was 
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precisely the state of Israel, a body of professing Israelites, 
by birth and ordinances, and a certain number of isolated 
believers in the midst of that, enjoying through faith the 
goodness of God and their common faith when they met. 
It is out of this state that the Lord has brought believers by 
building the Church.’’ The Church, then, is a visible body 
(the assembly of believers, having unity but no organiza- 
tion), and ‘‘the Lord’s-supper is the external sign that 
gathers them together’’—‘‘the center of this unity, as the 
presence of the Holy Ghost is the power of it.” 

Holding such views of the Church, its spirituality and 
its unity, the Plymouth Brethren object equally to state 
Churches and to all forms of dissent. Of state Churches 
they say ‘‘that the opening of the door to receive into the 
most solemn acts of worship and Christian fellowship the 
whole population of a country is a latitudinarian error.” 
On the other hand, they pronounce dissenters to be, ‘‘sec- 
tarians, because they close the door on real Christians who 
can not utter the shibboleth of the party.” In their judg- 
ment ‘‘the one make the Church wider, and the other nar- 
rower than God’s limits.’’ All denominations, all divisions 
among the professed followers of Christ, the Plymouth 
Brethren feel themselves called of God to discountenance 
and protest against as utterly opposed to ‘‘ the unity of the 
Spirit,” and an unmitigated evil. They have for them only 
words of severest condemnation. ‘‘Sects or divisions,” 
they say, ‘‘are not of God, but carnal, and of man,” and 
speak of ‘‘the exceeding wickedness of sectarianism.” 
While acknowledging the Christian character of many per- 
sons in the different sects, they have a pious horror of even 
appearing by their presence or sympathy to countenance 
their unholy departures from the mind of the Spirit. They 
describe the great body of Christians to-day as ‘‘an apos- 
tate Church,” and speak comprehensively of ‘‘the ruins 
of Christendom.” They find but one course open for them ; 
namely, to ‘‘come out from among them and be separate.” 
‘*Am I to follow and join them,” says a very serious writer, 
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‘fin what I know to be unscriptural and sinful, because 
there is a Christian or many Christians there? Surely not! 
We ought to get them out with and for the Lord. How 
is this to be done? Not by plunging ourselves into the mud, 
but, on the contrary, by taking our stand resolutely on the 
rock outside of it.’”” The Plymouth Brethren never speak 
of reforming or purifying the existing state of things, any 
more than they would speak of reforming the natural man. 
It is judged and condemned as incurably evil and hopelessly 
corrupt. Nothing but judgment awaits it; and this they find 
to be the teaching of the prophetic Scriptures. The natural 
branches of the olive-tree were judged and broken off, that 
the wild olive, or Gentile, might be grafted in. The Chris- 
tianity of to-day is the wild olive, of which it is said, 
‘Thou also shalt be cut off.”” Their aversion, therefore, to 
all existing Church organizations is radical and hopeless, 
and their condemnation of them and separation from them 
are of the nature of the most solemn religious obligation. 
Throughout Christendom, they say, man, human wisdom, 
and even Satan, have usurped the place and prerogatives of 
the Holy Spirit. 

This suggests the fundamental principle of the theory 
of the Church held by the Plymouth Brethren; namely, 
that ‘‘the person of the Holy Ghost, in his own divine sov- 
ereignty, is the foundation of all Church constitution on 
earth.”” ‘‘That which constitutes the Church,” it is said, 
‘tis the presence of the Holy Spirit. It is the owning of 
the Holy Ghost as Christ’s vicar; the really present, sole, 
and sufficient sovereign in the Church during our Lord’s 
absence.” This is declared to be the leading point in the 
testimony of the Brethren. The government of the Church 
is, to use their own phrase, ‘‘the monarchy of the Holy 
Ghost.”” He abides in the Church, and guides and governs 
it in all things. This precludes the necessity of any formal 
organization or external form of government; indeed, to 
have such would be to infringe on the free sovereign action 
of the Holy Spirit. He must preside, untrammeled and 
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unassisted, over all the affairs of the Church, not only its 
general movements, but in the provision for its ministry, 
in its private assemblies, and in the activity and service 
of its individual members. He has done nothing, and 
can do nothing to vacate his own sovereignty. He has 
delegated to no man and to no body of men powers 
which are peculiarly his own—as, for instance, the power 
of ordination to the ministry. ‘‘It is not,’”’ it is said, 
‘the pleasure of a preacher, nor of a synod of preach- 
ers, nor of a congregation, nor of a sect, nor of the Church 
itself, much less of any worldly power which ordains a min- 
ister. It is the Spirit of God, dividing to every man sev- 
erally as he will.”” The Plymouth Brethren, however, make 
a distinction between the ministry (that is, the exercise 
of a spiritual gift) and the eldership (that is, the appoint- 
ment to a local charge). Such appointments, they say, 
required the sanction of the apostles or their delegates, 
Timothy and Titus, to make them valid. But the sanc- 
tioning or ordaining power died with them. The Church is 
encouraged to expect a perpetuity of ‘‘gifts,”” as evangel- 
ists, pastors, teachers, etc., but has no guarantee of a per- 
manent ordaining power, without which the ordination of 
elders would be valueless. These spiritual gifts are bestowed 
by the Spirit upon the whole body, without distinction; and 
doctrine, ability to teach, not ordination, is the test of those 
who profess to be ministers. In fact, all have gifts intrusted 
to them for the benefit of the Church, which they are 
required to exercise. In the judgment of the Brethren, 
therefore, there are no separate classes of ‘‘clergy”’ and 
‘‘laity”’ so-called, but all are looked upon as equal in posi- 
tion, differing only as to ‘‘gifts.”” The ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s-supper are in the hands of no official 
administrators; but it is the privilege of every member of 
the Church to officiate in either service as the Spirit may 
direct. These views of the Church, its nature, its govern- 
ment, its order, the Plymouth Brethren, of course, believe 
to be in entire harmony with the teachings of the New 
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Testament, and to express the original design of the Spirit 
of Christ in the formation of his Churches. 

A few remarks will be necessary in reply to these views. 
The belief of the Plymouth Brethren that a Christian 
Church is a spiritual body, and that the ordinances of the 
Gospel should be offered to those only who give credible 
evidence of piety, we, of course, as Baptists, most heartily 
indorse, and stand with them as opposed to all extension 
of Church limits beyond a spiritual membership. More- 
over, we can very cordially agree with much that they say 
with reference to the unity of the Church, using the term 
as denoting the aggregate of believers in Christ, and sympa- 
thize strongly with their denunciation of all departures from 
the primitive faith and practice which have separated 
God’s people into so many disagreeing and sometimes 
conflicting parties. We would not forget that God may 
graciously overrule these divisions to the advancement 
of his truth and the conversion of men, but we can not 
doubt that God’s design for his people was, having pro- 
vided one standard of truth and one Spirit to lead into it, 
unanimity of belief and uniformity of Church organization 
and action. We may be now earnestly praying and labor- 
ing ‘‘by manifestation of the truth,” for that millennial 
harmony when all shall see eye to eye. But it is evident 
that the Plymouth Brethren overlook and disparage an im- 
portant fact; namely, the great underlying unity of God’s 
people in matters of essential faith, notwithstanding the 
minor and external differences, and at the same time that 
they give undue prominence to the Lord’s-supper as the one 
essential symbol of spiritual oneness. If Christian unity is 
to have appropriate symbolic expression, it should begin at 
the primary symbol, baptism ; otherwise it will be attempted 
at the sacrifice of religious principle, and in a manner con- 
trary to natural and inspired order. And it is also evident 
that the Plymouth Brethren, while being the earnest advo- 
cates of the visible unity of the Church, have been, during 


the brief half-century of their existence, very poor expo- 
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nents of the doctrine. Soon after their origin in England 
they were divided into three parties. Mr. Newton, who 
adopted peculiar views respecting the person of Christ, sep- 
arated from Mr. Darby and formed a second party. A 
third party, under the leadership of George Miller, of 
the Bethesda congregation of Bristol, stood aloof from 
both, and refused to be involved in the bitter personal 
controversies. 

In this country, also, in Philadelphia and in Boston, 
though their number is almost too small to admit of a 
division, there are second meetings, for which the first have 
neither fellowship nor recognition. And this is not surpris- 
ing, for the spirit of Plymouthism is a judicial, uncharitable 
spirit. It is the very spirit of disintegration. It seeks for 
unity, not by means of forbearance, charity, and more 
light, but by condemnation and separation. It judges every 
thing, even itself, with a kind of Pharisaic sanctity which 
trembles lest its skirts be soiled. Having no external organ- 
ization, and possessing this spirit, it will inevitably be always 
going to pieces. It is the religion, not of attraction and 
cohesion, but of separation and repulsion. Unorganized 
itself, it has in it the elements of perpetual disorganization. 
A ‘prominent Plymouth writer, supposing the case of an 
assembly in any place deliberately preferring its own ease 
or will to the Word of God, asks: ‘‘ What then? The duty 
of separation is even more peremptory than from the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical institutions of Christendom, for it is a 
greater sin in the sight of God for those that have known 
the truth of God, and seemed to be acting upon it in faith, 
to abandon it for any reason whatever. Ought not these, 
then, to be parted from with yet more gravity and horror in 
the sight of God, than one would turn from the meetings 
of those who have never known the value of the Lord’s 
name for the assembly of his saints ?” 

With reference to the conception of a Church of Christ 
which is held by the Plymouth Brethren, as an unorganized 
and unofficered company or assembly of believers, it may 
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be said, in the first place, that there is very strong presump- 
tive evidence against its truthfulness. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that Christ would have left his followers in any 
such chaotic state. Still possessing the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, and exposed to the assaults of fatal errors, 
needing oversight, rule, pastoral care, regular instruction, and 
discipline by those whose business it should be to attend to 
these things, it would have been fatal to all individual or 
associated prosperity to have left them with no provision 
for necessities so obvious and imperative. Observation 
teaches us that the efficiency of Christian Churches to-day, 
as well as the development of personal piety, depends, in 
no small measure upon regular and competent instruction, 
wise leadership, and the most unremitting pastoral superin- 
tendence. The supposition is nothing less than prepos- 
terous, that considering the needs of Churches and the 
purposes of their organization, they were left without organ- 
ization or government or powers, possessing no cementing 
or binding influences, and allowing free scope to individual 
impulse or fancy or supposed spiritual enlightenment. 

In the second place, it may be said that the view of a 
Church of Christ which is held by the Plymouth Brethren 
is not supported by any fair interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. Not only is it opposed to the teachings of many single 
texts, but to the whole drift of the instruction in the Acts 
and the Epistles with reference to Churches and their con- 
stitution. A candid, unprejudiced reader would receive a 
very different impression of the nature of a visible Church 
from that advocated by Plymouthism. Indeed, it requires 
considerable ingenuity to evolve the Plymouth idea of a 
Christian Church from the New Testament record. While 
the term Church has sometimes a collective meaning, as 
referring to the visible company of Christian disciples (see 
1 Corinthians xii, 28; Romans xvi, 23; 1 Corinthians xv, 
9; Galatians i, 13; 1 Timothy iii, 15), and also as referring, 
in a spiritual sense, to all who are truly united to Christ, 
their spiritual head (see Ephesians i, 22; Ephesians v, 
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23-32), it is used also in many instances as applied to a 
local, distinct body of professing Christians, independent in 
itself, though fraternal in its relations to other bodies, hav- 
ing certain appropriate officers and functions, and possessing 
certain peculiar rights and privileges. See Acts viii, 1; 
Acts xi, 22; 1 Corinthians i, 2; 1 Thessalonians i, 1, for 
the use of the word as denoting a local, distinct body. 
The use of the plural form in several instances substantiates 
the idea that Churches were entirely separate, independent 
organizations. (See Acts xv, 41;* 1 Corinthians xvi, 19; 
2 Corinthians viii, 1; 1 Corinthians vii, 17; Romans xvi, 4; 
Galatians i, 2; cf also, 1 Cor. iv, 17; and 1 Corinthians 
xiv, 23.) These Churches are represented as having appro- 
priate officers, bishops or elders, and deacons. (See Acts 
xiv, 23; Acts xx, 17, 28; Philippians i, 1; 1 Timothy iii.) 
The power of election and ordination, as belonging to the 
individual Church, seems certainly to be implied beyond 
a question or a doubt. When a vacancy occurred in 
the college of the apostles, and one was to be chosen to 
take the traitor’s place, it is a significant fact that the whole 
body of disciples was consulted and made to share in 
the responsibility of the important election. Though the 
interpretation of @dwzav xijoovg abtdy, they cast their votes, 
instead of ‘‘they gave forth their lots,” an interpretation 
accepted by Mosheim and others, can not be maintained, 
yet the selection of two persons as candidates, on one of 
whom the lot should fall, as well as the action of all in 
casting the lots, shows conclusively that the voice of the 
disciples was not to be overlooked in the affairs of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. To say that the Holy Spirit was not 
yet poured out, and therefore there was no Church at the 
time of the election, is simply a begging of the question. 
They all ‘‘continued with one accord in prayer and suppli- 
cation,” and they had the promise of divine guidance in 
their action. Again, when it was found necessary in the 


*The plural form in Acts ix, 31, is not supported by the best manu- 
scripts, 
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history of the infant Church at Jerusalem to relieve the 
apostles of the burden of caring for the poor, and men 
were to be chosen who should have the charge of this 
business, the responsibility of their election was thrown 
upon the whole body of the disciples, the apostles approving 
and ordaining the men chosen. Whether this is the origin 
of the diaconate or not, the fact which is now insisted upon 
is, the action of the Church at Jerusalem as a body in the 
selection of the ‘‘seven men of honest report” to a certain 
official position. That the diaconate was to be a permanent 
office in the Churches is sufficiently proved by Paul’s 
address to the Philippians (i, 1), and by his instructions to 
Timothy (1 Timothy iii), as to the qualifications of bishops 
and deacons. It may be said, at this point, that the dis- 
tinction made by the Plymouth Brethren, between ‘‘teach- 
ers” as the gift of the Spirit, and therefore permanent and 
exempt from human ordination, and bishops or elders 
as only temporary officers of the Churches, is utterly 

unwarranted in the New Testament. Compare the use of 
motueves, pastors, enumerated in the list of spiritual gifts in 

Ephesians iv, 11, with éxeoxozoug zoepaivery thy exxdjatay tod 

600, overseers or bishops to feed or pastor the Church of God, 

in Acts xx, 28. With reference to to zvevya @ero, the: 
Spirit made or put, in Acts xx, 28, Dr. Hackett says, it 

‘‘may refer to their having been chosen under the direction 

of the Spirit (xiii, 2; xiv, 23), or to their having been quali- 

fied for their office by the Spirit (1 Corinthians xii, 8).” 

As to the matter of ordination, it is granted that the 
subject of the verb in Acts xiv, 23, ‘‘And when they had 
ordained them elders in every Church,” etc., is Paul and 
Barnabas; it is also granted that the oft-quoted injunction 
of Paul to Timothy, ‘‘Lay hands suddenly on no man” 
(1 Timothy v, 22), has probably no reference to ministerial 
ordination. Ellicott says, ‘‘Indisputably ‘the most ancient 
interpretation of these words is the imposition of hands zz 
ordination, mepi ystpotou@y, Chrysostom ; so Theodoret, The- 
ophylact, GEcumenius; and of modern expositors, Alford 
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and Wordsworth, but without success in explaining the 
context. The preceding warnings, however, and still more 
the decided language of the clause (comp. dmuaprdvovtac, 
v. 20) appear to point so clearly to some disciplinary func- 
tions, that it seems best with Hammond (so also De Wette, 
Wiesing.) to refer these words to the yeeoodeata on the abso- 
lution of penitents, and their readmission to Church-fellow- 
ship.” But the language of 1 Timothy iv, 14, ‘‘ Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,’ must unquestionably refer to Timothy’s ordination. 
He was ordained as a teacher. The ‘‘gift’”’ undoubtedly 
has reference to the ‘‘exhortation” and ‘‘doctrine” just 
specified. The ‘‘presbytery,” according to Ellicott, is 
‘‘the confraternity of presbyters at the place where Timothy 
was ordained (perhaps Lystra, if we assume that the ordi- 
nation closely followed his association with St. Paul), who, 
conjointly with the apostle (2 Timothy i, 6), laid their hands 
on him.” To say that this was an exceptional case is 
another instance of begging the question. It is much more 
natural and much more in harmony with the custom of lay- 
ing on of hands in setting persons apart to some special 
- service (Acts xiii, 3), or some spiritual office (Acts vi, 6), 
to suppose that this was a typical case, illustrative of the 
method inaugurated by the apostles and to be. observed in 
subsequent ages, in publicly setting apart men to the holy 
office and the sacred service of the Christian ministry. 

The grave error of the Plymouth Brethren is that they 
overlook the obvious fact that in apostolic times the Church 
idea and Church organization were matters of development 
and growth, taking shape gradually according to the pur- 
pose of the Divine Builder, and the necessities and circum- 
stances of the forming Churches. They very erroneously 
make the Church on the day of Pentecost, when they say 
it was brought into being by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, the perfect type and model of a Christian Church in 
all ages, rather than the Church as it came forth perfect and 
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complete from the hands of the apostles, acting under the 
guidance of the Spirit of Christ. The plan at the first was 
perfect in the mind of the Spirit, but it was gradually un- 
folded in visible outline, this being, in fact, no small part of 
the mission of the inspired apostles to establish and complete 
the organization of the rapidly forming Churches of Christ. 
While the apostles lived and were with the Churches, they 
stood, of course, in peculiar relations to them, being pos- 
sessed of special authority and prerogatives. But the 
Churches were not always to enjoy the care and wisdom of 
the divinely-appointed twelve. They must be left to govern 
and perpetuate themselves, to choose and ordain their own 
officers, to control their own affairs, to carry out the great 
purposes of their existence, remembering, of course, the in- 
structions and following the model which they had received, 
and depending upon the Spirit, who was to abide with them 
forever. The model was to be completed and left to them 
for their conscientious observance. And so it is said of 
Paul and Barnabas that they ordained them elders in every 
Church, and commended them to the Lord, on whom they 
believed, and of Titus, that he was left in Crete that he 
should set zu order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as he was appointed to do. Moreover 
it is altogether likely that this service was rendered, even in 
the formative period of the Churches, with the co-operation 
of the Churches themselves. Neander says (History of the 
Planting and Training, etc., Vol. I, page 155), ‘‘ Respecting 
the election to offices in the Church, it is evident that the 
first deacons, and the delegates who were authorized by the 
Church to accompany the apostles, were chosen from the 
general body. (2 Corinthians viii, 18.) From these exam- 
ples we may conclude that a similar mode of proceeding was 
adopted at the appointment of presbyters. But from the 
fact that Paul committed to his disciples, Timothy and 
Titus (to whom he assigned the organization of new 
Churches, or of such as had been injured by many corrup- 
tions), the appointment likewise of presbyters and deacons, 
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and called their attention to the qualifications for such 
offices, we are by no means justified in concluding that they 
performed all this alone, without the co-operation of the 
Churches. The manner in which Paul was wont to address 
himself to the whole Church, and to take into account the 
co-operation of the whole community, which must be 
apparent to every one in reading his epistles, leads us to 
expect that where a Church was already established, he 
would admit it as a party in their common concerns.” 
But the apostles having finished their work in the planting 
‘and training of the Churches, the responsibility of carrying 
forward their work until its heavenly consummation was 
thrown upon the Churches themselves. 

Moreover the Plymouth Brethren, instead of honoring 
the Spirit of God and exalting his sovereignty, as they pro- 
fess, do virtually limit his power and make him the author 
of confusion and discord. They narrow his influences to 
the individual believer, and deny his power to lead all 
the members of a Church to harmonious action. The sov- 
ereignty of the Spirit is seen most of all, when, in answer 
to devout prayer, he acts through the agencies and the or- 
derly methods of his own appointment. Accordant human 
action, if it is taken with the spirit of humble depend- 
ence on God, may be the clearest and most trustworthy 
expression of the mind of the Holy Spirit, and, instead of 
infringing on his sovereignty, may serve to exalt it and set 
it forth. When Paul and Barnabas, at Antioch, were to be 
set apart to missionary work among the Gentiles, it is said 
that the disciples in that city ‘laid their hands on them 
and sent them away,” and also that they were ‘‘sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost.” The consenting action of the disci- 
ples was not only no disparagement of the authority and 
supremacy of the Spirit, but was part of his activity and an 
added witness to his presence and power. Order, organ- 
ization, an ordained ministry, may be the very channels 
which the wisdom of God has chosen for the free opera- 
tions of his Spirit, the strongest testimonies to his supreme 
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authority and rule, and the surest preventives of that anarchy 
which will result when the individual will, under the sup- 
posed impulse of God’s Spirit, and without restraint, is 
made supreme and overrides the common prayerful judg- 
ment of men, and pious obstinacy takes the place of Chris- 
tian charity and brotherly love. Order is heaven’s first and 
unalterable law. Organization is a necessity in God's visible 
kingdom. The Supreme Power loses none of its authority 
when it operates through the submissive and consenting 
action of men. A Christian Church, spiritual in its consti- 
tution, simple and orderly in its structure, possessing and 
exhibiting the mind of the Divine Spirit, and an ordained 
ministry, Christ’s gift to his Churches, called by God and 
approved by his people, are the appointments of God’s own 
wisdom, and can not be set aside without flagrant disobe- 
dience and incalculable disaster. In the words of another, 
‘“It will not suffice to meet the designs of Christ in the 
formation of Christian Churches that there are ‘gather- 
ings’ of the saints in small parties, in obscure places, and 
in irresponsible forms, without a pastor, without an over- 
seer, without officers, without Gospel order, without holy 
discipline, without a proper, authorized, and constant over- 
sight. Such collections of believers, as substitutes for dis- 
tinct Gospel Churches, however spiritual and edifying the 
object of their meeting together may be supposed, are con- 
trary to the Scriptures of truth, are opposed to the New 
Testament order of Christian Churches, and tend to throw 
contempt upon the Word of God, to shade the light, and 
impair the holy influence of Christians,” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN AMONG THE ANCIENT 
ROMANS. 


BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D. D. 


THE position of woman in different ages and countries 
is certainly a subject of great interest and importance, and 
nothing, perhaps, more clearly marks the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the present day than the prominence which has, of 
late years, been given to its consideration. And, we may 
add, that nothing, perhaps, furnishes a more striking proof 
of the superior claims of Christianity to be the true religion 
of humanity than its being able, in this special respect, 


to stand the test which itself proposes to be judged by, 


‘*By their fruits ye shall know them.” It recognizes the 
rights, not of one-half only, but of the entire race, as rep- 
resented respectively by man and woman, together forming 
by their proper relation to each other one complete whole. 

In this regard, the comparative history of religions is 
replete with interest, and greatly confirms our faith in him, 
pre-eminently the Son of man, who first touched our hu- 
manity in woman, and put the seal of special honor upon 
maternity. 

And yet, we may remark, such comparison may lead us 
to modify somewhat our previous—our traditional, shall we 
say ?—views of pagan civilizations, and to perceive more 
clearly that God has not left himself without a witness in 
the human soul and in society, even apart from the fuller 
manifestation of himself in Jesus Christ. The divine pater- 
nity will become to us a more comprehensive and con- 
spicuous fact in human history. We shall everywhere 
discover the same workings of conscience, the same gen- 
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erous sentiments, the same gentle courtesies and sweet 
refinements which Christianity approves and fosters, but 
which she encourages to a degree and to an extent far be- 
yond what is possible under any, even the most excep- 
tionally happy, form of heathen society. Speaking of the 
ancient pagan civilizations, Neander* says: ‘‘The xatural 
development of the heathen mind worked in the same 
direction as the movement of revealed religion among 
the Jews, to prepare the way for Christ’s appearance, 
which was the aim and end of all previous history.” ‘‘The 
eternal Word,” says Robertson, ‘‘ whispered in the souls of 
men before it spoke articulately aloud in the Incarnation.” 

In ancient times we find two remarkable peoples (the 
Greek and Roman) standing forth in the very front rank in 
respect of culture and refinement. What was woman’s posi- 
tion among them before Christianity brought to them its pe- 
culiar truths and inspirations? In the present paper we 
confine ourselves to the Romans, except to remark that 
among them woman held a more honorable place than was 
allowed her in Grecian society. 

Tacitus bears emphatic testimony to the high rank 
assigned to the mother, especially in the earlier and purer 
days of Rome. It was she who carried forward the educa- 
tion of her daughters, either by her personal attention, or 
by employing educated slaves or freedmen, many of which 
classes were learned Greeks; or she called to her aid 
philosophers, generally from Greece, who resided in the 
family or vicinity. Enjoying thus the advantages of culti- 
vated and refined society, Roman girls often became highly 
educated, familiar with the best literature of their own 
country and of Greece. Cornelia and the daughters and 
granddaughters of Lzlius were elegant women, the leaders 
of society, gathering around them, by the charms of their 
conversation, a circle of refined men and women. Cicero 
speaks enthusiastically of one of the Lzlias as distinguished 
by the purity of her diction, and of his deriving great 

* Life of Christ, page 25. 
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benefit, as an orator, from listening to her conversation. 
Under the empire, especially under the Antonines, the 
second of whom wrote in Greek, Roman ladies conversed 
in Greek, which had become the language of polite society. 

It is worthy of note that in the earlier days of the 
republic, even in the time of the Scipios, dancing, and 
even music, were not included among female accomplish- 
ments; these arts were left to foreigners and slaves. But 
later, through Greek influence, the most respectable ladies 
learned to sing, if not to dance. Pliny, the younger, 
relates, with evident satisfaction, that his young wife used 
to commit his verses to memory and sing them. 

We may here be confronted by the Roman law as main- 
taining a stern aspect toward woman. It did so; for, 
according to it, the wife and children were the property of 
the husband and father. He could sell them or put them to 
death. Tertullian (Apol., VI) says, that in the time of 
Romulus a certain woman was put to death by her hus- 
band with impunity, for tasting wine; and that the prac- 
tice of kissing came into vogue among Roman gentlemen as 
a convenient, not to say agreeable, means of ascertaining the 
wife or daughter’s guilt or innocence in the matter. The 
story is told of a Roman girl who was stoned to death by 
her father for picking the lock of a wine-chest—which, we 
may remark, shows a very different state of the condition 
of wome: from what existed much later, in Cicero’s time, 
when, as he playfully tells us, his mother, a shrewd old 
lady, kept the keys of the wine-cellar, and had an ingenious 
device of her own for protecting the wine-casks from the 
family slaves. 

But perhaps the severity of the Roman law may bear a 
measure of favorable explanation. In their blunt way the 
Romans may have thus designed to express their idea 
of the sanctity of marriage and the inviolability of the 
household. As the Roman people, in their national ca- 
pacity, were ordained to rule the world, so Roman fathers 
and husbands were supreme in the domestic realm, as 
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against all outside aggression. Domestic affairs ‘were too 
sacred to be entrusted even to courts and magistrates. The 
father was the sovereign, the judge, and, by virtue of this, 
the protector and guardian, of his little kingdom. He 
might abuse this power, but the intention of the law could 
not have been to constitute him a domestic tyrant. 

In accordance with this view we find that the Romans 
had a peculiar provision for securing just household regi- 
men, as opposed to the arbitrary sovereignty of fathers and 
husbands, in a sort of informal domestic tribunal, having no 
legal status, yet of recognized authority to sit in judgment 
upon domestic concerns affecting the pride or welfare of the 
family. It was expected that in cases of moment the 
father would summon the relatives to listen to his com- 
plaints, to advise with him, and to assist him in pronouncing 
sentence upon the convicted party, be it wife or child. 
Thus, when two Roman wives, Licinia and Publicia, who 
lived about the middle of the second century before Christ— 
one of them the wife of a consul—murdered their hus- 
bands, though they gave bail to the pretor for their appear- 
ance, they were summoned before the jus domesticum, and 
put to death by its decree. And the law did not interfere. 

A specially interesting instance is that of Pomponia 
Grecina, a lady highly connected, and daughter of a con- 
sul. She was accused, about 57 A. D., of holding a ‘‘for- 
eign superstition,” supposed to mean Christianity. As a 
special favor to Plautius, her husband, on account of his 
distinguished military services in Britain, the case was trans- 
ferred from the civil authorities to his judgment. There- 
fore calling together the relatives, he had the charge inves- 
tigated before the domestic tribunal, by which she was 
pronounced innocent; that is, not worthy of death. From 
this case we should infer that, at this late period, the hus- 
band’s power of life and death over his wife was not in 
force, Plautius being granted a special privilege. 

Besides, public opinion would tend to restrain excessive 
cruelty on the part of the lords of the household; just as 
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in countries where’ slavery has prevailed, the almost unlim- 
ited authority conferred by the laws upon the master was 
held in check by the enlightened sentiments or humane 
instincts of neighbors. Seneca (De Clem.) mentions a case 
in point, in the time of Augustus, where a father, who, 
following out the strict letter of the old law, had caused his 
son, for the commission of some crime, to be beaten to 
death with rods, was himself set upon by the indignant 
fathers and sons of Rome so furiously, that the authority 
of the emperor could hardly prevent his being slain by their 
daggers. 

A brief reference to the principal modes of marriage, 
and of their domestic and legal consequences, will throw 
further light upon the position of woman. 

By one method (conventio in manum, limited at first to 
the patricians, but afterwards falling into disuse even among 
them) the bride was put into the hand, that is, under the 
authority and proprietorship, of her husband. By this act 
she sundered her legal connection with the famz/a in which 
she was born, and entered into the famzlia of her husband. 
All her property fell to her husband, and she could hold 
none as long as he lived. She lost all right of succession 
in the division of her father’s property, for legally she was 
now to him no more than any stranger. Those near male 
kinsmen, aguati, who, before her marriage, were her father 
dead, had been her legal tutors or guardians, and thus pre- 
sumptive heirs, lost also all the rights of tutelage over her, 
and of succession to any part of the patrimony through her. 
Her new connection transferring her wholly into a new 
Jamilia, swept her legally clear from the entire circle of her 
former home-life. And she was not only a wife, but as a 
daughter to her husband, he standing zx loco parentis, and 
holding the right to chastise her if she offended his imperial 
majesty. As his daughter, she was a sister to her own, or 
rather, her husband’s children—for to him they belonged— 
and with the children she had equal rights of inheritance. 
He could not sell her as he could the children, but he could 
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transfer her for a consideration to another man, to be his 
wife. Thus Cato, the younger, released his wife to a 
friend, with whom she lived several years, the old hus- 
band taking her back on the death of the later one. 

By another, the more common method, szxe conventione, 
the wife retained her legal connection with the familia in 
which she was born, and was still under her father’s ownership 
and authority, instead of her husband’s. Her father could 
chastise her, and, if he pleased, take her from her husband, 
no matter though she was living happily with him, and had 
borne him children. He could break up the family, and 
proceed to negotiate another marriage for his daughter. 

The bitter protest which such tyranny must have wrung 
from the heart of an affectionate wife and mother, is well 
given by Plautus. Says a young Roman lady to her father, 
‘‘If my husband, Cresphantus, is a disreputable man, why 
did you give me to him? if he is an honorable one, why 
do you separate us against the wishes of both of us?” In 
another play two sisters are represented as conversing about 
the conduct of their father in urging them to abandon their 
husbands, who have been absent three years, and to marry 
again. The younger sorrowfully complains of the wrong 
that would be done to their husbands; to which the elder 
replies that she ought to stop weeping, and to hope for some- . 
thing better frem their father. But, she adds, ‘‘he has the 
power to do as he pleases, and we must submit to his will.” 

About four hundred years later, under the emperor 
Diocletian, the husband was allowed to reclaim his wife by 
an appeal to the magistrates, in case she was detained 
against her will. 

Sometimes, however, this power of the father was an 
advantage to his married daughter. In the case of an 
unlucky marriage, he could compel a divorce in her favor, 
and institute a suit against his son-in-law for the surrender 
also of the children. Thus, in the guardianship and home 
of her father, she had the means of redress and a place of 
refuge. Hence it followed, says Legouvé, that her independ- 
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ence as a wife resulted from her subjection as a daughter— 
a subjection which her marriage had not affected. 

As, by the form of marriage, the wife’s relation to her 
father’s familia was unchanged, and she stood to him still 
in the position of a daughter, the tutelar rights of her near 
male relatives—agnuati—were untouched. In case of her 
father’s death they were to have charge of her property, 
so that she could in no way dispose of it, even for the 
benefit of her husband or her children; and, on her death, 
these kinsmen became her legal successors. So far did the 
Romans carry this principle of the inviolability and perma- 
nence of the familia, that to prevent the transfer of the 
patrimony from one familia to another, if on the death of 
a married daughter no agnati were living, then her more 
distant relatives—gentiles, members of the larger family, the 
gens, to which he had belonged—gens answering somewhat 
to tribe or clan—even these could exclude her children 
from all share in the inheritance. The children were legally 
her husband’s only, and, as such, were strangers to their 
mother’s famzlia, from which she had not been separated. 

Under the good emperor, Marcus Aurelius, the right 
of children to the succession of the mother in preference to 
the agnati was established; and thus, not only were they 
(the children) admitted to their natural rights, but the 
mother’s joint proprietorship in them, as against her hus- 
band’s exclusive ownership, was recognized. But, as at 
least a partial offset to this disability, her retaining her 
place in her father’s familia made her one of his legal heirs, 
and her husband had not a word to say as to the manage- 
ment of what was left her. If poor himself, he was a 
dependent in his own house. She doled out to him what 
she pleased, and he had to render all his accounts to her. 
Possessing thus an independent patrimony, she had it in 
her power to lord it over her husband. ‘‘ Better,” says 
Plutarch, ‘‘for a man to be chained with fetters of gold, 
as they chain their prisoners in Ethiopia, than to be tied to 
the riches of a wife.” 
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The practice of dowerage was scarcely known in ancient 
Rome, but afterwards became essential to a dona fide mar- 
riage, distinguishing it thus from concubinage. It could 
consist of money, land, slaves, etc., and was made obliga- 
tory. Ata late period, under the empire, it was deemed 
of so much consequence as an encouragement to marriage, 
that the state sometimes dowered indigent girls out of the 
public treasury. The dos, dot, was often a very huge sum. 
Cicero received by his marriage to Terentia only a moderate 
amount, about twenty thousand dollars. The dos was gen- 
erally given by the father, sometimes by a friend. When 
Quintilian was marrying off his daughter, Pliny the younger 
made a present to his old teacher in eloquence of about 
two thousand dollars to increase her wedding outfit. In a 
letter to Quintilian he gracefully requests his friend to 
accept the present. . ‘‘Though your desires,” he says, 
‘tare exceedingly moderate, and you have brought her up 
as was fitting for a daughter of yours and a granddaughter 
of Tutilius, yet, as she is to be married to a person of great 
distinction, whose station requires a certain splendor of liv- 
ing, it will be necessary to consider the rank of her hus- 
band in her attire and equipage—circumstances which, 
though they do not augment our real dignity, yet certainly 
adorn and grace it. But as I am sensible that your fortune 
is not equal to the greatness of your mind, I claim to my- 
self a part of your expense, and, like another father, 
present the young lady with fifty thousand sesterces. The 
sum should be larger, but that I am well persuaded the 
smallness of the present is the only consideration that can 
prevail-with your modesty not to refuse it.” 

The dowry, whatever it might consist of, became the 
property of the husband so long as the marriage tie was 
unbroken. He could dispose of it as he pleased, with the 
exception of land, which he could not sell without his 
wife’s consent. But in case of divorce, the dowry reverted 
to the wife, which must have sometimes put the husband to 


straits to raise the money. Plautus (‘‘Stichus’’) speaking of 
VoL. III, No. 12—32 
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certain mischief-makers who busied themselves in other 
people’s affairs, says, that ‘‘when they know that any one 
is about to have an auction, they go forthwith and sift out 
what’s the reason, whether a debt compels it, or whether, 
on a divorce, her marriage portion is to refunded to the 
wife” —the case being supposed of a husband put to the 
necessity by a divorce unexpectedly gained by his wife, of 
a forced sale of some of his property in order to meet her 
demands upon him. Should he delay or shirk the pay- 
ment, she could bring an accusation for recovery. If the 
husband were dead his heirs were bound to restore the dos. 

Here lay a temptation which, in later and more corrupt 
times, the wife was not always slow to yield to; namely, to 
effect a speedy divorce. The thrifty creature, released from 
the matrimonial yoke, could thus regain the dowry, which 
had never passed out of her power, and enter into a new 
alliance, to repeat, in due time, her financial speculation. 
This peril hanging over a husband’s head, tended to make 
him meek and submissive. Plautus says of a certain man: 
‘*In accepting the dowry he sold his power.” 

Sometimes, out of the dower, the wife retained a con- 
siderable sum and one or more slaves in her own private 
right, for her special use. Should she lend money to her 
husband, she would, says Cato, in case a fit of anger came 
over her, command one of her retained slaves to follow 
him about and dun him. 

The practice of having two sets of slaves in the same 
family, one governed by the huband, another by the wife, 
must have opened a wide door to domestic broils and all 
sorts of petty scandal, the slaves acting as spies and in- 
formers for the master on the wife, for the wife on her 
husband, and also upon each other; keeping up a game of 
go-between. When, besides slaves, the wife had a separate 
purse, the game might become more serious, as it some- 
times did. Cato, whose eyes were always open in this 
direction, thought this state of things very unfortunate, 
specially humiliating to so lordly a being as a Roman citi- 
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zen, and accordingly recommended a law for cutting off the 
wife’s supplies, which we shall refer to again. 

The Romans had a system of ¢ufelage or guardianship 
over children of both sexes, and over women, which, in the 
latter case, remained even after marriage. It was both a 
protection and a restraint. The father could appoint by 
will certain persons to have tutelary control over the prop- 
erty, never over the persons, of those under his power. 

We are, at present, specially interested in the tutelage 
over daughters. These tutors were near male relatives on 
the father’s side—aguati. The system had its origin in the 
fundamental Roman idea of the inviolability of the familia, 
to preserve which unimpaired and perpetual the property 
must be kept from alienation among strangers. These 
agnati, as we have seen, are reckoned as a part of the fa- 
milia, taken somewhat broadly, and when there happened 
to be no immediate heirs, these near kinsmen came into the 
succession. They were presumptive heirs. It was for their 
interest, therefore, as well as for the integrity of the familia, 
that daughters and wives should be prevented from contract- 
ing debts, and in any way dissipating the patrimony. They 
were supposed to be guardians of helpless daughters and 
wives, but we may be quite certain they were not forgetful 
of certain most agreeable possibilities in their own favor. 

Under the Emperor Augustus this tutelary restraint 
of women was removed from mothers who had three chil- 
dren ; under Claudius it was abolished ; and under Justinian, 
in the sixth century, there remained alone the tutelary 
control of children under marriageable age. Woman was 
emancipated; she could hold property, and spend her 
money free from the odious surveillance under which she 
had groaned. 

The Romans appeared to have always had a great fear of 
rich women. Severe laws were early passed to prevent this 
calamity, under the pretense of restraining luxury and extrav- 
agance. Cato, the elder, that rough old Roman, who, 
shrewd and successful speculator though he was, was always 
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crying out against riches as the bane of society, was one of 
the foremost in the crusade against woman power, and, there- 
fore, in efforts to reduce it by short allowances. Women 
did not understand the proper use of money; they were 
vain and fickle. With wealth at their command there 
would be no end to their impudence or extravagance. 
Society would be turned upside down. He, therefore, was 
a strong advocate of the Appian law, which forbade women 
to possess more than half an ounce of gold, to wear various- 
colored garments, and to ride in a carriage drawn by horses 
nearer than a mile to any town. He would not have them 
flaunting their finery in handsome chariots through the 
streets of the city. But here woman proved mightier than 
the great censor. The law was so obnoxious to the ladies 
of Rome that, after enduring its indignity awhile, they rose 
up ex masse, and, thronging the streets, demanded of the 
senators its speedy repeal; and they prevailed. Poor Cato 
was very much provoked at this turn of affairs, but did not 
despair of his country. Biding his time, he and others 
brought forward another law—the Voconian—aiming at the 
same result of restraining women in the acquisition of 
property, but artfully covering up the real design. 

We may here remark that Roman women could become 
rich in three ways, by succession, donation, and will. The 
chief danger was apprehended from the last. Accordingly 
the law forbade rich men—and for this purpose a man was 
considered wealthy who had no more than from two thousand 
dollars to four thousand dollars—to will even the smallest sum 
to a woman, or to grant her more than a meager legacy. 
But, as a woman might become rich by regular succession, 
to any amount, and an only daughter, if her father died 
intestate, would fall heir to the entire inheritance, the Vo- 
conian restriction about wills seemgd to be a useless contri- 
vance. But we must consider that a woman could receive 
money by legitimate succession only as she retained her 
connection with the paternal familia, in which case she was 
under the tutelage of guardians, who managed for her, and 
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prevented a free and improper use of her property; which 
duty, we may be sure, they diligently attended to, as, in 
case of her decease, they might succeed to the estate. 
Now here the Voconian law shows its hand. Even if sep- 
arated, as by one kind of marriage, from her father’s fa- 
milia, and debarred from the succession, she might still be 
an heir. In this case she would be free from the tutelage 
of her agnate guardians, and could spend her money without 
asking their permission. This, it was said, would encour- 
age female independence, and was fraught with peril to 
the state. The new law, therefore, sought to prevent a 
woman’s receiving money by will. Let her become rich, 
when, at the same time, she is under tutelage, and her 
hands are well tied in the disposition of her money; but by 
no means when she is free to use it as she pleases. 

This law was not universally approved. It was regarded 
by many as unreasonable and hard. ‘‘ Why,” said Cicero, 
speaking of this statute, ‘‘why should not a woman have 
money? Why not be an heir to her own mother?” ‘‘Not 
to be able to possess,’’ says Legouvé, ‘‘is to be subject to 
a civil and moral death, for to possess is to use, to give, to’ 
succor, to act, to live.” 

But there were others, less wise and less humane, who 
thought that even this harsh law was too lenient to women; 
and so, at length, legal restraints were imposed upon their 
acquiring property by succession as well as by will. They 
must be kept down in their proper place by the hard hand 
of poverty. 

In the course of time the law permitted only married 
women and mothers to become heirs or legatees. Various 
expedients were devised by legal ingenuity for evading the 
Voconian law or mitigating its severity. For instance, 
where a woman was debarred from a certain inheritance, 
there was a contrivance by which she could receive it indi- 
rectly under an obligation to transfer it to a third party—that 
is, it could be left to her in trust. . 

A curious example of the power of parental affection 
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seeking to overcome the action of an unjust law is seen in 
the case of a rich Roman senator, Aunius Asellus. He 
had an only child, a daughter, whom he tenderly loved, 
and whom it was his fond purpose to leave in the posses- 
sion of a large fortune. Inspired by this tender ambition 
he had toiled long and hard to accumulate his property ; 
but when the time came to execute the darling purpose 
of his life, the Voconian law interposed its veto. What 
should he do? A father’s love was not slow in finding an 
answer. To understand his action, it must be remembered 
that the Roman people were divided into six elasses, the 
last of which embraced the very lowest of the population, 
the dregs of society, who had no civil rights, and were not 
accounted as citizens. They were not voters, and simply 
paid a poll-tax. Persons of a superior class who had 
become infamous by crime (2zfames) were degraded to the 
rank of these pariahs. 

Now the Voconian law, which forbade fathers to make 
heirs of their daughters, except to a small amount, did not 
extend this prohibition to the @vaniz, the Picayunes, as we 
may say, the name by which this lowest class was desig- 
nated, for the good reason that, of course, an @rarius would 
never become rich, and was, consequently, beneath being 
meddled with. 

Behold the strength of a father’s love. Aunius, not to 
be thwarted in his purpose, became an @varius. He laid 
off his senatorial dignity, dispossessed himself of all his civil 
rights, and subjected himself to complete social ostracism ; 
and then, out of reach of the law, as he supposed, he made 
his daughter his heir. One would hope that such love as this 
would be let alone; but after the father’s death the infa- 
mous Verres, who was at the time pretor, seized the prop- 
erty under the pretense that it had been disposed of 
contrary to the Voconian law. 

There were few Roman fathers like Aunius. In gen- 
eral, the parental power needed rather to be held in check, 
and sometimes the law stepped in to moderate its abuses. 
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“ In the time of the republic, when a father attempted to 
. exclude his daughter by zame from the patrimony, the 
, pretor, at the daughter’s request, could break his will. 
{ If he disinherited her, the praetor allowed her to complain, 
and could annul the will if he deemed it unjust. The Pap- 
pian law, in certain cases, dispensed with the prohibitory 
clauses of the Voconian law. Other laws were, from time 
to time, enacted under the empire, for restraining the power 
of fathers and husbands. Under Augustus it was ordained 
that fathers should enter into obligations to marry and 
dower their daughters, who were also authorized, if the 
father failed of his duty in either case, to bring an action 
against him for the purpose of compelling him to provide a 
husband and a dowry. The father had the right of choos- 
ing a husband for his daughter, but, in the reign of Diocle- 
tian, she was allowed to refuse to accept the object of his 
choice if he were not a reputable man. The husband, also, 
was restrained in his privileges. He was made responsible 
to the civil authorities for his treatment of his wife, and his 
right of control over her property was restricted. In case, 
too, of his exercising the ancient right of putting his wife 
to death privately, to avenge her violation of the marriage 
vows, he was punished as a murderer, the state assuming 
the sole right of inflicting the proper penalty. The father, 
however, still retained the power of life and death over his 
son or daughter. But this was taken from him under the 
emperor, Alexander Severus. Under Valeria and Diocle- 
tian juster laws were passed for the regulation of families, 
and for securing to the different members their personal 
rights. ‘‘The voice of natural affection,” says Schmidt, 
‘*began to be regarded, and duty took the place of right.” 

Under the empire ladies were accustomed to accompany 
their husbands to dinner parties and literary reunions. 
The wives and daughters sa¢ at a separate table, while the 
gentlemen reclined on couches. ‘‘What Roman,” asks 
Nepos, ‘‘is ashamed to take his wife to a feast?’ Ladies 
went to all places of public resort, and, what is not very 
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much to their credit, frequented the amphitheaters to wit- 
ness the cruel gladiatorial shows and the bloody contests 
of wild beasts. Women even took part in political affairs. 
Of course they could not vote nor hold office, but they 
exerted a great deal of influence in elections. Among 
electoral tickets found on the walls of Pompeii are some with 
the signatures of women, who thus recommended favorite 
candidates. Women sometimes became advocates, and 
there were some who obtained considerable distinction as 
public speakers. Hortensia, daughter of the eloquent Hor- 
tensius, when the wealthy Roman matrons were threatened 
with a special tax towards defraying the expenses of the 
war against Brutus and Cassius, pleaded their cause before 
the triumvirs Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, with such 
‘‘firmness and felicity’’ as to secure the remission of a 
large part of the fine. 

Afrania, the wife of a senator, about half a century 
before Christ, a ‘‘strong-minded” woman, fond of being 
mixed up in lawsuits, used to plead her own causes before 
the pretor. People called her Androgyner, man-woman. 
At last the senate was provoked to publish an edict forbid- 
ding women to prosecute a suit at law. After the Czsars, 
women erected temples and statues, embellished theaters, 
and became the patrons of towns. Orelli gives a vote 
passed by the senate of an Italian town, in honor of Num- 
mia Valeria, a lady of rank, a priestess of Venus, who had 
conferred many favors upon her fellow-citizens. It reads 
thus: ‘‘ All the senators are agreed in voting her the name 
of protectress of the town, and they pray her, in her 
goodness, to accept the title which they offer her, and to 
condescend to receive each citizen in particular and the 
municipality in general into the clientship of her house, and 
to defend and protect the town by her powerful intervention 
whenever occasion should require it. Finally, they request 
her to allow them to present her with a tablet of brass con- 
taining this decree, which would be sent to her by the magis- 
trates of the town and the principal members of the senate.” 
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At Terracina a rich lady, Celia Macrina, founded an 
alimentary institution for the benefit of a hundred poor chil- 
dren of the country. 

At an earlier period we are told of an Apulian lady, 
named Busa, who, when six thousand Roman troops—the 
hungry and ragged remnants of an army routed by Hannibal— 
arrived in her neighborhood, on their retreat, came forward 
in advance of every body else, and out of her own purse fed 
and clothed them—a splendid generosity, which called forth 
an enthusiastic vote of thanks from the Roman senate. 

On an occasion of domestic interest, the marriage of 
her son, a Roman lady, Pudentilla, the wife of the philos- 
opher Apuleius, distributed among her neighbors, the in- 
habitants of a little African village where she resided, the 
handsome sum of two thousand dollars. Evidently, she 
was the great lady of. the place. 

These facts show the high social position open to women 
among the Romans. Some of them, like the daughters 
and granddaughters of Lzelius, and like Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, were the leaders of society in their day, 
elegant and accomplished women. 

In religious matters women often held a place of distinc- 
tion. Pre-eminent were the vestal virgins, charged with the 
keeping of the eternal fire in the temple of Vesta, symbol- 
ical of the perpetuity of the republic. It was woman who 
was selected to represent, by her purity and ever watchful 
vigilance, the stability of the commonwealth; and it was 
not till corruption at length invaded even the temple of the 
chaste goddess that Rome was given over to hopeless 
ruin. A people whose strength and majesty and unshaken 
supremacy were thus identified with the purity of woman, 
with white-robed virginity, must have had a profound under- 
lying reverence for the gentler sex, however their laws may 
seem to humiliate her. When she was set apart by her- 
self, in no direct connection with the other sex, and in a 
situation not to be contrasted with it, as with the conse- 
crated priestesses of Vesta, she was recognized in her true 
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character as the best image of purity and loveliness. It 
was only when there could arise a question of relative 
superiority, as in the family and the state, that the stern 
Roman stood up for his rights as a man, and declared in 
enduring brass that woman was his inferior. It was in 
Rome as in Athens, where Minerva, the goddess of war and 
wisdom, was reverenced as the presiding divinity. 

The vestal virgins were supported from the public 
treasury, and an offense offered to one of them was pun- 
ished with death. At the public games and the pontifical 
banquets they had the seat of honor, and when they ap- 
peared abroad the highest civil magistrates, the consuls, 
and prztors made way for them with lowered fasces. For 
a long time the people were exceedingly sensitive to the 
reputation of these high-born, priestly ladies. When one 
of them, Postumia, in her love of dress, gay society, and 
worldly accomplishments, seemed to overstep the sobriety 
becoming the sanctity of her office, she was admonished 
to remember what an august body she represented, and 
to be more circumspect in future. If one of the ves- 
tals fell into the disgrace of losing her good name she 
paid the forfeit of her life; and during the long period 
of the existence of this company twelve suffered this ex- 
treme penalty. A stain upon the character of a vestal was 
like a stain upon the flag. The majesty of Rome was 
insulted, and no punishment, short of death, could atone for 
the crime; and yet it was not thought inconsistent with the 
dignity of Rome or the sacred character of these priestly 
ladies, that they should be assigned prominent seats in the 
amphitheater, where they might relieve their temple vigils 
with sights of cruelty and blood. Such was heathen Rome. 

The better class of Romans, of later date, loved to 
dwell upon the heroic and domestic virtues of their ances- 
tors. Alas, that the historian and moralist had to record 
and lament the degeneracy of their descendants! In the 
later days of the republic, and especially under the empire, 
with many splendid exceptions, the more conspicuous for 
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being exceptional, the moral tone of society was fearfully 
relaxed. The stern and homely virtues which had been the 
strength and glory of the republic, especially in its earlier 
days, gave place to the most frightful luxury, extravagance, 
and debauchery. In the highest circles crimes and vices 
of the most revolting character abounded, in which women 
had their full share. When the infamous conspirator, Cata- 
line, wished to marry the beautiful but profligate Ores- 
tilla, and she objected that he had a grown-up son, Cataline 
killed him, and removed the impediment. Valerius Maxi- 
mus informs us of one hundred and seventy women who 
were condemned to death for poisoning their husbands. 
Appian says that during the civil wars many husbands were 
betrayed and accused by their wives. Murder, divorce, 
and suicide were common methods of relief among women 
of rank from enemies, from conjugal ties, and from the 
miseries of life. Women made home wretched and deso- 
late, and the state a scene of incessant broils. They went 
beyond all bounds, almost of conceivable iniquity, in per- 
sonal debauchery and political intrigues. ‘‘ Women,” says 
Schmidt, ‘‘in being emancipated from the tyranny of an- 
cient institutions, became also emancipated from the eternal 
laws of morality.” The wives of proconsuls took the lead 
in plundering the provinces governed by their husbands, 
So flagrant were their briberies and intrigues, hazarding 
often the peace, and always the good name, of the empire, 
that at length a member of the senate, and a senate not 
overscrupulous in its principles, proposed that no provin- 
cial magistrate should be allowed to take his wife with him 
to his department. 

In this general corruption marriage lost its primitive 
sacredness, and divorce became an every-day occurrence. 
Mecenas, prime minister of Augustus, the munificent pat- 
ron of art, whom Horace and Virgil united to praise, was 
famous, says Seneca, for his ‘‘thousand marriages and daily 
divorces.” 

The flimsiest excuses, or no excuse at all, sufficed to 
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separate husband and wife. Czlius, writing to Cicero, 
informs him that Paula Valeria had left her husband for no 
cause, on the very day he was expected home from his 
province, and that she was on the point of marrying Deci- 
mus Brutus. He adds, that many such incredible affairs 
had recently occurred. ‘‘The great ladies,” writes Seneca, 
‘*do not reckon the years by the number of the consuls, 
but by the number of their husbands. They diyorce in 
order to marry, and marry in order to divorce.”” From 
what Jerome informs us of the period in which he lived, we 
should infer that wives and husbands sometimes resorted to 
more questionable methods than even divorce to swell their 
marriage list. There was a certain man, he says, who 
buried twenty wives, and a certain woman, prok pudor! who 
wept or rejoiced over the demise of twenty-two husbands! 
What swift means were employed by these enterprising 
wretches to fill the family grave-yard and multiply the mar- 
riage dowries we can only fearfully conjecture. 

The corruption of the degenerate days of Rome may be 
seen in the fact that painters adorned the interior of 
houses with voluptuous scenes from the scandals of Greek 
and Roman mythology. The walls of Pompeiian houses 
were sometimes covered with pictures which would have 
brought a blush to any but Pompeiian ladies. Women 
frequented the indecent and cruel public games, and eagerly 
watched the progress of the deadly combats for the su- 
preme moment of exquisite rapture when, with uplifted 
hand, they might signify that a final blow should be given 
to a prostrate and bleeding gladiator. 

Perhaps no more striking illustration of the fearfully de- 
praved tone of public sentiment can be found than the hor- 
rible scenes referred to by Boissier,* connected with the 
worship of Diana Nemorensis, in which women had a promi- 
nent place. The temple of this goddess was situated in a 
charming spot, a little way out of Rome, at the foot of 
Mount Alba, on the borders of a lake, and was a favorite 
*La Religion Romaine, II, 436. 
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rendezvous of the fashionable world. The priest of Diana 
was a fugitive slave who had killed his predecessor, and 
who retained his place only until he was overtaken by the 
same fate—a strange sort of apostolical succession. The 
incumbent lived in constant terror of an unknown, invisible 
“enemy, who, at any time, might spring upon him and inflict 
a fatal blow. This atrocious practice was so familiar to the 
people that a murder in the temple awakened no surprise, 
and the grand ladies of the city, hearing of such an event, 
sought an agreeable sensation by hurrying in their chariots 
to the scene, to gaze upon the victor, the hero of the hour, 
the new minister at the altar of their favorite goddess. 
Suetonius informs us that one day the emperor Caligula, 
that monster of cruelty, having become impatient that the 
priest then officiating had held his place so long without 
being murdered, dispatched a slave, a fearless fellow, to kill 
him and take his place. After this one need not wonder 
that so late as Commodus and Heliogabalus, there were 
occasional human sacrifices at Rome to appease the gods in 
view of some impending calamity. 

But let us not make the mistake of supposing that all 
virtue had gone out of Rome. Even in the worst of times 
there were those who, in the name of God and humanity, 
protested against such abominations, and there were noble 
specimens of womanly virtue and of homes made happy 
by their presence. 

In a public address it was stated, not long since, that 
‘‘in Rome in its highest state of refinement there was little 
home-life worthy of the name. . . . Familia, to the 
ear of a Roman, meant a multitude of idle and corrupt 
slaves, an absolute despot having the power of life and 
death in his hands, children educated in vice and cruelty, 
frequent divorces, and a servile and degraded wife.” Not 
too black a picture of the corruption of that age to which 
we now refer; but it is incorrect in some of its details, and 
leaves a false impression of Roman domestic life in general. 
Gide, in his Etude sur la Condition Privée de la Femme, 
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says, that ‘‘ with the close of the republic,” which introduced 
the Augustan age, ‘‘the paternal rights began to give way. 
If the father disinherited his son, the tribune broke his 
will; if he refused or neglected to marry him, the magis- 
trate compelled him to do it; if he killed him, the emperor 
punished him with exile; if he maltreated him, the em- 
peror forced him to emancipate him; if he abused his 
slaves, the magistrate obliged him to enfranchise or sell 
them. The public judge took the place of the ancient 
domestic tribunal. To the state alone belonged the right 
of punishment. If the head of the family wished to deal a 
blow the magistrate arrested his hand. He lost at once his 
rights over the person and property of his children.” 

So far from the husband being an absolute despot and 
the wife a degraded slave, a spirit of independence charac- 
terized the female sex, giving them often a controlling 
influence in the family and in society. Women in the 
higher ranks became a full match for their husbands. Em- 
perors were governed by infamous wives and mistresses. 
We need only speak of Sassia, Merralina, and Agrippina. 

But, in spite of abounding corruption, there were many 

homes where domestic virtues flourished, where husband 
and wife, parents and children, formed a happy circle. 
Cicero certainly was not a domestic tyrant. He married a 
a lady of refinement, with whom he lived happily for more 
than twenty years. The letters which passed between them 
were those of a chivalrous, devoted husband, a sensible and 
affectionate wife. From his exile he wrote to her: ‘I 
have almost blotted out your letters with my tears. 
It shames me not to have afforded an example of conttae 
and diligence to my best of wives, to my darling children. 
Day and night your misery and destitution, your grief and 
your infirm health, are ever before me.” 

Again he writes: ‘‘To you and our Tulliola I can not 
write without tears, for I see that you are very wretched 
when I ought to guarantee to you as perfect happiness as 
possible. Alas, my light, my darling, whose 
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influence with me every body used to seek on their behalf, 
you, my Terentia, to be so troubled, so full of tears—and 
that, too, by my own fault! . . . Good-bye, my dar- 
ling, good-bye.” 

Beautiful was the affection which subsisted between 
Cicero and his daughter Tullia or Tulliola, as he endearingly 
called her when a child. She was a girl, a woman, of 
whom any father might be proud, and he was proud of her. 
She was his companion, his confidant, and counselor. Her 
sweet and joyous presence was the light of his home. 
In his days of anxiety and peril she cheered and sustained 
him by her tender sympathy. He wrote of her to his wife: 
‘‘Her virtues exceed my admiration. Great as is her love 
for me, and entirely as she is wrapped up in me, she only 
wishes me to act in a manner worthy of myself and of good 
men’s approbation.’’- When she died his heart was broken. 
‘‘My grief,” he wrote to his friend Atticus, ‘‘surpasses all 
consolation.” 

It is true that, at length, an estrangement arose between 
Cicero and Terentia, ending in divorce. It is a sad story. 
But, while it is impossible to tell precisely where lay the 
blame, we may be sure it was not Cicero’s brutality that 
caused the separation. That probably resulted from a mor- 
bid irritability on his part, induced by untoward events, 
ending in suspicions which were partly at least, perhaps 
entirely, ungrounded, and which she resented with too much 
spirit to allow a reconciliation. 

Between 40 and 93 of the Christian era lived Agri- 
cola, a man of extraordinary ability and integrity. Of his 
mother, Julia Procilla, by whose side he was brought up in 
a most exemplary manner, and to whom he was devotedly 
attached, Tacitus says that she was a ‘‘woman of singular 
virtue.” He adds that Agricola and his wife, Domitia 
Decidiana, ‘‘lived together in singular harmony, through 
their mutual affection and preference of each other to self.” 
The great historian married their daughter, and the union 
was a happy one. In his ‘‘ Agricola,” after narrating the 
circumstances of his father-in-law’s death, he thus apostro- 
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phises the departed: ‘‘ As for me and thy daughter, besides 
all the bitterness of a father’s loss, it increases our sorrow 
that it was not permitted us to watch over thy failing health, 
to comfort thy weakness, to satisfy ourselves with those 
looks, those embraces. Assuredly, we should have received 
some precepts, some utterances, to fix in our inmost hearts. 
This is the bitterness of our sorrow, this the smart of our 
wound, that from thy circumstance of so long an absence, 
you were lost to us four years before. Doubtless, best of 
fathers, with that most loving wife at your side, you received 
all the attentions which affection could render, yet with too 
few tears you were laid to your rest, and in the light of 
your last day there was something for which ygur eyes 
longed in vain.” Then followed the sad words in which 
hope struggles with despair: ‘‘If there is any dwelling-place 
for the spirits of the just, as the wise believe, noble souls 
do not perish with the body, rest thou in peace.” 

Contemporary with Agricola was Quintilian, the cele- 
brated writer on eloquence. Of his wife, who was many 
years his junior, he says, ‘‘Her character is beyond all 
praise.” On the occasion of her death he wrote: ‘‘By 
that one calamity I was so deeply afflicted that no good for- 
tune could ever afterwards render me completely happy; 
for, exhibiting every virtue that can grace a woman, she 
not only caused incurable grief to her husband, but, being 
of so girlish an age, her loss might be counted as that of a 
daughter.” He then alludes to his young children as now 
his only consolation, and when one of them died, in his 
fifth year, he says that ‘‘the sight of one of his eyes was 
taken from him,” and he fondly dwells upon the beauty of 
his countenance, the sweetness of his expressions, his intel- 
ligence, and his great affection for his father. 

Pliny, the younger, the friend of Trajan, was a pupil of 
Quintilian. He was a man of kindness and benevolence, as 
was seen in his treatment of his familia including his slaves. 
To his wife he was tenderly attached. Writing to her aunt, 
who had brought her up, and ‘‘ familiarized her with all that 
is worthy and amiable,” and who had brought about the 
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match, he begs her to accept the mutual thanks of himself 
and his wife, that she had, ‘‘as it were, designedly formed 
them for each other.” ‘‘She possesses,’’ he adds, ‘‘an ex- 
cellent understanding, together with consummate prudence,” 
and she is ‘‘very fond of me.” He tells us that she took 
great pleasure in reading his works and committing them 
to memory. When he was pleading in the courts she kept 
herself constantly informed of the progress of the cause. 
‘‘When, at any time,” he says, ‘‘I recite my works, she 
conceals herself behind some curtain, and, with secret rap- 
ture, enjoys my praise.” From all which happy circum- 
stances he draws ‘‘the assured hope that the harmony 
between us will increase with our days, and be as lasting as 
our lives.”’ 

When, at one time, she was absent, he wrote to her 
that her letters were charming, her absence quite insupport- 
able; in fact, he was kept awake nights thinking of her, and 
she, in turn, wrote to him that the only consolation she had 
for his absence was his books, which she kept by her side. 

We might further speak of Brutus and Portia; of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina; of Octavia, the sister of Augustus 
and mother of Marcellus, famed for her beauty and virtues ; 
of Helvidus and Fannia; of Pztus and Arria; of Helvia, 
the mother of Seneca; of Julia, the wife of Septimus Sev- 
erus; and of Julia Mammeza, the mother of Alexander Sev- 
erus—in all of whom were found those qualities, in greater 
or less perfection, which constitute the conditions of a 
genuine home-life. 

In speaking, then, of domestic life among the Romans 
of a later age, there is need of discrimination. Amidst 
wide-spread and rank corruption there were green spots 
where ancient virtues still flourished. 

It is probable that society was less corrupt in some of 
the provinces and in the rural districts than in the great 
capital, which drew to itself the scum of the world. We 
have also every reason to believe that, from the earliest 
times, the aristocratic class was the most corrupt, and that 
among the humble ranks virtue lingered after it had quite 
Vo. III, No. 12—33 
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died out in the upper classes. The sepulchral inscriptions, 
carefully collected by modern scholars, relate the humble 
annals of the poor in that simple language which implies 
sincerity and truth. We can not believe it to have been 
all flattery which inscribed upon tombs the frequent testi- 
monies of husbands and wives to the virtues of their dead 
partners. During thirty years of married life, says one hus- 
band, my wife never complained or scolded or annoyed me 
in any way. Another praises his wife as having been a 
keeper-at-home and a wool-spinner; and another expresses 
his affectionate remembrance of the pleasant tones of his 
wife’s voice and of her graceful step. One particularly 
inconsolable husband, after eighteen happy matrimonial 
years, went so far (rash man) as to inscribe a vow upon his 
wife’s tomb, which all the world might read, that he would 
never marry again. 

There are frequent records, too, of affectionate tributes 
of sons to the virtues of their parents: ‘‘To my dearest,” 
‘*sweetest,’’ ‘‘most devoted mother,’’ or ‘‘to my most lov- 
ing, excellent father.”” There are even monuments to 
favorite slaves. 

The Romans doubtless furnished some of the best speci- 
mens of domestic life in all pagan antiquity—as also the 
worst. But we may remark that the history of Rome 
proves this, that, in spite of all the traditions of primitive 
strictness, the more enlightened and humanizing sentiments 
of a later philosophy, and the introduction of more correct 
ideas of family life, and especially of the rights and duties 
of woman, the tendency of heathenism is ever downward. 
Noble and generous ideas in select minds can not, of them- 
selves, reform the world; for it is a remarkable fact that at 
the very time of Rome’s greatest degeneracy, when all kinds 
of wickedness abounded, there was a growing breadth of 
humanitarian sentiments. And yet the malaria was not 
stayed. Abstract propositions, however true and beautiful, 
are powerless to regenerate society in its decline. The best 
of the moralists preached almost in vain. Society seemed 
falling to pieces under the weight of its vices. Then came 
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the personal Christ, embodying in himself all truth and all — 
goodness; and the public conscience, stupefied and cor- 
rupted, felt a new quickening. What the wisest philoso- 
phers and best men of Rome labored for and dreamed of, 
and at last despaired of, was a thousand-fold more than 
realized when Christianity spread its leaven through the 
Roman world. We see the result at once in the elevation 
of woman and the household. Christianity infused into 
home new light and sweetness by its loftier ideal of woman- 
hood, its doctrine of the spiritual equality of souls, by its 
charity, its humility, its patience, its purity, its inspiring 
hopes, and the sacred sanction it put upon marriage. 

The names of many Christian women, Roman matrons, 
in the last days of the empire, have been preserved, ‘‘to 
show,” says Schmidt, ‘‘the contrast between the Christians 
of the highest rank and pagans of the same class.”” Thus 
‘*Melania, the younger, who had vast possessions in all 
parts of the empire, gave them to the Churches for the poor. 
She consecrated herself to the service of the wretched; she 
traversed the provinces, seeking everywhere to succor the 
miserable, to wait upon the sick, to console the afflicted. 
Paulla, of the grand old family of Scipio and Paulus AEmil- 
ius, widow of Toxotius, who traced his descent from the 
Julian family, and Fabiola, of the family of Fabius, imi- 
tated her example, adding to the renown of their illustrious 
races a new glory, greater than that of the renowned war- 
riors from whom they sprang. At the same epoch the 
Princess Placilla visited the hospitals, and with her own 
hands performed the most menial services for the sick. 
The empresses Pulcheria and Eudoxia were not less distin- 
guished by the high qualities of intelligence than by the 
sweetness and purity of their character.” 

It is, indeed, past contradiction, that the purest and 
most enlightened heathen never rose to such a conception 
of charity as this, and that heathenism never reached, even 
in thought,. the lofty Christian ideal of home, with its anti- 
cipations stretching into the bliss of an eternal reunion. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEDIAZZVAL LATIN POETRY. 


BY J. S. TUNISON. 


Macau ay, in that sweeping manner of stating what he 
takes to be a fact, has said that a noble work of the imagina- 
tion was never composed by any man except in a dialect 
which he had learned in childhood, without remembering 
how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect ease 
before he had ever analyzed its structure. ‘‘Romans of 
great abilities,” he adds, ‘‘wrote Greek verses, but how 
many of those verses deserved to live? Many men of emi- 
nent genius have, in modern times, written Latin poems, 
but, as far as we are aware, none of these poems, not even 
Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, or even 
very high in the second.” With these words of a critic so 
respectable in mind, we should proceed cautiously even in a 
general discussion of that unique literature which began 
with Commodian and now owes a precarious existence to 
the efforts of the pedagogue. But it must also be kept in 
mind, on the other hand, how few the poets are, in any lan- 
guage, who deserve to be ranked in the first class of art or 
even in the second. Though we may not be able to find a 
Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, a Dante, or a Shakspeare, among 
the authors whose works we are to examine, we may find 
those whose names deserve to be spoken with that reverence 
due to high attainments and nobility of purpose. ‘‘There 
never was a century utterly destitute of ingenious and ele- 
gant poets,” said the learned Polycarp Leyser, after having 
patiently traced the progess of Latin poetry through all the 
Dark Ages. It is true, as Macaulay suggests, that the 
Latin language, when it ceased to be a language of common 
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life, ceased to be a medium for expressing the sudden im- 
pulses, the starts of fancy, the overwhelming emotions 
which are revealed in poems of the highest order. It was 
thenceforth unfitted to be the language of love or hate, of 
anger, jealousy, remorse, or any of those passions which, 
when they gain control envelop every faculty of man in a 
whirlwind of excitement. But it retained its ancient power 
in accurate description, in criticism, and in philosophic 
analysis, with the advantage gained that the words to be 
used had a definite, unchangeable signification. These 
words might well be compared to gems polished by the 
skillful artificer; incapable of change in themselves, but dis- 
playing exquisite regularity and beauty in combination. 
The value of a language so mechanical in its use for pre- 
senting poetic ideas must, of course, be limited. It would 
be suited to dignified epistles between learned men, to epics 
founded upon historical events that long ago lost their 
interest except to the curious student, to fables, satires, 
epigrams, odes, elegies, and dramas composed in imitation 
of antique models. The study of these works will be bene- 
ficial to us, not so much on account of the thoughts of 
the authors, as on account of their habits of expression. 
Latin poetry of any age, compared with the prose of the 
same age, furnishes the better criterion of classical learning, 
since acknowledged barbarisms, permissible in prose, would 
be rigidly excluded from verse. Compared with the mas- 
ters of Latin literature the modern imitators reveal, invol- 
untarily, those symptoms of decay which the most acute 
contemporary criticism failed to detect. Much might be 
said on behalf of the study of modern Latin poetry for one 
who aspires to be a thorough literary critic. They are the 
component parts of a literature, the sole specimen of its 
kind. Their artificial character is an argument in their favor 
from the critic’s stand-point. They are, in fact, appeals 
from critical synthesis to critical analysis. Composed with 
studied care they can, by patient thought, be reduced to 
their original elements. Without a certain measure of 
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BY J. S. TUNISON. 


Macautay, in that sweeping manner of stating what he 
takes to be a fact, has said that a noble work of the imagina- 
tion was never composed by any man except in a dialect 
which he had learned in childhood, without remembering 
how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect ease 
before he had ever analyzed its structure. ‘‘Romans of 
great abilities,” he adds, ‘‘wrote Greek verses, but how 
many of those verses deserved to live? Many men of emi- 
nent genius have, in modern times, written Latin poems, 
but, as far as we are aware, none of these poems, not even 
Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, or even 
very high in the second.” With these words of a critic so 
respectable in mind, we should proceed cautiously even in a 
general discussion of that unique literature which began 
with Commodian and now owes a precarious existence to 
the efforts of the pedagogue. But it must also be kept in 
mind, on the other hand, how few the poets are, in any lan- 
guage, who deserve to be ranked in the first class of art or 
even in the second. Though we may not be able to find a 
Homer, a Virgil, a Milton, a Dante, or a Shakspeare, among 
the authors whose works we are to examine, we may find 
those whose names deserve to be spoken with that reverence 
due to high attainments and nobility of purpose. ‘‘There 
never was a century utterly destitute of ingenious and ele- 
gant poets,” said the learned Polycarp Leyser, after having 
patiently traced the progess of Latin poetry through all the 
Dark Ages. It is true, as Macaulay suggests, that the 
Latin language, when it ceased to be a language of common 
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life, ceased to be a medium for expressing the sudden im- 
pulses, the starts of fancy, the overwhelming emotions 
which are revealed in poems of the highest order. It was 
thenceforth unfitted to be the language of love or hate, of 
anger, jealousy, remorse, or any of those passions which, 
when they gain control envelop every faculty of man in a 
whirlwind of excitement. But it retained its ancient power 
in accurate description, in criticism, and in philosophic 
analysis, with the advantage gained that the words to be 
used had a definite, unchangeable signification. These 
words might well be compared to gems polished by the 
skillful artificer; incapable of change in themselves, but dis- 
playing exquisite regularity and beauty in combination. 
The value of a language so mechanical in its use for pre- 
senting poetic ideas must, of course, be limited. It would 
be suited to dignified epistles between learned men, to epics 
founded upon historical events that long ago lost their 
interest except to the curious student, to fables, satires, 
epigrams, odes, elegies, and dramas composed in imitation 
of antique models. The study of these works will be bene- 
ficial to us, not so much on account of the thoughts of 
the authors, as on account of their habits of expression. 
Latin poetry of any age, compared with the prose of the 
same age, furnishes the better criterion of classical learning, 
since acknowledged barbarisms, permissible in prose, would 
be rigidly excluded from verse. Compared with the mas- 
ters of Latin literature the modern imitators reveal, invol- 
untarily, those symptoms of decay which the most acute 
contemporary criticism failed to detect. Much might be 
said on behalf of the study of modern Latin poetry for one 
who aspires to be a thorough literary critic. They are the 
component parts of a literature, the sole specimen of its 
kind. Their artificial character is an argument in their favor 
from the critic’s stand-point. They are, in fact, appeals 
from critical synthesis to critical analysis. Composed with 
studied care they can, by patient thought, be reduced to 
their original elements. Without a certain measure of 
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acquaintance with these neglected productions it is impos- 
sible for the student to obtain a complete knowledge of 
those great works in his own language, written at a time 
when the fashion of Latin verse-making was more impera- 
tive than it is at present. 

The reader who attempts a general view of this species 
of poetry will find that the true boundary between the 
ancient and the modern Latin verse is that drawn by Chris- 
tianity. Rude as the early Christian poets were, they ex- 
emplify the overwhelming power of ideas that still vitalize 
the thought of the world. Their Latin was scarcely less 
imitative than that of later ages, for it must be remembered 
that the language of pagan Rome, in its purity, belonged 
literally to the few. Beginning at the boundary line of 
paganism, the student will not be long in discovering that 
the Latin poetry of the later ages may be relegated to one 
of three great eras in literary history, either to the pe- 
riod when Latin was still a vernacular, to that when the 
barbarian nations, in default of a literature of their own, 
were impelled to the study of the only civilized form of 
speech that retained its vitality, or, finally, to the pe- 
riod marked by what is commonly described as the revival 
of learning. The lines that separate these eras from each 
other are not always clearly marked, but the most character- 
istic phases of each are easy to discern. To the Christians 
of Italy, trained from childhood in some dialect closely 
allied to the Latin, the violations of patrician usage would 
seem a small matter. Their writings were sometimes rude 
from lack of literary skill, but more frequently because of a 
desire to influence the common people. But to the labo- 
rious scholars of Gaul and Saxon England the Latin pre- 
sented itself as the only means of expressing the new 
thoughts that occupied their minds. We may condemn 
them now for underrating the value of their own mother- 
tongue. Their narrowness and pedantry show plainly how 
meager their knowledge really was; but we must allow 
that their prejudices grew upon them very naturally. The 
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spoken language seemed to have no words for any ideas 
save those of the household, the farm, the hunting field, or 
of war, slaughter, and piracy. It was capable of poetry 
containing much that was beautiful and even sublime. 
But the beauty was that of the green forest and the rapid 
river; the sublimity that of the mountairi and the stormy 
ocean. The spirit of death breathed in those ancient 
epics, the horror of a bloody superstition brooded over 
them. Shadows of the dead passed over the earth on the 
wings of the night wind, tormenting the living with proph- 
ecies of evil. Heaven to those poets was a place of drunken 
riot, where the warrior made amends for the bloody labors 
of his mortal life. The idolatry of the people was so in- 
woven with their language that it must have seemed an 
impossibility ever to separate the two. The devotees of the 
new religion found it enshrined in the Latin, and they fre- 
quently paid that admiration to the casket which was due 
to the jewel within. Still they were inspired with a purpose 
in writing, higher than the mere attainment of perfection in 
style, a purpose, in some aspects, thoroughly inimical to 
style. The subjects which they chose imposed upon them 
the use of words and phrases such as would have been 
condemned forthwith by the writers of antiquity. In this 
fact is found the greatest difference between these writers 
and those who shared in the so-called revival of learning. 
The latter class were not distinguished so much by the value 
of the thoughts they sought to express as by the effort to 
mold those thoughts in a classic form. A Ciceronian or 
Virgilian idiom in the time of Erasmus served often to con- 
ceal a degrading mental poverty. Only men of the highest 
genius could make such a tendency serve the purpose of 
originality. 

It will be impossible, within the limits of the present 
paper, to appeal, except in a few cases, to the works of indi- 
vidual authors. A catalogue of the Latin verse writers 
who flourished in Europe during successive ages from the 
second to the eighteenth century would be of interest, not 
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only on account of the number of those whose names would 
find a place in the list, but also for the reason that the 
titles of the various works would show what an amount of 
learning characterized a portion of the world’s history, 
usually contemplated as very barren and unproductive. The 
Latin poems of medizval times, if collected together, would 
furnish a very satisfactory epitome of the history, the phi- 
losophy, the theology, the science, and the art of the ages 
in which they were produced. The very titles of these 
poems indicate the subjects that attracted the attention of 
scholars, and, as well, the changes in those topics from age 
to age. There was a period when the poets of the Christian 
Church were absorbed in the labor of reciting the history of 
the Old and the New Testament in verse. Victorinus, whom 
Neander celebrates as a rhetorician converted to Christianity, 
composed a long poem on the slaughter of the Maccabees. 
Caius Vestius Juvencus turned the narrative of the Gospels 
into verse, and Sedulius, whom Bayle thought worthy of 
extended notice, wrote a poetic treatise on the miracles 
of Christ. A poem on the destruction of Sodom is attrib- 
uted, not without grave doubts, however, to the sturdy and 
vigorous Tertullian. One reason for doubt is the skill 
of the poet, which differs much from Tertullian’s method, at 
all events, in prose. The lines describing the punishment 
of Lot’s wife, furnish an excellent specimen of the poem: 
“In fragilem mutata salem, stetit ipsa sepulcrum 

Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sibi tempore servans 

Durat adhuc, etenim dura statione sub zethram 

Nec pluviis dilapsa situ, nec diruta ventis.” 

The Book of Genesis was paraphrased by Claudius Ma- 
rius Victor, and by Alcimus Avitus, archbishop of Vienna. 
The former thus dilates upon the nature of birds and fishes: 

“Hinc volucres quoque molle genus traxere vigorem. 
Nam liquidas dum format aquas, immissaque pontum 
Vita subit, servent multo tumida zequora partu ; 

Nec satis est pisces genus omne exurgere, quodque 


Squammea turba salo summas evadit in undas; 
Ni volitans in aquis sensim natet zthere puro, 
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“Ethereos volucris contingere docta recessus. 
Ergo materies avibusque et piscibus una est.” 


Avitus thus locates the Garden of Eden: 


“Ergo ubi transmissis mundi caput incipit Indis, 
Quo perhibent terram confinia jungere ccelo, 
Locus inaccessa cunctis mortalibus arce 
Permanet, zeterno conclusus limite, postquam 
Decidit expulsus primzvi criminis auctor, 
Atque reis digne felici a sede revulsis, 

Ccelestes hzec sancta capit nunc aula ministros.” 


His geography differs very essentially from that of Mil- 


ton, who says: 
‘For blissful Paradise 


Of God the garden was, by him in th’ east 
Of Eden planted. Eden stretched her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 
Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar.” 

Another large class of poems in the early ages was de- 
voted to the controversies between Christians and pagans, 
and between churchmen and heretics. One of the most 
interesting of these is that of Commodian, entitled ‘‘Instruc- 
tiones.” His verses, as Natalis remarks, are rugged and 
unrhythmical, but they disclose a remarkable character. 
His admonitions gain much of their force from the personal 
experience with which he enforces them. Unlike most of 
the Christian writers of his time he was a layman, and he 
was probably a man of the lower class. Had his position 
in life been a comfortable one, he would not easily have 
been persuaded to accept a communistic view of the mil- 
lennium, such as is expressed in these lines: 

“Nobilesque viri, sub anti-Christo devicto 
Ex preecepto Dei rursum viventes in zvo 
Mille quidem annis, ut serviant sanctis et alto 
Subjugo servili, ut portent victualia collo.” 

One of his firmest opinions was that women should not 
be heard in the Church. Another was that giants were the 
offspring of women and the apostate angels. But we have 
not so much to do with his thoughts as with the method in 
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which he has expressed them. The singular fact that he has 
constructed each part of his poem in the form of an acrostic 
is very suggestive. It would, doubtless, be an interesting 
inquiry, if one were to collect the allusions and quotations 
drawn from pagan literature by the early Christians, if by 
that means he could explain fully the purposes for which 
the profane authors were studied and the influences that 
flowed from them into the new religion. It may be sup- 
posed, in a general way, that men so devoted as the early 
Christians, sought among the ethnic writers mainly for such 
facts and statements as bore upon the truth of the system 
they preached. But in the case of Commodian, the method 
of his own work has evidently been affected in a very 
marked manner by his study. No respectable pagan author 
had been guilty of acrostical writing, and Commodian’s lack 
of metrical skill would indicate that he had paid but little 
attention to the masters of literature. There was but one 
work of any high reputation from which he could have learned 
the device, and that was the collection of the Sibylline ora- 
cles. Eusebius reports that Constantine had publicly quoted 
one of these oracles, the initial letters of which spelled the 
Greek words, ‘‘ Iyaov¢g Xpeatig Oe0d vid¢ awtijp, atavpdc,” 
and Augustine tells of having seen the same oracle in a 
Greek manuscript. Whatever may be the question raised 
as to the genuineness of the oracular verse, the use of an 
acrostic in one such case implies a common practice in the 
poems then known as the Sibyllines. The skeptical Cicero 
makes this very characteristic of Sibylline poetry an argu- 
ment to show that the oracle was not the result of sud- 
den, supernatural inspiration, but of careful and laborious 
study. How Commodian was induced to adopt this artifice 
it would be difficult to determine, but possibly by one or 
both of two reasons: either on account of the effect which 
this literary sleight-of-hand had on his own imagination, 
or in the hope that it would influence the minds of the peo- 
ple who, doubtless, thought the tricks of the sybil very 
mysterious. 
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In the time of Augustine the controversy with paganism 
had become of less importance. But the contests with here- 
tics were characterized by equal bitterness. The energy 
and the genius that had been enlisted in the destruction of 
idolatry were now largely devoted to the antagonism of dog. 
mas more or less Christian in their character. In the time 
of Tertullian had appeared a metrical argument against the 
Gnostic Marcion, which has often since been attributed to 
the fiery old Carthaginian. Its style was, indeed, bad 
enough, though not as vicious as that of the hymn against 
the Donatists, which is usually included among Augustine’s 
works. Those partial to this Church Father present several 
arguments to prove that he could not have written this 
poem, the principal ones being its worthlessness, and its 
violations of the ordinary rules of Latin propriety. This 
logic is not very convincing, and as long as Cicero, the great 
prose writer of pagan Rome, has to bear the‘stigma of hav- 
ing eomposed atrocious verses, the great prose writer of the 
early Church will not easily escape his traditional digrace. 
But Augustine counted among his friends and supporters 
one whose poetical writings, in spite of their ponderous pur- 
_ pose, are worthy of the respect of those who admire genius 
in whatever form it appears. Prosper, an exile from his 
native Aquitania, surrounded throughout his life by political 
intrigue, tumult, and revolution, found comfort in an entire 
submission to God’s inscrutable decrees. Amid changes so 
far-reaching as to seem like presages of the world’s destruc- 
tion, the stern doctrines preached by Augustine seemed to 
to him the only teachings suitable for weak, fragile, sinful 
humanity. There is a poem ascribed to him purporting to 
be the letter of a husband to his wife; in it the character- 
istics of the times are set forth with a vividness, brevity, and 
power rarely surpassed by poetry in any age: 

‘Non idem status est agris, non urbibus ullis: 
Omniaque in finem precipitata ruunt ; 


Impia confuso sevit discordia mundo, 
Pax abiit terris; ultima quzeque vides.” 
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In such an age, when the tendency of human nature 
seemed wholly evil, and the tendency to righteousness an 
almost miraculous exception, it is not difficult to perceive 
the inspiration of lines like these from Prosper’s long poem, 
‘‘De Ingratis,” directed against the opinions of the semi- 
Pelagians : 


‘Et tamen in sanctos animum cum intendimus actus 
Cum desideriis carnis mens casta repugnat, 
Cum tentatori non cedimus, et per acerbas 
Vexati poenas, illzeso corde manemus ; 
Libertate agimus; sed libertate redempta. 
Cui Deus est rector, summoque ex lumine lumen, 
Si quid enim recti gerimus, Domine, auxiliante 
Te gerimus, tu corda moves, tu vota petentis, 
Quz dare vis, tribuis, servans largita, creansque 
De meritis merita, et cumulans tua dona coronis. 
Non autem hoc curam minui studiumque resolvi 
Virtutum, aut opus ingenii torpere putandum est, 
Quod bona sanctorum tua sunt, et quidquid in illis 
Aut sanum, aut validum est, de te viget, ut videatur 
Nil actura hominis, te cuncta gerente, voluntas. 
Quz sine te quid agit, nisi quo procul exulet, a te? 
Przecipites semper calles, et devia motu 
Ingressura suo; nisi fessam, tu bone, et zegram 
Suscipias, referas, foveas, tuearis, honestes, 
Tunc fiet cursus velox, oculisque videntes. 
Libera libertas, sapiens sapientia justum 
Judicium, et fortis virtus, et sana facultas.” 


Some poems of those early times, though religious in 
their purpose, were strangely fanciful in title or method. 
Aurelius Prudentius (b. 348) composed a series of treatises 
in verse, severally entitled, ‘‘Psychomachia,” ‘‘ Kathemeri- 
non,” ‘‘Peristephanon,” and ‘‘ Apotheosim.” Some critics 
have sought in the ‘‘Psychomachia” a model for the elab- 
orate allegory of Spenser’s ‘‘Faery Queen.” The poems 
of other authors were largely devoted to the history of con- 
temporary or recent times. Perhaps the best example of 
this class was Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus, 
who died about A. D. 600. He was a voluminous writer. 
One passage from his biography of St. Martin of Tours is of 
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interest, because it recites the names of those Christian 
poets whose works were prized in the sixth century: 
‘Primus enim docili distinguens ordine carmen 
Majestatis opus metri canit arte Fuvencus, 
Hinc quoque radiavit lingua Sedudz 
Paucaque perstrinxit florente Orientius ore, 
Martyribusque piis sacra hzec donaria mittens 
Prudens prudenter Prudentius immolat actus, 
Stemmate, corde, fide pollens Paulinus et arte 
Versibus explicerit Martini dogma magistri. 
Sortis apostolicze quze gesta vocantur et actus 
Facundo eloquio vates sulcavit Avator 
Quod sacra explicuit serie genealogus olim, 
Alcimus egregio digressit acumine preesul.”’ 


Among all these there were some who revived not only 
the form but the spirit of classic poetry. Damasus, bishop 
of Rome (d. 384), whose schism with Ursinus has made his 
name prominent in ecclesiastical history, while his intimacy 
with the learned, but arrogant and irascible, Jerome attests 
his claim to literary excellence in an age of priestly igno- 
rance, has left some minor pieces that are distinguished by- 
an almost classic conciseness and vigor. But the man most 
thoroughly imbued with the ancient spirit was Decimus Mag- 
nus Ausonius, who flourished about 379. Though a native 
of Bordeaux, he was so familiar with the ancient literature, 
and had so molded his own style that some critics have 
insisted on placing him among pagan authors. A good 
example of his style is his version of a Greek epigram, 
‘*Venus Armed.” Here it is: 

‘‘ Armatam vidit Venerem Lacedzmone Pallas. 
‘Nunc certemus,’ ait ‘judice vel Paride.’ 
Cui Venus: ‘Armatam tu me, temeraria, temnis 
Quz, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui.’” 

The student, fond of curiosities in literature, is delighted 
with the acrostics, the double acrostics, the enigmas and 
puzzles with which some of these early poets amused their 
readers. The example of Commodian may have contrib- 
uted to render these arts respectable. Some poets showed 
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a fondness for lines that conveyed the same meaning, 
whether read forward or backward. Others indulged in 
elaborate centos. In the fourth century Proba Falconia, a 
lady of remarkable industry, if we may judge from her 
achievements, composed a history of the creation, the del- 
uge, and of Christ, by the use of nearly eight hundred verses 
selected from the works of Virgil. These curiosities, which 
may properly be classed among the vices of literature, were 
a distinguishing mark of decay in the poetic art among the 
Greeks, but once invented, no amount of healthy literary 
sentiment could banish them. 

In the allusions that have already been made in this 
paper to the works of different poets, no attempt has been 
made to discriminate accurately the authors of the first era 
from those of the second. So general and cursory a review 
of a period comprising several centuries, would not require 
this distinctive treatment. There is, however, one small, 
but choice body of literature, belonging entirely to the 
second era, which must be discussed separately. The study 
of Latin among the Saxons of England will always attract 
observation and comment as one of the most interesting 
phenomena of literary history. It is unnecessary to relate 
the story of missionary achievements in the Heptarchy. 
Christianity lighted a sudden glow of genius in the land, 
that lasted for two or three generations, only to go out in 
darkness almost as profound as that of paganism, and all 
the efforts of the great Alfred could renew but a small part 
of the former enthusiasm. The brief period of Anglo-Saxon 
culture is distinguished by many memorable names, but few 
of these are suited to our present purpose. Though the 
names of Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin are as familiar to us 
as any in ancient or modern history, we do not often think 
of them as poets; yet their verses, viewed from the stand- 
point of their own age, are not unworthy of their fame. 
Aldhelm’s allegory of the contest between the virtues and 
vices is as thoroughly worked out and as well sustained as 
any poem of the kind in medizval literature, and his poem 
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in praise of virginity was looked upon with great reverence 
in its day. But he affected enigmas and acrostics, and his 
style was never free from the pretense characteristic of one 
who courted admiration. He is turgid, usually, when he 
aims at sublimity, nor is he ever betrayed into forgetfulness 
of himself. Alcuin furnishes a strong contrast with him. 
The favorite of Charlemagne, as a poet, was pleasing rather 
than impressive. Tormented with disease from the begin- 
ning to the end of his long life, his verses seem to be per- 
meated with an air of valetudinarianism. An example of 
this melancholy turn is found in the concluding verses of the 
address to his cell: 
‘*Nil manet zternum, nil immutabile vere est, 
Obscurat sacrum nox tenebrosa diem. 
Decutit et flores subito hyems frigida pulchros ; 
Perturbat placidum et tristior aura mare. 
Quz campis cervos agitabat sacra juventus 
Incumbit fessos nunc baculo senior. 
Nos miseri, cur te fugitivum mundus amamus ? 
Tu fugis a nobis semper ubique ruens.” 

Much of Alcuin’s poetry is disfigured by the flattery 
which is served up to Charlemagne without moderation, but 
his numbers are always smooth and flowing. In point 
of technical skill and the power of fancy both he and Ald- 
helm surpass Bede. Still the poems of the latter deserve 
more praise than they have usually received. His highest 
merit is his simplicity. Whether he wrote in prose or verse 
his first thought seems to have been the service due his 
own age. Doubtless the subjects of his poems would render 
them uninteresting to the students of the present day, but 
there are touches of nature in him that evoke the earnest 
sympathy of those who read him. The most elaborate 
of his poetical efforts was the ‘‘ Life of St. Cuthbert.” This 
production is not united and continuous, however, for it is 
made up of little narratives of incidents said to have occurred 
in the life of the bishop of Lindisfarne. Most of the tales 
surpass the credulity of an age like the present, but the 
simplicity and directness with which they are told goes to 
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how that Bede was convinced of their truth. If it were 
possible, it would be a worthy labor to trace the medizval 
tales of saints and martyrs to their origin, and to show how 
innumerable fables grouped themselves about the personality 


sionally a story is found that seems capable of analysis into 
its elements. Such is the second of these tales of Bede. 
It is a simple narrative of Cuthbert’s sufferings when a child 
from a swelling at the knee. One day, while he lay moan- 
. ing in pain, a horseman clothed in white garments came to 
him, stroked the part and ordered a simple application, 
which produced an instant cure. Surely the old Saxons 
had heard of something like this before. They had, per- 
haps, forgotten the pagan chant describing the cure of 

Balder’s colt: 


“‘Then Wodan charmed him, 
As he well could do; 
Both wrench of bone, and wrench of blood, and wrench of limb, 
Bone to bone, 
Blood to blood, 
Limb to limb, 
As if they were glued together.” 


But they were conversant with the same charm in a 
form better suited to the new religion, one which afterwards 
took this disguise in old English: 


“The Lord rade 
The foal slade; 
He lighted, 
And he righted ; 
Set joint to joint, 
Bone to bone, 
And sinew to sinew; 
‘ Heal in the Holy Ghost’s name.’” 


How easily fancies, which at first are but vague and 
general in their meaning, come to be associated with names 
and persons, let our own every-day experience testify. That 
in a credulous age many such fancies should have been 
attached to the name of a man like Cuthbert is not difficult 
to apprehend; but it is difficult to believe that they could 


of men famous for their sufferings or their sanctity. Occa- - 
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have been originated by an honest and candid man of learn- 
ing such as Bede certainly was. One of the best of these 
poems is the first, which is, in fact, a sort of prologue to all 
the rest. The story is, briefly, that.Cuthbert, when a boy, 
was rebuked, by a comrade who foresaw his destiny, for levity 
unsuited to one who was to become the religious leader of 
his people. In this little tale there is no need of sounding 
words. It need be told only in plain phrases suited to the 
understanding of those who were to read it. The state 
of Latinity considered, the author has expressed his fable in 
very creditable hexameters. Attention should be directed 
to one verse in particular, since it betrays the genuine love 
cherished by the poet for nature as she was exhibited in the 
fields about his Northumbrian home. Aldhelm would have. 
plied you with epithets and metaphors until he demonstrated 
that his love for nature was a pretense; Alcuin would have 
wearied you with long descriptions of gardens and orchards, 
but Bede gives a picture in a single line: 
‘Forte vago gracilis dum gramine luderet ztas.”’ 

If we suppose ‘‘vago” to mean merely agztated, we have 
such a picture as could occur only to one studiously ob- 
servant of things in nature. The poet sees the grass shaken 
by the gambols of the lads. But if one has ever seen the 
tall grass of a meadow waving under a sudden gust of wind, 
he will perceive a still finer meaning in the phrase, ‘‘vago 
gramine.”’ To one looking upon it, the grass might seem to: 
to be actually wandering away. Pictures, such as this, be- 
long to true poetry, not less than stories of the deaths of 
heroes, or the description of wild scenes amid forests, crags, 
and mountains. This love for nature is exhibited more at 
large in two eclogues, one of which relates the quarrel be- 
tween Spring and Winter concerning the cuckoo, and 
the other the death of the cuckoo, but it is not alto- 
gether certain that these pretty dialogues in verse should 
be attributed to the monk of Weremouth. Neverthe- 
less, one can not read them without picturing to himself 
the peasant-priest as he walked through the wide domain. 
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of St. Peter’s monastery, intent upon his studies, yet awake 
to all the wholesome pleasures that such a life as his could 
bring to him. His pedantry seems as proper to him as the 
priestly robes he wore. The simplicity and purity of his 
thoughts give grace to the rude lines in which they are ex- 
pressed. Pictured thus in his walks, or in his study, his 
figure seems one of the most attractive which the Dark 
Ages have left for us to look upon. The more we study 
him the more we are pleased with his quiet manners, his 
studious contentment, his unambitious industry; the more 
certain we become that we stand in the presence of a man 
whose genius would have shone brightly in an age of the 
highest culture. Nor do we need the help of any legend to 
account for the title of venerable, when applied to such a 
man. The respect which succeeding scholars must have 
felt for a man so self-contained, so thoughtful, so earnest, 
so devout, could have been expressed by no other word. 

After the Saxon illumination had lost its brightness, the 
literature of Europe went from bad to worse for full three 
centuries. Latin poetry was, indeed, cultivated by many 
here and there, but even the generosity of Polycarp Leyser 
is put to a strain in defending its quality. Hallam tells us 
that the study of classical literature was dreaded as a mark 
of impiety. The year 1000 was fixed upon as the date for 
the destruction of the world. Mere earthly knowledge was 
of small moment to those who looked forward to the Judg- 
ment Day as if it must come to-morrow. When that dreaded 
epoch passed without calamity, the nations breathed more 
freely ; enthusiasm took the place of hopeless superstition 
in religion. The scholar took heart along with his fellow- 
men; the events of history followed each other with rapidity 
and the narrative gathered interest as it proceeded ; if learn- 
ing moved with less haste its victories were earned at a less 
cost. The story of that wonderful revival which quickened 
every mind in Christendom is one too long to be told here, 
even were it novel to the reader; for it involves the study 
of the national and international life in Europe, the origin 
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and history of the crusades, and the analysis of the prose 
as well as the poetry of three centuries. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to observe the effect of these outward 
changes on the writers of Latin verse. That they began 
to feel the rivalry of those who strove to give literary 
expression to the vulgar languages of the world is plain 
from a single passage of the German Gunther, whose Latin 
was so highly prized in later times that Melancthon felt it 
an honor to become one of his editors. It is an implied 
defense of Latin verse. ‘‘If all the rest is wanting,” said 
he, ‘‘I have this to recommend me to fame, I have not 
given to vulgar notoriety the Pierides, who, after hiding for 
many ages, condescended at last to come forth from the 
inclosure of their ancient homes; nor would I have done so, 
even though I had hoped to restore the splendor of ancient 
song, or to stir up the sluggish poets of our day.” 

As a favorable specimen of the innumerable epics pro- 
duced during the crusades, Hallam has selected these lines 
from the eighth book of the Philippis, William Brito’s 
tribute to the memory of Philip Augustus, of France: 


“‘Solverat interea zephyris melioribus annum 
Frigore depulso, veris tepor, et renovari 
Cceperat et viridi gremio juvenescere tellus ; 
Cum Rhea leta Jovis rideret ad oscula mater 
Cum jam post tergum Phryxi vectore relicto 
Solis Agenorei premeret rota terga juvenci.” 


But though all the poems relating to the crusades and 
to the exploits of the princes of Europe in those ages are 
capable of arousing much interest in the mind of the reader, 
yet he need not fear criticism who places them generally, 
in point of merit, below the works which are confessedly 
classic imitations. The heroic deeds of which the latter 
treat are so far removed that the author even in that rude 
and careless age, can not fail of a proper perspective. It 
is for this reason that the poem of Joseph of Exeter, on 
the Trojan war, written late in the reign of Henry II of 
England, has a special claim to pre-eminence. The poet is 
sometimes called Devonius, on account of his birthplace, 
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but is best known by the name of Iscanus, derived from 
Iscan, the place where he studied. In his time the Greek 
epos was very little studied, and it is not much to be won- 
dered at that for centuries after the work of Iscanus was 
completed it was supposed by the scholars of Europe to 
belong to the later Roman literature. The poem, as Cam- 
den attests, was frequently published under the name of 
Cornelius Nepos. To this evidence of the uncritical spirit 
of those days must be added the fact that the author him- 
self, rejecting Homer as utterly unworthy of credit, drew 
the materials for his work from the forgery attributed to 
Dares, the Phrygian. ‘‘Come now,” says he, ‘‘and I will 
tell you a wonderful thing, which is nevertheless true; for 
the Phrygian seer, an eye-witness, presents a trustworthy 
account of the war. Fable is a thing he is altogether 
ignorant of. With a mind conscious of the truth, he wrote 
long before the poet who delighted in fictions.” 

The fact that Iscanus chose the ‘‘ Fall of Troy” as the 
subject of his poem is one of those proofs repeated from 
age to age of the hold which the sacred history of Greece 
has had upon all succeeding ages down to the present time. 
Homer, and the events which he relates, stand next in point 
of interest and influence to the Bible. The reason is one 
not far to seek; for, if in the Scriptures we have the reve- 
lation of God to man, we have in the Greek epic a revela- 
tion only second in importance, that of man to himself. 
Human art, human wisdom, human power—these are the 
things foreshadowed in the myths of Greece. Even the 
youth perceives this dimly as he stumbles through Homer; 
he is conscious of a new mental stimulus besides the mere 
discipline of translation. He interests himself in the study 
of art, in criticism, in history, in poetry—things which had 
previously gained but a trifling share of his attention. We 
may well believe that Iscanus lacked the training necessary 
to read Homer, and thus charitably account for his par- 
tiality to the supposititious Dares. His poem is divided into 
six books, In order to show how the invasion of the Trojan 
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territory was brought about, he begins with the expedition 
of the Argonauts, details the incidents of the voyage, the 
return of the heroes, the inhospitality of the Phrygians, the 
destruction of the early Troy in the time of Laomedon, and 
the capture of Hesione. In the second book, Priam, having 
succeeded to the throne, sends embassadors to recover 
Hesione, but without success, and Paris offers to retaliate 
upon the Greeks by the abduction of Helen. To prove 
that he urges an enterprise possible of achievement, he 
relates the story of his arbitration among the three beauties 
of Olympus. The third book foretells the end of Troy, 
details the circumstances attending the abduction of Helen, 
the subsequent gathering of the Grecian forces under the 
walls of the doomed city; and the succeeding books present, 
in a rapid and not uninteresting style, the story of the long 
conflict. At the close the poet abruptly addresses his book 
in words indicative of a life not free from literary rivalry: 
‘*Live, my book, and flourish; if any shall injure thee, learn 
that no achievement is above envy; when adverse murmurs 
turn sarcastic smiles upon thee, when the envious desire to 
wound thee with profane tongues, mayest thou be worthy to 
be envied, since envy wounds the best. The present feeds 
it, only the last age shall destroy it.” 

Iscanus was one of those who accompanied Richard the 
Lion-hearted on his expedition to the Holy Land. He had, 
in his poem on the destruction of Troy, urged Henry II 
to join the crusade, and upon his return to England he cele- 
brated the exploits of Richard in a poem entitled ‘‘ Anti- 
ocheide,”’ of which but a fragment has descended to us. 
That fragment is of special interest for the reason that Ten- 
nyson has taken from it the motto of his idyls of the king, 
‘‘Flos regum Arthurus.” The verses are not unattractive 
in themselves: 


“‘Hinc celebri fato, felici claruit ortu 

Flos regum Arthurus, cujus tum facta stupori 
Non micuere minus; totos quod in aure voluptas 
Et populo plaudente favor. Quacunque priorum 
Inspice; Pelleum commendat fama tyrannum, 
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Pagina Czsareos loquitur Romana triumphos, 
Alcidem domitis attollit gloria monstris ; 

Sed nec pinctum coryli, nec sidera solem 
Equant; Annales Latios Grajosque revolve, 
Prisca parum nescit zqualem postera nullum 
Exhibitura dies; Reges supereminet omnes 
Solus; przeteritis melior, majorque futuris.” 

A remarkable contrast to Iscanus was presented in the 
same century by Walter de Mapes, the archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, whom Mathias, in the ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,” calls 
the ‘‘Anacreon of the twelfth century,” and characterizes 
by that venomous phrase of Pope, ‘‘a decent priest where 
monkeys were the gods.’’ To prove his remarks he quotes 
the lines: 

“Mihi sit propositum in taberna mori; 
Vinum sit oppositum morientis ori; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 

But there was much more of Archilochus than Anacreon 
in de Mapes. Most of his poems were written in the jin- 
gling meters popular in medieval times. They stick in the 
memory by the very quality of their rhythm. A better 
method of satirizing the age could not well have been de- 
vised. The poet was conscious of this, for he has devoted 
many of his pieces to severe criticism of the corruptions 
in the Church. So painful were these strictures, and yet 
so just, that the historians of the Catholic Church have en- 
deavored, at different times, to show that they were not the 
work of de Mapes, but of some less important person. In 
most cases these efforts have been altogether nugatory. 
If we had nothing except his ‘‘Complaint to the Pope” we 
should rest assured that bold words were spoken in those 
days. These stanzas will serve to indicate his purpose: 

Sed quis sum qui ausim loqui, 
Coram tanto quis ego, qui 
Sano fretus capite ? 

Rodo pravos in aperto, 

Vox clamantis in deserto: 


Rectas vias facite. 
Quid desertum nisi mundus? 
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Mundus quidem sed immundus, 
Quia munda respuit, 

Sed desertum doci dolet 

Nam quod fructum dare solet, 
Ecce prorsus aruit. 


Quis solebat in przlatis 
Germinare largitatis, 

Et pudoris flosculos ; 

Tali partu destitutum, 
Gramen affert non virtutum, 
Sed spinas et tribulos. 


Qui sunt spinz tribulique? 

Qui pastores przlatique ? 
Amatores, muneris. 

Qui non pascant, sed pascantur, 
Non a pasco derivantur, 

Sed a pascor, pasceris. 


Blandos amant, et bilingues, 
Canes muti, tauri pingues, 
Gigantium fraterculi 

Qui thesauros coacervant, 

Non dispergunt, sed observant 
Ut pupillam oculi. 

This paper may well be brought to a close with the 
account of these two English poets, in whom are seen some 
glimmerings of the dawn of modern life. For it was de- 
signed only to renew in our minds the knowledge that 
literature having a living purpose and a real value in the 
education of the world was created out of a language from 
which the original vitality had departed. There is but one 
such phenomenon in the whole field of human thought, and 
it certainly deserves more careful study than it has ever 
received. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
AN ADDRESS 


PREPARED FOR THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
DENNISON UNIVERSITY, JUNE, 1881. 


BY E. THRESHER, LL. D. 


Tue founding of Granville Literary and Theological 
Institution, fifty years ago, was not a solitary event, having 
no historical connection with antecedent events. It owes 
its origin and its character, in the providence of God, 
remotely to a revival of learning among Baptist people in 
the American Colonies, about 1756, and immediately to a 
more recent revival of learning and to the necessities of 
Baptist people in Ohio in 1831. In speaking of revivals 
of learning in the Baptist denomination, I shall consider 
them as being both the fruit of Christianity and the hand- 
maid to Christianity. 

The Baptists had no school of learning for one hundred 
and seventeen years after the formation ofa Baptist Church 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1639, the first Baptist Church 
organized on the continent of America. Their earliest 
school was an academy, established at Hopewell, New Jersey, 
in 1756. After a few years, this was merged in Rhode 
Island College, now Brown University, and opened for 
instruction at Warren, Rhode Island, in 1764, but removed 
to Providence in 1770. 

The lateness of the day in which the attention of Bap- 
tists was directed to schools of learning can be accounted 
for only by the peculiarity of their condition. Their senti- 
ments were unpopular; but few had embraced them. In 
the line of dissent they were quite in advance, both of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth and the Puritans of Boston—particu- 
larly of the latter. The Baptists believed in the largest meas- 
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ure of civil and religious liberty; that the free suffrages of 
a majority of the people constituted the only legitimate 
basis of civil government; that the civil magistrate could 
not rightly interfere to prevent the free discharge of a Chris- 
tian duty, nor compel to the performance of a supposed 
Christian duty; that the only proper relation subsisting be- 
tween the Church and the state was, that the civil magis- 
trate should protect every citizen in the free discharge of 
his Christian duties, provided such observance did not inter- 
fere with the equal rights of another; and that the sacred 
Scriptures were the only and all-sufficient guide in matters 
of religion. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of their sentiments 
which, in this country, at the present day, are universally 
acknowledged to be just, they were subjected to great per- 
secution; a persecufion of such severity that they were 
compelled to flee beyond the boundaries of civil government 
into the wilderness, where they purchased of the natives a 
domain in which they might establish a civil government, 
founded upon their own principles, and in which there should 
be allowed the utmost freedom to worship God. Although 
they became an independent colony by letters patent from 
the British crown they were still subjected, to some extent, 
to persecution by the other colonies, who regarded their 
government as a dangerous experiment. And they were 
subjected also to many hardships and great privations 
incident to a new country, and to colonial dependence, 
of which the present generation can have no adequate con- 
ception. The church in Providence worshiped for sixty 
years in the open air or in private dwellings. Their first house 
of worship was in the form of a hay-cap, with a hole in 
the roof for the smoke to escape from a wood fire built in 
the center. Nor were there any public buildings, during 
this period, of any kind for holding meetings for civil and 
political purposes, such meetings being held in the open 
air. The success of the early Baptists in their attempts to 
establish a free government was complete, as is attested by 
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the honorable place now held by the State of Rhode Island 
among the States of our happy Union. 

In due time the Baptists of Rhode Island and of New 
England, and in all the colonies, were called upon by the 
ordering of divine Providence to do something more than 
to defend themselves as subjects of a spiritual kingdom 
against civil encroachments. They felt called upon by their 
divine Lord to do something for the enlargement of his 
kingdom—called to a more active obedience in propagating 
his Gospel. It was a grand achievement to establish a free 
government and a free Church, but God had in view some- 
thing better still. He was making preparation for a wider 
diffusion of his Gospel. He had manifestly chosen the 
American continent as a theater on which, in coming time, 
he purposed to display the richest wonders of his grace. 
Nor did he tarry until the struggle for independence was 
passed, in which all the American colonies were to be 
united, and as the result of which a great nation was to be 
born in a day. There must be a preparation for this terrible 
conflict, and he must secure that which should be achieved 
to himself. As Christ sent forth his chosen disciples ‘* be- 
fore his face into every city and village whither he himself 
would come,”’ so God sent forth, about 1740, from across 
the water, his chosen servant, George Whitefield, who passed 
through the land as an angel having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach, and whose preaching was attended by a great and 
wide-spread religious awakening. So manifestly was the 
Spirit of God poured out that his saving influences were 
felt throughout the land—in places even where neither the 
voice of Whitefield nor of other godly ministers, who joined 
him as itinerant preachers, had ever been heard. This 
was the case especially among the German Reformed and 
Mennonite Churches in the interior of Pennsylvania, whose 
Churches had fallen into a dead formality, and were filled 
with unbelievers; also in Virginia, where men were known 
to travel sixty miles through the wilderness to hear the apos- 
tolic David Thomas preach. 
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Whitefield, though a Calvinistic Methodist, was cordially 
received by Baptists, and often preached in their churches, 
In the awakening that followed his preaching they largely 
participated, and it became the means of a great increase 
to the denomination. At this period Baptists were found 
in small numbers in what is now known as the New England 
and Middle States, and as far south as Charleston, South 
Carolina,* but their entire number did not exceed thirty-six 
churches and three thousand communicants. In conse- 
quence of the tolerant laws of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, Baptists, in considerable numbers, had been attracted 
to these colonies from New England and from England, 
Ireland, and Wales. In the last named countries the Bap- 
tists had attained to considerable strength. The Philadel- 


*The first Baptist church in the Southern States of which we have any 
record was formed in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1683, by a colony of Bap- 
tists from the province of Maine, driven from New England by persecution. 
It was soon considerably strengthened by the arrival of a number of Bap- 
tists from England. It had a varied experience of prosperity and adver- 
sity, so that at the end of something more than half a century it had 
become greatly reduced in numbers, ‘*This ancient community,” says 
Benedict, ‘*experienced scenes of great affliction and trouble, so that only 
one man and two women were found on the list of communicants when 
Whitefield first visited Charleston. This dilapidated church shared largely 
in the revival which followed the evangelical labors of that great reformer, 
and from that time to the present it has been a strong and prosper- 
ous body.” 

This church has had for its pastors such men as Oliver Hart, Richard 
Furman, D. D., William T. Brantley, D. D., and Bazil Manley, D. D. 
Both Furman and Brantley continued in the pastorate until their death. 
Mr. Hart, the intimate friend of President Manning, became pastor in 
1750, and continued in office for thirty years, until driven from his post by 
the war of the Revolution. 

The first Baptist church in Pennsylvania was gathered at Cold Spring, 
Berks County, by Rev. Thomas Dungan, a Baptist minister from Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1684. Mr. Dungan baptized and ordained Elias Keach, 
son of the distinguished Benjamin Keach, of London. A colony of Bap- 
tists arrived in Pennsylvania from Wales, in 1686, and settled in Lower 
Dublin, near Philadelphia. This colony of Welsh Baptists, with some 
other persons baptized by Mr. Keach, were constituted into a church at 
Lower Dublin in 1689. A third church was formed in Philadelphia, in 
1698, composed mostly of members of Baptist churches from London and 
other parts of England. 
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phia Association was formed as early as 1707, and at the 
formation of the academy at Hopewell in 1756, was mani- 
festly the seat of influence in the Baptist denomination on 
this side of the water. By associating together in council 
they had learned to act in concert, and were early engaged 
in domestic missions. It was their habit to employ their 
licensed preachers as itinerant missionaries, who traversed 
the country from Philadelphia southward to Charleston, 
South Carolina, and northward as far as the British prov- 
inces. They had adopted the London Confession of Faith, 
which evinced their soundness in doctrinal belief. Our 
churches in New England being unassociated, lacked a 
desirable uniformity ; and, partaking in some measure of a 
general apostasy which had prevailed in New England for 
half a century in other denominations, were tending to 
unsoundness in doctrinal belief. Isaac Backus, our histo- 
rian, writing to a London correspondent about the time 
Rhode Island College was established, and speaking of the 
New England Baptists, says they had but two ministers who 
had received a classical education, and that they ‘‘ were not 
clear in the doctrines of grace.”’ 

The preaching of Whitefield had caused a division in the 
Presbyterian denomination. At the time of his appearing 
among them they had, in this country, only the Phila- 
delphia synod. A part of the synod sympathized’ with 
Whitefield and a part violently opposed, which caused the 
division. The part sympathizing with Whitefield withdrew, 
and formed the New York synod. This branch of the 
Presbyterian Church proceeded, as early as 1746, to estab- 
lish what is now known as Princeton College, the primary 
object of which was the education of their ministry, and 
filled all the chairs of instruction with their ablest and most 
godly men. 

The Baptist academy at Hopewell was organized under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Association, having for its 
primary object the education of young men hopeful for the 
Christian ministry. The efforts of the association in estab- 
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lishing a school of learning seem to have beén attended 
with a remarkable increase of the denomination. The 
association was in the habit of corresponding with Baptist 
ministers of London; and, in writing to them in 1762, they 
say, ‘‘Our numbers in these parts multiply, for when we 
had the pleasure of writing to you in 1754 there were but 
nine churches in our association, yet now there are twenty- 
nine. Some of these churches are now destitute, but we 
have a prospect of a supply partly from an academy lately 
set up.” 

We invite particular attention to this school of learning, 
both as an academy in New Jersey and as a college in 
Rhode Island; to their origin and to the fruits which they 
bore. They were manifestly the offspring of Christianity, 
and in their fruitage they became eminently helpful to Chris- 
tianity. They were baptized in the spirit of a religious 
revival. They were the first begotten of a noble lineage. 
In character they were neither New England nor Southern, 
neither English nor Irish nor Welsh, but a desirable combi- 
nation of all these nationalities in their happiest character- 
istics. In doctrinal belief their founders were neither hyper- 
Calvinists nor low Arminians; nor were they in their tone 
of religious character exclusively Baptistic, but happily 
modified by the best style of Presbyterianism. 

It is more than probable that the thought of establish- 
ing a school of higher learning for the education of their 
youths was first suggested to the founders of Hopewell 
Academy by a provision made by Thomas Hollis, a wealthy 
merchant of London, for the education of Baptist ministers 
in the American Colonies. Mr. Hollis, as early as 1719, 
made a perpetual provision in Harvard College for the educa- 
tion of ten young men annually, stipulating only in regard to 
their denominational character, that none should be refused 
on account of their belief in adult baptism. And subse- 
quently Mr. Hollis endowed in the same college two profes- 
sorships. In writing to one of the trustees of the college he 
thus alludes to his correspondence with his Baptist brethren: 
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‘‘T have given some intimation to. the Baptist churches 
in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys of my design in your col. 
lege. They have many churches and preachers among 
them by accounts sent me. If any from these parts now or 
hereafter make application to your college, I beseech them 
(the college) to show kindness to such, and stretch their 
charity a little.” Mr. Hollis, on another occasion, writing 
to the treasurer of the college, having alluded to his endow- 
ments, says: ‘‘ The whole design hereof being for the glory 
of God and the good of precious souls, may the blessed 
Lord accept and succeed it. So prays Thomas Hollis.’’* 

During the few years of the continuance of the school 
in New Jersey no less than eighteen ministers of the Gospel 
received the rudiments of their education in it, most of 
whom became eminently useful. Among them were James 
Manning, Hezekiah Smith, Samuel Jones, David Thomas, 
Isaac Skillman, John Gano, and Samuel Stillman, names 
familiar in Baptist history. Manning and Smith graduated 
at Princeton College, where they enjoyed the highest literary 
and religious advantages the country afforded. Samuel 
Jones graduated at Pennsylvania University, and became 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Lower Dublin, where, serv- 
ing in the two-fold capacity of pastor and preceptor, he 
taught for many years an academy at which a large number 
of Baptist ministers received the rudiments of their educa- 
tion. Jones and Manning were the principal agents in 


*In 1719 Thomas Hollis commenced his benefactions to Harvard Col- 
lege, in books for the library and moneys for the assistance of pious young 
men destined for the Christian ministry. His motives in the bestowment 
of these bounties are thus described in a letter to Dr. Coleman, one of the 
trustees of the college: ‘* After forty years diligent application to mercan- 
tile business, my God, whom I serve, has mercifully succeeded my endeav- 
ors, and with my increase has inclined my heart to a proportionate distribu- 
tion. I have credited the promise, ‘He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord,’ and have found it verified in this life.” 

‘From this time,” says President Quincy, ‘‘his bounties flowed towards 
the college in a continuous stream, enlarging its beneficiary fund, increasing 
its library, and at last concentrating in the establishment of two professor 
ships, one of Divinity and the other of Mathematics and Natural Phil- 
osophy.” (History of Harvard College, Vol. I, page 232.) 
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establishing Rhode Island College. Hezekiah Smith and 
Isaac Skillman, classmates with Manning, followed him to 
New England as preachers of the Gospel. Smith became 
pastor of a church in Haverhill, which he was instrumental 
in gathering as the fruit of a great revival vouchsafed to 
him. Skillman became pastor of the Second Baptist Church, 
in Boston. Samuel Stillman also followed Manning to 
New England, and became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, in Boston. Stillman was a native of Philadelphia, 
and received the rudiments of his early education at Hope 
well; but in early youth he removed with his parents to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where, under the ministry of 
the pious and gifted Oliver Hart, formerly from Pennsyl- 
vania, he was converted, and under whose fostering care 
was led into the Christian ministry. It is a noticeable coin- 
cidence that Smith-and Stillman received ordination in 
Charleston at the same time. Smith was a native of Long 
Island, converted under the ministry of John Gano, and 
licensed by his Church to preach the Gospel. While under 
appointment by the Philadelphia Association as a missionary 
to the Southern States, Smith, being a licentiate, met Still- 
man, with whom he was to be so intimately associated dur- 
ing a long professional life, and both are inducted into the 
sacred office by the imposition of the same hands. 

A majority of the graduates of Hopewell entered the 
ministry without any further literary preparation, and most 
of them became eminently useful ministers. David Thomas 
became a pioneer preacher in Maryland and Virginia. He 
was really the founder of the Baptist denomination in Vir- 
ginia. John Gano became an eminently useful minister, 
serving the Philadelphia Association for a season as a mis- 
sionary in North Carolina. He subsequently became pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in the city of New York, 
which he was chiefly instrumental in gathering, and which 
he served for twenty-six years, except an absence of a few 
years as chaplain in the army of the Revolution. In 1788 
Mr. Gano emigrated to the State of Kentucky. He was 
the father of Stephen Gano, who was chiefly instrumental 
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in organizing at Columbia (Cincinnati) the first Baptist 
church in Ohio, while on his way to visit his father in Ken- 
tucky.* Stephen Gano succeeded President Manning as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Providence, Rhode’ 
Island, which he served for thirty-six years. 

The Philadelphia Association (the first Baptist Asso- 
ciation formed in America) was constituted, as I have 
remarked, in 1707. The Charleston Association, which was 
an emanation of, and in full fellowship with, the Philadel- 
phia Association, embracing all the Baptist churches in the 
Southern States, was formed in 1751. The Warren Asso- 
ciation, which embraced all the churches in the New 
England States, was formed in 1767. Manning and Smith 
and Stillman were chiefly instrumental in the formation of 
the Warren Association. In this undertaking they had the 
warmest sympathy and the fullest co-operation of the two 
other associations already formed. And it is noteworthy 
that these three associations, embracing the entire Baptist 
denomination, were accustomed at their annual sessions to 
pass a resolve recommending that an annual collection be 
taken for the benefit of Rhode Island College by every 
Baptist church in America. 

The foundations of Hollis in Harvard College for the 
promotion of theological learning and the establishment of 
the academy at Hopewell some thirty-four years later, the 
avowed object of which was the better education of the min- 
istry in Baptist churches, and its gravitation to Rhode Island 
some eight years later in the establishment of the college, 
have exerted a wide-spread and far-reaching influence on the 
Baptist denomination in these United States. Their in- 
fluence is clearly traceable through successive generations 
down to the present time. Mr. Hollis created foundations 
for the education of young men in Harvard College because 
it was his only alternative. The Baptists had no college of 
their own. He was by no means ignorant of the hostility 
of feeling which the government of the college cherished 


* David Thomas followed his early associate, John Gano, to Kentucky 
in 1790. 
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towards Baptist sentiments. ‘‘ Attached,” says President 
Quincy, himself a Unitarian, in his history of Harvard Col- 
lege, ‘‘to his Baptist faith with a firmness which admitted 
neither concealment nor compromise, he selected for the 
object of his extraordinary bounties an institution in which 
he knew those of his faith were regarded with dread by 
some and with detestation by others; and where he had 
reason to think, as he averred, that the very portrait of a 
Baptist would be the subject of insult.”’** This hostility, 
of which Mr. Quincy so frankly speaks, doubtless hastened 
the formation of a college by the Baptists in the free gov- 
ernment of Rhode Island. 

The establishment of Rhode Island College constituted 
an era in the history of the Baptist denomination. Its uni- 
fying influence was amazingly great. The college gave a 
new type of character to the denomination, which it retains 
to this day, both in doctrinal belief and in methods of evan- 
gelization. Manning and Smith and Stillman were truly evan- 
gelical in their doctrinal belief, and at the same time they 
were eminently practical in their preaching. The ministry of 
each was attended by frequent revivals of religion. As 
early as 1774 President Manning’s ministry was attended by 
a revival, in which one hundred and four were added to the 
First Baptist Church in Providence. Mr. Smith, of Haver- 
hill, extended his labors into the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire; Manning and Stillman into the interior of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, frequently attending asso- 
ciations, ordinations, and the constitution of churches. 

For more than half a century after its formation Rhode 
Island College was the only institution of learning under 
the control of the Baptist denomination. Meanwhile, the 
denomination increased with great rapidity, so that, at the 
formation of our Triennial Convention for Foreign Mis- 
sions, in 1814, just fifty years after the founding of the 
college, the denomination was estimated to number two 
hundred thousand communicants. 


* History of Harvard College, Vol I, page 233. 
Vor. III, No. 11.—35 
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Dr. Manning, in writing to Dr. Rippon, of London, in 
1784, two years after the close of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, after giving an account of numerous revivals of re- 
ligion which had recently occurred in our Churches in differ- 
ent parts of the country, adds: ‘‘Our churches appear to 
stand steadfast in the doctrines of grace; and, indeed, the 
Baptist churches are left almost alone in defending them 
against Arminians and Universalists, as our brethren of 
other denominations who are sound appear much discour- 
aged; and I believe I may say in truth that the Baptist 
society in America increases more rapidly than any other 
denomination; but, ‘in general, we are the poor of this 
world. God grant that we may be rich in faith.” 

These fifty years were very eventful in our denomina- 
tional affairs as well as in our national history. The Amer- 
ican people, in 1776, just twelve years after the formation 
of the college, flew to arms in the defense of their liberties, 
and in that fearful struggle every resource of the nation 
was called into requisition. All professions and pursuits 
were abandoned, except such as the new order of things 
demanded. Instruction in the college was suspended from 
1777 to 1782, and its buildings were occupied as barracks 
for American soldiers. Manning and Howell, the only 
members of the faculty,* were both sent to Congress as 
Representatives from Rhode Island. The Baptists, as a 
people, were eminently prepared by their principles and 
their habits to enter with much ardor into the defense of 
their liberties. No class of the American people partici- 
pated, it is believed, more universally in that conflict for 
national independence than did the Baptists.t Many of 


* Howell was fitted for college at Hopewell Academy, and graduated 
at Princeton College two years after Manning. 

tThe Baptists of New England memorialized the first Colonial Con- 
gress on the subject of their grievances, and appointed Isaac Backus their 
agent to present the same in person, and introduced him by an expression 
of the following patriotic sentiments: 

‘* HONORED GENTLEMEN,—As the anti-Pedobaptists in New England 
are most heartily concerned for the preservation and defense of the rights 
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our most esteemed and most useful ministers entered the 
service as chaplains, while most of our members bore arms. 
The result was a universal dispersion which, so to speak, 
broke up the local habitation of the denomination. The 
excellent and gifted John Gano, pastor of the church in 
New York city, when he entered the army as chaplain, left 
his church with more than two hundred members, and, when 
returning to them at the close of the war, found only 
thirty-six members. This dispersion, however, resulted in 
the furtherance of the Gospel. Our members, from prin- 
ciple and from their habits of active participation in Chris- 
tian duties, in which they had been trained in their respective 
churches, were prepared to go everywhere into our great 
national domain, which had been given to us as a result of 
the war, preaching the Word.* 

The convention of 1814, to which I have alluded, con- 
stituted another era in the history of the Baptist denomina- 


and privileges of this country, and are deeply affected by the encroach- 
ments upon the same which have lately been made by the British Parliament, 
and are willing to unite with our dear countrymen vigorously to pursue 
every prudent measure for relief, so we would beg leave to say, that 
as a distinct denomination of Protestants we conceive that we have an equal 
claim to charter-rights with the rest of our fellow-subjects, and yet have 
long been denied the free and full enjoyment of those rights as to the sup- 
port of religious worship. Therefore we, the elders and brethren of twenty 
Baptist churches, met in association at Medfield, twenty miles from Bos- 
ton, September 24, 1774, have unanimously chosen and sent unto you the 
reverend and beloved Mr. Isaac Backus, as an agent to lay our case, in 
these respects, before you, or otherwise to use all the prudent means he 
can for our relief.” (Gould’s Life of Manning, page 236.) 

*It is an admitted historical fact that the influence of the Baptists 
secured religious freedom to the people of this country by causing to be 
inserted in the Constitution of the United States those memorable words, 
**Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’”” They memorialized the Colonial 
Congress, and caused their petition to be presented in person by their 
agent, Isaac Backus. A conference was held on the evening of October 14, 
1774, in Congress Hall, numerously attended by members of Congress and 
other gentlemen favorable to the Baptist cause, from New England, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in which the subject of the memorial was freely 
discussed. ‘‘The conference was opened by Mr. Manning, who made a 
short speech, and then read the memorial which he had drawn up.” 
(Gould’s Life of Manning, page 237.) 
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tion, and was followed by a great revival of learning. We 
were called upon in a most significant manner, by the order- 
ing of divine Providence, to engage in the work of foreign 
missions, which required vast resources in pecuniary means 
as well as much learning in our ministry. Adoniram Jud- 
son, a learned and gifted graduate of our university at 
Providence, from a deep conviction of duty, had been led 
to consecrate his life to the ministry of the Gospel among 
the heathen; and being now already on heathen shores, and 
having, by an earnest study of the Scriptures, embraced 
Baptist sentiments, appeals to the Baptists of America to 
accept him as a missionary among the heathen in the Bur- 
man Empire. By this event the Baptists were called 
together from all parts of the country to consider this mat- 
ter, and the business in hand naturally led to a general 
survey of the resources of the denomination, the result of 
which was the discovery of a great deficiency of learning in 
our ministry, and a consequent revival of learning, made 
necessary both by the wants of our churches at home and 
the demand for competent men to go abroad. Brown Uni- 
versity had contributed handsomely to our wealth of learn- 
ing in the ministry. The first graduating class in 1768, 
consisting of seven members, furnished three Baptist minis- 
ters: William Rogers, from Rhode Island, fitted for college 
by a Congregational minister in Grafton, Massachusetts, 
settled in Philadelphia, and became one of the most distin- 
guished men of his times; Charles Thompson, from New 
Jersey, fitted for college at Hopewell Academy, succeeded 
Dr. Manning as pastor at Warren, whose ministry at War- 
ren, and in other churches mostly in Massachusetts, was 
attended with remarkable revivals of religion; William 
Williams, son of a Welsh Baptist minister in Pennsylvania, 
fitted for college at Hopewell, settled in Massachusetts, 
became a distinguished educator, as well as pastor. Mr. 
Williams is said to have fitted some eighty young men for 
entrance to Brown University. In like manner the college, 
in subsequent years, contributed a reasonable supply to our 
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ministry, but it by no means met the growing demands of 
our churches. 

Allow me to call attention to the convention of 1814. 
The editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine alludes to 
that gathering of Baptists in the following words: ‘Per- 
haps no event has ever taken place among the Baptist 
denomination in America which has excited a more lively 
interest than the late Missionary Convention held in the 
city of Philadelphia. It was, indeed, a sight no less novel 
than interesting, to behold brethren who had hitherto been 
unknown to each other by face, collecting from North to 
South, from nearly all the States from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, for the important purpose of forming a general 
convention, in order to concentrate the energies and direct 
the efforts of the whole denomination in the United States 
in sending the Gospel to the heathen.” 

Dr. Richard Furman, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
was made president of the convention, and delivered an 
address, from which we quote a single paragraph, as it reflects 
both the condition and sentiments of our people: ‘‘It 
is deeply to be regretted that no more attention is paid to 
the improvement of the minds of pious youth who are 
called to the Gospel ministry. While this is neglected the 
cause of God must suffer. Within the last fifty years, by 
the diffusion of knowledge and attention to liberal science, 
the state of society has become considerably elevated. It 
is certainly desirable that the information of the ministry 
of the sanctuary should increase in an equal proportion. 
While we avow our belief that a refined or liberal education 
is not an indispensable qualification for ministerial service, 
let us never lose sight of its real importance, but labor to 
help our young men by our contributions, by the organiza- 
tion of education societies, and, if possible, by a general 
theological seminary, where some, at least, may obtain all 
the advantages which learning and mature studies can afford, 
to qualify them for acting the part of men who are set for 
the defense of the Gospel.” 
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The conviction of intelligent Baptists, at the period of 
which I am speaking, found expression in the establishment 
of schools of learning in quick succession in different parts 
of the country. Maine Literary and Theological Institution 
at Waterville, now Colby University, was commenced in 
1818. Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, now 
Madison University, was opened for instruction in 1820. 
In 1827, Rev. John M. Peck commenced at Rock Spring, 
Illinois, a theological and high school for both sexes, now 
Shurtleff College. The school was removed to Alton, Illi- 
nois, in 1832, under the name of the Alton Seminary, char- 
tered by the Legislature of Illinois, in 1834, as Alton Col- 
lege. The name was subsequently changed to Shurtleff 
College, of Alton, in consideration of a donation of $10,000, 
given by Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, of Boston, a graduate of 
Brown University, class of 1796. In 1831 Granville Lit- 
erary and Theological Institution, now Denison University, 
commenced giving instruction. Mercer Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution, in Georgia, now Mercer University, was 
opened for instruction in 1833. Professor Sherwood deliv- 
ered an address before the trustees of Mercer University in 
1840, in which he thus alludes to the origin and progress 
of that school: ‘‘The manifest approbation of the Lord 
has been upon this institution from its beginning in two 
cabins, in 1833, to the present period. In almost every year 
more or less of the pupils have been hopefully converted, so 
that over one hundred have publicly professed Christ.” 
What is here said of the religious character of Mercer Uni- 
versity in its early history, might be said with equal truth- 
fulness of the other four institutions named above.* 

*The Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, was established 
in 1821 by an indiscretion of our Triennial Convention, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Rev. Luther Rice, agent of the convention, misguided 
by an admitted necessity of a greater measure of learning in the Baptist 
denomination. The Missionary Convention soon learned, however, by 
painful experience, that the support of a college, however desirable a col- 
lege might be in itself considered, was not a legitimate work of a mis- 


sionary society. And in 1826 the convention withdrew its support from 
the college, the result of which was, the college was reduced almost to 
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Institutions of similar character have been organized in 
different parts of the country with almost equal rapidity 
down to the present period, so that the denomination has 
under its control, at present, ten theological institutions, 
more than thirty colleges, and some sixty academies or high 
schools for the education of both sexes. Meanwhile the 
denomination has increased in a little more than half a 
century from two hundred thousand communicants to some- 
thing more than two million communicants. 

I have dwelt with some particularity on antecedent events 
in the line of education among our people, that we might 
have the light of a rich and varied experience to walk in, 
and a noble example to follow; that we might perceive the 
hand of Providence which has been leading us, and hear 
the voice that speaketh from heaven. It is worthy of our 
notice that the late revival of learning, as well as the former 
one to which I have called attention, was the result of a 
wider diffusion of Christianity; that the five institutions of 
learning which I have named above, as the first fruits of 
the latter revival of learning, formed in quick succession in 
different parts of the country, including our own cherished 
institution, were Christian schools, and were all fashioned 
to promote a higher Christian civilization. They were all 
styled, as has been perceived, Aterary and theological insti- 
tutions. While the education of the ministry was a primary 
object, they embraced with equal significance the education 
of all classes—schools adapted to the times and to the wants 
of all citizens under Christian influence. Such was the 
character of the institution established by the Baptists 
of Ohio fifty years ago, and whose Jubilee we celebrate this 


extinction, but subsequently rallied under influences by which American 
colleges are generally sustained, and has become a respectable university. 

The object of Mr. Rice was a noble one. He only erred in judgment, 
in connecting the maintenance of a college with a missionary organization. 
This error, and the consequent embarrassment which it caused to the Mis- 
sionary Convention, however, was not without compensation. Mr, Rice 
succeeded in calling together at Washington a large number of pious and 
talented young men as teachers and students, who subsequently became 
eminently useful. 
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day. And such has been its character through all these 
intervening years; and may it never depart from these ways 
in generations to come. Could the domestic history of 
the school be written as it has advanced in higher literary 
attainments to its present honorable standing among Amer- 
ican colleges, it would evince a high standard of Christian 
morals as well as an uncommon degree of diligence in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Its faculty have been uniformly 
men of unblemished moral and Christian character, who 
have given their personal endeavors in no ordinary degree 
to the welfare of their pupils. The alumni of the college, 
who are found in all the learned professions, and in every 
department of civil society, have borne testimony to the 
invaluable opportunities of their college life. The trustees 
and faculty alike are proud of the record which they have 
made. They have adorned the pulpit and the halls of legis- 
lation, and have sustained themselves with becoming dig- 
nity in our courts of justice both as jurists and as advo- 
cates. They have rendered a reasonable share of service 
as teachers of youth. They are also favorably represented 
in that noble and heroic band of Christian laborers who are 
preaching the Gospel in heathen lands. One of the first 
fruits of the college has spent a long life of missionary 
service in the great empire of China, and is regarded by his 
denomination as one of their ablest, most learned, and suc- 
cessful missionaries in foreign lands. 

When the school was opened in 1831 with a class of 
thirty-seven students, ranging from eight to thirty-seven years 
of age, the Baptist denomination in the State of Ohio num- 
bered less than nine thousand communicants. They now 
have a little less than fifty thousand communicants. Did the 
Baptists of Ohio, in 1831, need an institution of higher 
learning for the better education of their. youth, in fulfill- 
ment of their high calling as the disciples of Christ, and as 
citizens of a great and free republic? So, and much more 
so, do the Baptists of Ohio, in the year of our Lord 
1881, need such an institution, as fifty thousand exceeds 
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ten thousand. Had the Baptists of that period the moral 
courage in their comparative feebleness in numbers and in 
material resources to lay the foundation of such an institu- 
tion, which we, as their assigns, this day inherit in 
its relative completeness? And shall we fail to provide 
worthily for its future development? Denison University, at 
Granville, is needful to the young men of Baptist families 
in the State of Ohio, and to all others who may be naturally 
attracted to it. The American college is an institution 
peculiar to itself, as the American people are a peculiar 
people. American colleges have grown up with the nation, 
adapting themselves to the educational necessities of \an 
aggressive people, and they have contributed, it is believed, 
more than any other instrumentality that can be named to 
the growth and development of a people, the freest and 
happiest and most prosperous of any nation on the face 
of the globe. The crowning excellency of American col- 
leges has been that they have been conducted by godly 
men, by men who have feared God, and have regarded his 
Word in its teachings as the foundation of all good morals. 

There are in the State of Ohio, it is believed, this day 
not less than five hundred young men in Baptist families 
who ought to be in Granville College, and who desire to be 
here, or whose aspirations might be awakened to a desire 
for a collegiate education. There are peculiar advantages 
arising to a young man by being educated in an institution 
of his own denomination, and there are peculiar advantages 
arising to a Christian denomination from having their youth 
educated in their own institutions. A denominational insti- 
tution is one founded and sustained by some particular Chris- 
tian denomination. Princeton is a Presbyterian college; 
Yale and Amherst and Dartmouth are colleges belonging 
to Congregationalists; that is, these colleges were founded 
and have been sustained by Congregationalists, and have 
all been sources of great denominational wealth. In the 
same sense Denison University is a Baptist college, having 
been founded and sustained by Baptists. A young man 
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educated in an institution other than of his own denomina- 
tion, is educated away from home, among strangers, to 
whom he is every day becoming assimilated, and such are 
necessarily to become his future literary associates. The 
consequence is he seldom comes into full sympathy with his 
own denomination, and he seldom comes to be as well known 
to his own denomination as he ought to be. 

Our college is needed as a means of bringing our people 
to a fuller appreciation of the advantages of learning to 
their families, a large proportion of whom, in the State of 
Ohio, dwell in the rural districts or in country villages, 
where families do not usually enjoy opportunities for higher 
education. Such families need something to awaken their 
attention to the opportunities that are open to their chil- 
dren for higher attainments in learning, and to a wider 
sphere of usefulness. And it is, doubtless, the duty of the 
friends of the college to address themselves to measures for 
bringing such families into sympathy with the college, and 
to an appreciation of its benefits to them. It does not 
appear that Dr. William Ashmore, our esteemed missionary 
in China, or his father, when the lad was eight years of 
age, residing in the village of Zanesville, had any just 
appreciation of what an education would do for him until 
the subject was brought before them by Rev. Joshua Brad- 
ley, that ardent friend of education and lover of youth, 
graduated from Brown University in 1799, and who, by 
the mutual consent of the father and the son, brought young 
Ashmore to Granville in his own private conveyance. Nor 
does it appear that Sampson Talbot, son of a farmer, residing 
in the beech woods of Miami County, who so satisfactorily 
filled the presidential chair of our university for ten years, 
with a reputation of being one of the best thinkers and one 
of the most scholarly men of his times, though cut down 
in the prime of his manhood, had formed any conception 
of a collegiate education until a story was told him by his 
father, while yet a boy, of Granville College. 

The college is needed for a desirable development of the 
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membership of our churches. In most of our churches we 
have members whose enterprise and business ability are secur- 
ing to them an accumulation of wealth. Such members need 
some object of benevolence to live for, something which 
shall be beneficial to others outside of all personal or pecu- 
niary advantage to themselves. Such an object is our col- 
lege, which is to live through many generations, and even 
centuries, diffusing the blessings of Christianity and of Chris- 
tian civilization broadcast over the face of the whole earth. 
God has made it the duty of his people to do good to 
others, not only because there are needy ones, but because 
the discharge of such duties is needful to themselves, 
needful to the growth of a desirable Christian manhood. 
Large accumulations of wealth are corrupting in their ten- 
dency, and if not counteracted by a generous giving, destroy 
what is most lovely in human character. One of the highest 
ornaments of human society is the Christian philanthropist 
of large pecuniary means, who keeps himself in sympathy 
with his race, and who dispenses to the needy freely of the 
means which God has given him. 

The college, I must add, in few words, has its needs. 
It needs to live in the prayers and sympathies and generous 
giving of a large number of noble-minded friends, Christian 
men and women, who will be ready at all times to meet its 
wants as they may arise. As a college is a thing of long 
life and of slow growth, it requires time for its maturity. 
It would not become me to attempt, in this connection, a 
specification of the future wants of the college, but I may 
be allowed to say a word regarding the wants of to-day. 
Its immediate necessities are: 1. The completion of the 
already begun and well-advanced additional endowment fund 
of one hundred thousand dollars, by means of which the 
college library may be replenished and other departments 
of the college strengthened. 2. The creation, immediately, 
of at least fifty scholarships of one thousand dollars each, 
the income of which might enable that number of students 
of limited pecuniary means to pursue their college course 
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uninterruptedly, and, at the same time, allow the trustees 
to advance somewhat the rate of tuition, which is now 
extremely low, so low as to be almost without a parallel in 
American colleges. A somewhat higher rate of tuition, it 
is believed, would be cheerfully paid by such as are abun- 
dantly able to do so, in consideration of the better advan- 
tages which a larger income would enable the colleges to 
furnish to its students. 3. The creation of an academic 
department similar to Colgate Academy, at Hamilton, or 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, which should separate the 
preparatory department from the college, and at the same 
time furnish a liberal course of education to such as might 
not wish to pursue the entire college course. 
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Medizval Missions. By Rev. THomaAs SmiTH, D. D.* 

Tue origin of this scholarly volume brings other evidence 
of a general and steadily increasing interest in the missionary 
work of the Church, The late Dr. Alexander Duff made pro-. 
vision in his will ‘‘for the delivery of a course of lectures, once 
every four years, not fewer than six in number, on some depart- 
ment of foreign missions or cognate subjects.” These lectures 
are to be published, and copies presented to certain libraries in 
‘England, Continental Europe, America, India, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia.” The lecturer must be ‘‘of some evangelical Church.” 
It will be seen that Dr. Duff had a grand aim before him, and 
that the means chosen for its accomplishment are eminently wise. 
A moderate expenditure will reach far and exert a potent in- 
fluence in behalf of missions. 

Dr. Smith, an intimate associate of Dr. Duff, was chosen to 
deliver the first course, and this volume contains the fruits of his 
labors. He was especially fortunate in the selection of his sub- 
ject, ‘‘Medizval Missions.” Christians have many and especial 
reasons for desiring all possible information regarding the mis- 
sionary work during the thousand years covered by these lectures, 
from 500 to 1500 A.D. The mystery and romance hanging 
over some of the most important ecclesiastical movements of those 
centuries, only add interest to much that would be intensely 
interesting without such veiling. What fragments of information 
have been preserved could be found only by wide searching 
through volumes of history, secluded state papers, or scattered 
pamphlets. Dr. Smith has given a good summary of the most 
important of what are deemed reliable records bearing upon his 
subject. This effort would have been far more satisfactory, if he 
had sacrificed his fondness for stately generalization and rotund 
rhetoric to condensed itemizing. The same space could have 
contained far more matter, served in more life-like colors. Schol- 
ars and friends of missionary works will, however, be deeply in- 
terested in the contents of this volume. 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
Price, $2.50. 
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Pre-adamites: or, 2 Demonstration of the Existence of Men Before Adam. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D., Professor of Geology, and Pa- 
leontology in the University of Michigan.* 


Dr. WINCHELL proposes to ‘‘demonstrate the existence of 
men before Adam,” and to exhibit ‘‘their condition, antiquity, 
social affinities, and progressive dispersion over the earth.” Un- 
told ages ago man originated (how, we are not informed), on a 
hypothetical continent called Lemuria, which, by violent con- 
vulsions, was long since broken up into the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. He represented the very lowest type of humanity, 
whose nearest surviving specimens are the miserable natives of 
Australia. The descendants of this primitive man divided, mov- 
ing eastward and westward, and peopled all existing continents. 
Changes of climate, soil, and scenery, together with varying so- 
cial customs, produced, in an ever-increasing intensity, those 
various physical differences which characterize the several races. 
The Adam of the Scriptures is the remotest ancestor to whom the 
Jews can trace their descent, and is, therefore, the progenitor 
only of the white race. From him did not spring the Dravid- 
ians, the Negroes, the Hottentots, the Australians, the Mongo- 
lians, the Eskimos, and the Papuans. ‘These races are the Pre- 
adamites. Their distinguishing characteristics are so great, so 
radical, and so permanent, that their development since the 
flood, or ever since the creation of Adam, is utterly impossible. 
Morever, these races, from their earliest appearance in history, 
were as unlike as they now are. It is, also, scientifically inad- 
missible to suppose that all human races have suffered that 
degeneracy which has befallen tle white race, and that all their 
differences, physical, mental, and moral, were thus caused. 
The Scriptures are appealed to for proof, especially the genealog- 
ical tables of the Old Testament, as in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Genesis. It is claimed that ‘‘the origin and distri- 
bution of only a limited portion of mankind are indicated in the 
record ; that it is impossible to bring under any of the designations 
there either of what are called the Furanian races, such as Mon- 
gols, the negroes, and the American aborigines. . . . In 
these records account is made only of those nations which settled 
along the Mediterranean, extending their migrations, in process 
of time, to the Caspian and the Euxine, and thence into Europe.” 


* Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. Price, $3.50. 
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It will be seen that Dr. Winchell’s main position is very 
similar to that of Agassiz and to that maintained in the ‘‘ Types of 
Mankind.” It is rejected by all scientists who are believers in the 
doctrine of evolution, and by neariy all leading theologians. It 
has been before the world for many years, and has been most 
ably and enthusiastically advocated, but has made very few con- 
verts. We doubt whether Dr. Winchell’s book largely increases 
their number; for his ‘*‘demonstration” does not demonstrate. 
Every thing is tentative. His argument does not carry conviction 
to those who desire to stand on the substantial basis of facts. 
His fundamental position is hypothetical. His reasoning is also 
greatly marred by his ‘‘ constant fluctuations between the positions 
of the devout believer and the secular philosopher.” He often 
impatiently sneers at the ‘‘shriveled old ogre of orthodoxy,” and 
earnestly claims to be the most rigid of scientists, and declares 
that only that solution of his problem will be satisfactory which 
is wrought out according to the severest scientific method. Then 
very soon we find him avowing his love for Christianity, reverence 
for the Scriptures, and expressing a determination to abide by 
their teachings. As a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church he seems to be smarting because of his summary dis- 
missal from a professorship in Vanderbilt University (for reviving 
in a somewhat modified form the pre-Adamic theory of Peyrerius 
of the seventeenth century). In almost every chapter of his 
present volume he appears to be desirous of —* back” the 
brethren who disciplined him. 

Dr. Winchell attempts to strengthen his position by the 
supposed lack of time for the development of social differences. 
‘*Eighteen, or, at most, twenty-seven per cent of the negro’s 
existence, according to Usher—even, unlike Usher, supposing 
him to have started from Adam—was occupied in completing 
his full divergence from the type of a white man; and seventy- 
three to eighty-two per cent of his whole life-time has since 
been passed, under the same conditions, without any perceptible 
amount of the same results being worked out.” This is very fal- 
lacious reasoning, for how does Dr. Winchell know that ‘‘the 
same conditions” have always surrounded the negro race, or any 
other? There is much evidence of very radical changes in the 
conditions of the earth and climate during the early history of 
mankind. And should it be thought a thing incredible that great 
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social changes should occur within a comparatively short period, 
and then many generations pass without any thing of the kind? 

Very unsatisfactory, indeed, are his interpretations of the 
Scriptures. He says: ‘Cain recognizes the existence of some 
people in the regions remote from Eden, from whom he might 
apprehend bodily danger. He does not anticipate this because 
they would recognize him as an offender, but because he would 
be a foreigner and a stranger. . . . Jehovah recognizes the 
existence of a foreign people,” etc. The Biblical history of Cain 
plainly contradicts this construction. ‘There is not the faintest 
suggestion that Cain feared personal maltreatment from any 
people. Every word of the narrative indicates that his fear arose 
from the crime which he had committed. There is no ground 
for the assumption that he expected to meet any persons except 
descendants of Adam. Dr. Winchell proposes a theory which 
demands far more credulity on the part of men than is exercised 
by the believer in the letter of the Scriptures. 

The book, which is issued in a very handsome form, and is 
richly illustrated, has two excellencies. One is the admirable 
style in which it is written. It is so clear, easy, and flowing that 
the reader sees the author’s meaning without the least difficulty, 
and follows him through his five hundred octavo pages without 
weariness. The other is the exhaustiveness of research every- 
where displayed. Probably there is not another single volume 
which contains such a full presentation of the facts ‘‘ connected 
with social origins and distinctions, and with the distribution and 
condition of human beings throughout the world.” Very val- 
uable are the many original ethnic portraits with which the 
pages of the book are enriched. There is also a very fine chart, 
specially prepared for this work, which shows the progressive 
dispersions of mankind over the globe. 





The Baptist Principle in Its Application to Baptism and the Lord’s- 
supper. By WiLt1AM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D. D.* 

Tue Baptist principle is fully and clearly stated in three 
words, ‘‘Obedience to Christ.” The author follows this with a 
clear discrimination between ‘‘obedience and the spirit of obe- 
dience.” The spirit of obedience is commended as ‘‘essential,” 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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and worthy of much praise; but the act of obedience is held up 
as being equally essential and worthy of the greater crown. The 
questions at issue (and they are shown to be not slight) between 
Baptists and Pedobaptists are brought up in clear light, fully and 
fairly analyzed, and the arguments, f7vo and con, are dissected to 
the very core. No question is dismissed with a half treatment. 
The author’s trenchant blade is made to do a complete work upon 
each and every argument, excuse, or apology, offered by Pedo- 
baptists. All things considered, we regard this as the most sat- 
isfactory work upon the subjects treated that has yet been 
placed before the public. Many of the others are able and 
have justly been received with great favor, and will long be hon- 
ored for valuable services rendered in behalf of truth; but this 
of Dr. Wilkinson excels in that it is broader in scope, deeper 
and clearer in its analysis, uncovers all underlying questions, 
shows the soundness or fallacies of the arguments advanced, 
traces the workings of the hidden leaven, and points to the cer- 
tain fruits of truth. It is such a work as only an acute thinker, 
a good logician, and a close observer, well informed, wielding a 
sharp and critical pen, could produc 





The Theistic Argument, By J. Lewis Diman, D. D.* 

Tuis volume comprises the course of popular lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor Diman before the Lowell Institute in the Spring 
of 1880, on the ‘‘ Foundations of Natural Religion.” Being fa- 
miliar with and fully comprehending the views of Hume and 
other earlier antitheistic writers, as well as with those of Huxley, 
Mill, Spencer, Darwin, and Tyndall, he was able to give a clear 
and fair statement of their theories in condensed and popular 
phraseology. He was able to present the theistic arguments in 
.like manner. In the language of Dr. Fisher’s preface this vol- 
ume ‘will be found to be distinguished from most of the recent 
publications on the subject by its freedom from technical language 
and by the luminous treatment which is fitted to commend it to 
the favor of thoughtful persons, not specially addicted to meta- 
physical reading. . . . The discussion throughout is con- 
ducted with absolute candor. Nowhere is there an attempt to 


* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. 
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forestall the judgment of the reader by raising a prejudice against 
an opinion that is to be controverted. The doctrines and reason- 
ings of adversaries are fully and even forcibly stated. . . 
Nothing in the way of objection, that deserves consideration, is 
passed by. The entire field suggested by the theme is traversed. 
It is a vigorous, comprehensive discussion of the great questions 
involved, and will take rank with the ablest of the many now 
before the public.” 





My Winter on the Nile. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER.* 1881. 

THE interest of Americans in Egypt, which has greatly in- 
creased within a few years, makes the appearance of this book 
very timely. The author has taken advantage of its republication 
(it was issued in 1876, and sold only by subscription), ‘‘to give 
it a careful revision, which, however, has not essentially changed 
it.” Mr. Warner is a charming writer, always fresh and enter- 
taining, whether he is describing a Summer in the garden or 
portraying Oriental life, temples, and ruins. He is instructive, 
never wearisome, giving us simple, clear pictures of all he saw 
with a keenly observing eye. Although he never indulges in the 
coarse burlesque so characteristic of ‘‘Innocents Abroad,” his 
pages are enlivened with humor and laughable scenes. 

He raises the question, What can elevate a people ‘‘who 
have n’t the least idea that lying is not a perfectly legitimate means 
of attaining any desirable end;” who were never ‘‘ governed in 
any other way than on the old plan of force and fear;” who are 
so robbed by taxation that ‘‘accumulation of capital by the la- 
borer is unknown;” who have no plans, nor any interest in any 
thing, nor any hopes; whose homes are ‘‘an aggregation of dog- 
kennels,” mere mud-huts; whose education consists mostly of 
memorizing the Koran; whose civilization is only one of man- 
ners; whose girls marry at ten or eleven; whose women, either 
‘‘in the idleness of the most luxurious harem or in the grim 
poverty of the lowest cabin,” are simply animals? This is his 
answer: ‘‘Certainly nothing but the religion of the New Testa- 
ment, put in practice here, bringing in its train industry, self- 
respect, and a desire to know, can awaken the higher nature and 
lift these creatures into a respectable womanhood and manhood.” 
He bears testimony to the wide-spread and beneficial in- 
* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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fluence of the American College in Beyrout, thus: ‘‘It would not 
be easy to overestimate the services that this one liberal institution 
of learning is doing for the Orient.” He regards the school 
for girls in Assiout, conducted by Christians from Scotland, as 
“one of the most hopeful things in Egypt. I have no confidence 
in any scheme,” he says, ‘‘for the regeneration of the country, 
in any development of agriculture, or extension of territory, 
or even in education, that does not reach woman, and rad- 
ically change her and her position.” It is most gratifying to find 
such an emphatic and intelligent indorsement of Christian mis- 
sions in a book destined to have a wide circulation. 

A most pleasing feature of the book is the loathing with 
which Mr. Warner fills the reader at the sensual lives of the 
people among whom he travels. 

This revised edition is printed in the attractive style for 
which the Riverside Press is so celebrated. 





Voices from Babylon; or, the Records of Daniel the Prophet. By Jo- 
SEPH A. Sess, D. D.* 

AccorDING to Dr. Seiss, Babylon means the Gate of God, 
and Daniel, God’s Judge. The divine ‘‘ decrees with regard to 
the whole course of political power,” delivered by this judge in 
that city, are the ‘‘ voices which it is proposed to describe.” De- 
parting considerably from the method of treatment adopted in 
most commentaries and treatises, the author has sought ‘‘to 
restate the contents of the book in the direct import of its own 
terms.” The lectures are carefully elaborated, and evince candid 
thinking and great scholarship. ‘The character of Daniel and 
his co-religionists is presented with remarkable clearness. The 
estimate of Nebuchadnezzar is quite original, but, in the main, 
we are inclined to think, quite just. The book is one of great 
value to those who desire a fresh and exhaustive exposition of 
the mission of Daniel. A new critical translation made by the 
writer’s co-laborer, Rev. R. F. Weidner, A. M., in which is 
embodied ‘‘ali known results of any worth” in the department 
of grammatis-historical criticism is appended to the lectures. 

The pleasure of reading the volume is somewhat marred by 
the lack of modesty on the part of the author. One does not 


* Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
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enjoy being told every few minutes that the positions taken and 
the views given are altogether unlike those of other writers. 





American Version of the Revised New Testament. Second edition. 
With the readings and renderings preferred by the American Com- 
mittee of Revision incorporated into the text by Roswe.i D. HiTcu- 
cock, D. D., President of Union Theological Seminary, New York.* 

Ir is a credit both to American scholarship and to American 
sincerity that so many of the readings and renderings preferred 
by the American branch of the International Committee of Re- 
vision, but precluded from present adoption by the greater con- 
servatism of the English majority, should be so generally accepted 
as the truer and more faithful translations of those portions of the 
sacred text. No sooner had the beautiful Oxford and Cambridge 
editions of the Revision been published, and with their numerous 
reprints scattered by millions over the English-speaking world, 
than a demand arose from scholars and the scholarly press for 
an edition which should rescue those truer renderings of the 


American Committee from the puzzling and almost useless ‘‘ list” 
in which the English books and their American reprints had 
tucked them away, and should give them, each in its own place 
in the text, showing the Revision as it would have been if these 
readings had been bravely adopted. 





Defense of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. Gopet. Translated 
by W. H. Lyttelton, M. A.T 
PROFESSOR GODET is well known all over Europe as one of 
the ablest and most trustworthy of living Biblical scholars. It is 
not, we venture to think, too much to say that he combines in 
himself many of the most valuable characteristics of the best 
German, French, and English theologians. He has much of the 
depth of thought, and of the comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole literature of his subjects, of the Germans, much of the lu- 
cidity, compactness of style, and epigrammatic point of the 
* New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Long primer, crown. 8vo. 
Cloth, red edges, $1.00; morocco, gr. leather, gilt edges, $1.75; full 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $3.25. 
ft Edinburgh: H. T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For sale 
by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2.50, 
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French, and of the sobriety and practical mind of the English. 
The adversaries whose arguments he selects to meet are, it will 
not be denied, not the feeblest, but the ablest and most learned 
on their side—such as Strauss, Baur, and others of their stamp. 
‘¢ And his mind is so richly furnished with the best of the Bible, 
and of Christian theology, that the collateral interest and sug- 
gestiveness of these essays, and of the professor’s obiter dicta 
upon the subjects of which he treats is, it seems to me, great; 
so that, even when one may not be able to agree with his 
views, one can hardly fail to learn something from what he 
says. Unless we are mistaken, the lectures, which I here offer to 
English readers are specially fitted for usefulness in this country 
at this time. 





History of the Springfield Baptist Association, with Sketches of the 
Churches of which it is composed. By EDwarp S. WALKER, A. M.* 


‘*THIs volume embraces the first half century of the Baptist 
annals of Central Illinois. The purpose intended in its prepara- 
tion has been to place upon permanent record such facts con- 


nected with the early settlement of the country, and the planting 
of its religious institutions, as shall show to the present and 
future generations what interest was taken by the fathers in laying 
the foundations of society upon the firm basis of the Gospel.” 





The State and the Liquor Traffic, By Ezra M. Hunt, A. M., M. D.tf 

IT discusses the origin and the early restrictive character of the 
license system, and shows that its intent was to confine the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to bona-fide travelers, and that it was not de- 
signed to make the traffic in liquors, as latterly, a special source 
of public revenue. 





Companion to the Revised Version of the English New Testament. 
By ALEXANDER Roberts, D. D.t 

Dr. ROBERTS was a member of the English Committee of 

Revision, and in giving the reasons for the changes made speaks 

from personal knowledge. The supplement is by a member of 


the American committee. 
* Springfield, Illinois: H. W. Rokker. 
t New York; National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
} New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 25 cents, 
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Baptist Banquets. By W. C. RicHarps, M. A., Ph. D.* 

THE contents consist of poems, read and received with favor 
at several Baptist Banquets—at Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Hamilton (New York), and Chautauqua. 





The Preachers’ Cabinet, a Handbook of Illustrations. By Rev. EDwARD 
P. THWING.T 
‘THERE are ‘‘two series” or collections of these illustrations. 
They are gathered from wide fields, and will aid in illustrating 
many subjects which ministers desire to keep constantly before 
the people. 





‘ 


The Nutritive Cure. By Rev. RoperT WALTER, M. D.tf 

Ir has a highly commendatory introduction by Joel Swartz, 
D. D., whose indorsement will be readily accepted by many 
to whom he is known personally or by reputation. 





A Time to Dance. By J. L. Lonce, D. D. Second edition. 


Tus pamphlet originated in a necessity which exists in the 
churches everywhere. It is addressed to all Christians, as a dis- 
suasive from a practice which injures the cause of religion and 
destroys personal religious influence. 





How Not to Teach. By Wm. M. GriFFIN.|| 
A series of sharp strictures upon the methods or ill-practices 
of many teachers. 





The New House and Its Battlement. By Rev. JosEPH CooK.{ 


OnE of Cook’s best addresses. 


* Chicago: S. C. Griggs. New York: C. R. Blackall. 

t New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Paper cover, price, 25 cents each. 

t New York: I. K. Funk & Co. -Paper cover, price, 15 cents. 

2New York: Ward & Drummond. 

|| New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

€ New York: National Temperance Society and ‘Publication House. 








